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RAVEJSTSHOE. 



CHAPTER I. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE FAMILY OF EAVENSHOE. 

I HAD intended to bave gone into a family history of the Ra- 
venshoes, from the time of Canute to that of her present Majesty, 
following it down through every change and revolution, both 
secular and religious ; which would have been deeply interesting, 
but which would have taken more hard reading than one cares 
to undertake for nothing. I had meant, I say, to have been quite 
diffuse on the annals of one of our oldest commoner families ; hut, 
on going info the subject, I found I must either chronicle little 
affairs which ought to have been forgotten long ago, or do my 
work in a very patchy and inefficient way. When 1 say that the 
Eavenshoes have been engaged in every plot, rebellion, and civil 
war, from about a century or so before the Conquest to 1745, 
and that the history of the bouse is marked by cruelty and ra- 
pacity in old times, and in those more modem by political tergi- 
versation of the blackest dye, the reader will understand why I 
hesitate to say too much in reference to a name which I especially 
honor. In order, however, that I may give some idea of what 
the hereditary character of the family is, I must just lead the 
reader's eye lightly over some of Ite principal events of their 
histcffy. 

The great Irish families have, as is well known, a banshee, or 
familiar spirit, who, previous to misfortune or death, flile moan- 
ing round the ancestral castle. Now, although the Eavenshoes, 
like all respectable houses, have an hereditary lawsuit; a feud 
(with the Humbys of Hele) ; a ghost (which the present Ravens- 
hoe claims to have repeatedly seen in early youth) ; and a 
buried treasure ; yet I have never heard that they had a ban- 
shee. Had such been the ease, that unfortunate spirit would 
have had no sinecure of it, but rather must have kept howling 
night and day for nine hundred years or so, in order to have got 
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through her work at all. For tte Eavenshoes were almost al- 
ways in trouble, and yet had a facility of getting out again, which, 
to one not aware of the cause, was sufficiently inexplicable. Like 
the Stuarts, thoy had always taken (Jie losing side, and yet, un- 
like the Stuarts, have always kept their heads on their shoulders, 
and their house over their heads. Lady Ascot says that, if Am- 
brose Eavenshoe had been attainted in 1745, he'd have been hung 
as snre as fete : there was evidence enough against him to hang 
a dozen men. I myself, too, have heard Squire Denail declare, 
with great pride, that the Ravenshoe of King John's time was the 
only Baron who did not sign Magna Charta ; and, if there were 
a Eavenshoe at Eunnymede, I have not the slightest donbt that 
such was the case. Through the Eose wars, again, they were 
always on the wrong aide, whichever that might have been, be- 
cause your Eavenshoe, mind you, was not bound to either side 
in those times, but changed as he fancied fortune was going. As 
your Eavenshoe was the sort of man who generally joined a 
party just when their success was indubitable, — that is to say, 
just when the reaction against them was about to set in, — he 
generally found himself among the parly which was going down 
hill, who despised him for not joining them before, and opposed 
to the rising party, who hated him because he had declared 
against them. "Which little game is common enough in this 
present century among some men of the world, who seem, as a 
general rule, to make as httle by it as ever did the Eavenshoes. 

Well, whatever your trimmers make by their motion now-a- 
days, the Eavenshoes were not successful eitber at liberal con- 
servatism or conservative liberalism. At the end of the reign of 
Henry VII. they were as poor as Job, or poorer. But, before 
you have time to think of it, behold, in 1630, there comes you to 
court a Sir Alured Eavenshoe, who incontinently begins cutting 
in at the top of the tune, swaggering, swearing, dressing, flghiing, 
dicing, and all that sort of thing, and, what is more, paying his 
way in a manner which suggests successful burglary as the only 
solution. Sir Alured, however, as I find, had done no worse 
tban marry an old maid (Misa Hincksey, one of the Stafford- 
shire Hinckseys) with a splendid fortune ; which fortune set the 
family on its legs again for some generations. This Sir Alured 
seems to have been an audacious rogue. He made great interest 
with the king, who was so iar pleased with his activity in athletic 
sports that he gave him a post in Ireland. There our Eavens- 
hoe was so fascinated by the charming manners of the Earl of 
Kildare, that he even accompanied that nobleman on a visit to 
Desmond; and, after a twelvemonth's unauthoriaed residence in 
the interior of Ireland, on bia return to England he was put into 
the Tower for sis months to " consider himself." 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE FAMILY. 3 

This Alured seema to have been a deuce of a fellow, a very 
good type of the familj. When British Harry had that dilFer- 
ence we wot of with the Bishop of Rome, I find Alured to have 
beeu eogaged ia some five or six Romish plots, such as, had the 
king been in possession of facts, would have consigned him to a 
rather speedy execution. However, the king seems to have 
looked on this gentleman with a auspicious eye, and to have been 
pretty well aware what sort of man he was, for I find him writn 
ing to his wife, on the occasion of his going to court : " The 
Eing's Grace looked but sourly upon me, and said it should go 
hard, but that the pitcher which went so oft to the well should be 
broke at last. Thereto I making answer, ' that that should de- 
pend on the pitcher, whether it wei-e iron or clomb,' he turned 
on his heel, anA presently departed fi-om me." 

He must have been possessed of his full share of family 
audacity to sharpen his wits on tlie terrible Harry, with such an 
unpardonable amount of treason hanging over him, I have 
dwelt thus long on him, as he seems to have possessed a fair 
share of the virtues and vices of his family, — a family always 
generous and brave, yet always led astray by bad advisers. 
This Alured built Ravenshoe House, as it siands to this day, and 
in which much of the scene of this story is laid. 

They seem to have got through the Gunpowder Plot pretty 
well, though I can show you the closet where one of the minor 
conspirators, one Watson, iay perdu for a week or so after that 
gallant attempt, more I suspect from the effect of a guilty con- 
science than anything else, for I never heard of any distinct 
charge being brought against him. The Forty-flve, however, did 
not pass quite so easily, and Ambrose Eavenshoe went as near 
io lose his head as any one of the family since the Conquest. 
When the news came from the north about the alarming advance 
of the Highlanders, it immediately struck Ambrose that this was 
the best opportunity for making a fool of himself that could pos- 
sibly occur. He accordingly, without hesitation or consultation 
with any mortal soul, rang the bell for his butler, sent for his 
stud-groom, mounted every man about the place (twenty or so), 
armed them, grooms, gardeners, and all, with crossbows and 
parlizans fh)m the armory, and rode into the cross, at Stouning- 
ton, on a market day, and boldly proclaimed the Pretender king. 
It soon got about that " the Squire " was making a fool of him- 
self, and that there was some fun going; so he shortly found 
himself surrounded by a large and somewhat dirty rabble, who, 
with cries of " Well done, old rebel I " and " Hurrah for the 
Pope ! " escorled him, his terror-stricken butler and his shame- 
stricken grooms, to the Grown and Sceptre. As good luck would 
have it, there happened to be in the town that day no less a per- 
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8on than Lord Segur, tlie leading Roman Catholic nobleman of 
the county. He, accompanied by several of the leading gentle- 
men of the same persuasion, burst into the room where the 
Squire sat, overpowered him, and, putting hrni hound into a 
coaeh, carried him off to Segur Castle, and locked hitn up. It 
took all the strength of the Popish party to save him irom attain- 
der. The Church rallied right bravely round the old house', 
which had always assisted her with sword and purse, and never 
once bad wavered in its allegiance. So, while nobler heads went 
down, Ambrose Eavenshoe's remained on his shoulders. 

Ambrose died in 1759. 

John (Monseigneur) in 1771. 

Howard in 1800. Ho first took the Claycomb hounds. 

Petre in 1820. He married Alicia, only daughter of Charles, 
third Earl of Ascot, and was succeeded by Densil, the first of our 
dramatis person(S, — the first of all this shadowy line that we 
shall see in the flesh. He was born in the year 1783, and mar- 
ried, first in 1812, at his father's desire, a Miss Winkleigh, of 
whom I know nothing; and second, at his own deaite, in 1823, 
Susan, fourth daughter of Lawrence Petersham, Esq., of Fair- 
ford Grange, county Worcester, by whom he had issue : — 

Cuthhert, born 1826. 

Charles, bom 1831. 

Densil was an only son. His father, a handsome, careless, 
good-humored, but weak and superstitious man, was entirely in 
the hands of the priests, who during his life were undisputed 
masters of Ravenshoe. Lady Alicia was, as I have said, a 
daughter of Lord Ascoi, a Staunton, as stancldy Protestant a 
house as any in England. She, however, managed to fell in 
love with the handsome young Popish Squire, and to elope with 
him, changing not only her name, but, to the dismay of her fam- 
ily, her faith also, and becoming, pervert-like, more actively 
bigoted than her easy-going husband. She brought little or no 
money into the family ; and, from her portrait, appears to have 
been exceedingly pretty, and monatroudy silly. 

To this strong-minded couple was born, two years after their 
marriage, a son, who was called Densil. 

This young gentleman seems to have got on much like other 
young gentlemen till the age of twenty-one, when it waa deter- 
mined by the higher powers in conclave assembled that he 
should go to London and see the world; and so, having been 
cautioned duly how to avoid the flesh and the devil, to see the 
world he went. In a short time intelligence came to the confes- 
sor of the family, and through him to the father and mother, that 
Densil was seeing the world with a vengeance ; that he was the 
constant companion of the Eight Honorable Viscount Saltire, the 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE FAMU-Y. 5 

great dandy of the Radical Atheist set, with whom no man might 
play picquet and live ; that he had been upset in a tilbury with 
Mademoiselle Vaurien of Drury-lane at Kensington turnpike ; 
tliat he had fought the French emigre, a Comte De Hautenbas, 
apropos of the Vaurien afore-mentioned, — in short, that he was 
going on at a deuce of a rate: and so a hurried conucil was 
called to dehberate what was to be done. 

" He will lose his immortal soul," said the priest, 

" He will dissipate his property," said his mother. 

" He will go to the Devil," said his fether. 

So Father Qifford, good man, was despatched id London, 
with postrhorses, and ordered to bring back the lost sheep vi el 
armis. Accordingly, at ten o'clock one night, Densil'a lad was 
astounded by having to admit Father ChfFord, who demanded 
immediately to be led to his master. 

Now this was awkward, for James well knew wliat was going 
on up-3tairs ; but he knew also what would happen sooner or 
later to a Eavenshoe servant who trifled with t!ie priest, and so 
he led the way. 

The lost sheep which the good father had come to find was 
not exactly sober this evening, and certainly not in a very good 
temper. He was playing eearfS with a singularly handsome, 
though supercihous-looking man, dressed in the height of fashion, 
who, judging from the heap of gold beside him, had been win- 
ning heavily. ITie priest trembled and crossed himself, — this 
man was the terrible, handsome, wicked, witty, Atheistical, radi- 
cal Lord Saltire, whose tongue no woman could withstand, and 
whose pistol no man dared face ; who was currently believed to 
have sold himself to the deuce, or, indeed, as some said, to be 
the deuce himself. 

A more cunning man than poor simple Father Clifford would 
have made some commonplace remark and withdrawn, after a 
short greeting, taking warning by the impatient scowl that settled 
on Densil's handsome face. Not so he. To be defied by the 
boy whose law had been his word for ten years past never en- 
tered into his head, and he sternly advanced towards the pair. 

Densil inquired ,if anything were the matter at home. And 
Lord Saltire, anticipating a scene, threw himself back in his 
chair, stretched out his elegant legs, and looked on with the air 
of a man who knows he is going to be amused, and composes 
himself thoroughly to appreciate the entertainment 

"Thns much, my son." said the priest; "your mother is wear- 
ing out the stones of the oratory with her knees, praying for her 
first-bom, while he is wasting his substance, and perilling his 
soul, with debauched Atheistic companions, the enemies of God 
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6 - EAVENSnOE. 

Lord Saltire smiled sweetly, bowsd elegantly, and took snuff. 

" Wby do you intrude into my room and insult my guests?" 
said Densil, casting an angry glance at the priest, who stood 
calmly, like a black piUar, with his hands folded before him, " It 
is unendurable." 

" Quern Deus mdt" &i:. Fatlier Clifibrd had seen that scowl 
once or twice before, but he would not take warning. He said, — 

" I am ordered not to go westward wifhout you. I command 

" Command me I command a Eavenshoe ! " said Densil, furi- 

Father Clifford, by way of mending matters, now began to 
lose Ms temper. 

"You would not be the first Ravenahoe who has been com- 
manded by a priest; ay, and has had to obey too," said he. 

"And you will not be the first jack-priest who has felt the 
weight of a Ravenshoe's wrath," replied Densil, brutally. 

Lord Saltire leant back, and smd to the ambient air, " I '11 
back the priest, five twenties to one." 

This was too much. Densil would have liked to quarrel with 
Sallire, but that was death, — he was the deadest shot in Europe. 
He grew furious, and beyond all controL He told the priest to 
go to (further than purgatory) ; grew blasphemous, emphatically 
renouncing the creed of his forefathers, and, in fact, all other 
creeds. The priest grew hot and iiirious too, retaliated in no 
measured terms, and finally left the room with his ears stopped, 
shaking the dust ofT his feet as ho went. Then Lord Saltire 
drew up to the table again, laughing. 

" Your ealafea are entaUed, Eavenshoe, I suppose ?" said he. 

" No." 

" Oh ! It 's your deal, my dear fellow." 

Densil got an angry letter from his father in a few days, de- 
manding full apologies and recantations, and an immedij.fe return 
home. Densil had no apologies to make, and did not intend to 
return till the end of the season. His father wrote, declining the 
honor of his further acquaintance, and sending him a draft for 
fifty pounds to pay his outstanding bills, which he very well knew 
amounted to several thousands. In a short lime the great Cath- 
olic tradesmen with whom he had been dealing began to press for 
money in a somewhat insolent way j and now Densil began lo see 
tha,t, by defying and insulting the feith and the party to which he 
belonged, he had merely cut himself off from rank, wealth, and 
position. He had defied the parlie preire, and had yet to feel 
their power. In two months he was in the Fleet prison. 

His servant (the title " tiger " came in long after this), a half 
groom, half valet, such as men kept in those days, — a simple lad 
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from Eavenshoe, James Horton by name, — for the first time in 
his life disobeyed orders ; for, on being told to return home by 
Densil, he firmly declined doing so, and carried his top-boots and 
whit« neckcloth triumphantly into the Fleet, there puisuing hia 
usual avocations with the utmost nonchalance. 

" A very distinguished fellow that of yours. Curly," (they all 
had nicknames for one another in those days,) said Lord Saltire. 
" If I were not Saltire, I think I would be Jim. To own the 
only dean face among six hundred fellow-creatures is a pre- 
eminence, a decided preeminence. I '11 buy him of you." 

For Lord Saltire came to see him, snuff-box and all. That 
morning Densil was sitting brooding in the dirty room with the 
barred windows, and thinkiikg what a wild, free wind would be 
sweeping across the Downs this fine November day, when the 
door was opened, and in walks me my lord, with a sweet smile on 
his fiice. 

He was dressed in the extreme of fashion, — a long-tailed blue 
coat with gold buttons, a frill to hia shirt, a white cravat, a won- 
derful short waistcoat, loose, short nankeen trousers, low shoes, 
no gaiters, and a low-crowned hat. I am pretty correct, for I 
have seen his picture, dated 1804. But you must please to re-, 
member that his lordship was in the very van of the fashion, and 
that probably such a dress was not universal for two or three 
years afterwards. I wonder if his well-known audacity would be 
sufficient to make him walk along one of the public thoroughfares 
in such a dress to-morrow, for a heavy bet. I fancy not. 

He smiled sardonically. " My dear fellow," he sdd, "when a 
man comes on a visit of condolence, 1 know it is the most wretch- 
ed (aste to say, ' I told you so ' ; but do me the justice to allow 
that I offered to back the priest five to one. I had been coming 
to you all the week, but Tuesday and Wednesday I was at New- 
market; Thursday I was shooting at your cousin Ascot's ; yes- 
terday I did not care about boring myself with you ; so I have 
come to-day because I was at leisure, and had nothing better to do." 

Densil looked up savagely, thinking he had come to insult 
him ; but the kindly compassionate look in the piercing gray eye 
belied the cynical curl <H the mouth, and disarmed him. Ha 
leant his head upon the table, and sobbed. 

Lord Saltire laid his hand kindly on his shoulder, and said, — 

"You have been a fool, Kavenshoe; you have denied the 
faith of your forefathers. Pardieu, if I had such an article, I 
would not have thrown it so lightly away." 

" You talk like this ? Who next ? It was your conversation 
led me to it. Am I worse than you ? What faitli have you, in 
God's name?" 

" The iaith of a French Lycee, my friend ; the only one I 
ever had. I liave been sufficiently consistent to that, I think," 
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" Consistent, indeed," groaned poor DensiL 

" Now, Icwk here," said Saltire ; " I may have been to blame 
ill this. But I give you my honor, I had no more idea that 
you would be obstinate enough to bring matters to this pass, 
than I had that you wouW burn down Ravenshoo House because 
I laughed at it for being old-fashioned. Go home, my poor little 
Catholic pipkin, and don't try to swim with iron pots hke "Wre- 
kin and me. Make submission to tliat singularly distinffue-look- 
ing old turkey-cock of a priest, kiss your mother, and get your 
usual autumn's hunting and shooting." 

" Too late ! too late, now 1 " sobbed Densil. 

" Not at all, my dear fellow," said Saltire, taking a pineh of 
snuff ; " the partridges will be a little wild of course — that you 
must expect ; but you ought to get some very pretty pheasant 
and cock-shooting. Come, say yes. Have your debts paid, and 
get out of this infernal hole. A week of this would tame the 
Devil, I should think." 

" If you think you could do anything for me, Saltire." 

Lord Saltire immediately retired, and reappeared, leading in a 
lady by her hand. She raised the veil from her head, and he 
saw his mother. In a moment she was crying on his neck ; and, 
as he looked over her shoulder, he saw a blue coat passing out 
of the door, and that was the last of Lord Saltire for tiie present. 

It was no part of the game of the priests to give Densil a cold 
welcome home. Twenty smiling faces were grouped in the porch 
to welcome him back; and among them all none smiled more 
brightly than the old priest and his father. The dogs went wild 
witii joy, and his favorite peregrine scolded on the falconer's 
wrist, and struggled with her jesses, shrilly reminding him of the 
merry old days by the dreary salt marsh, or the lonely lake. 

The past was never once alluded to in any way by any one in 
the house. Only Squii-e Petre shook hands with fwthful James, 
and gave him a watcii, ordering him to ride a certain colt next 
day, and see how weU forward he could get him. So next day 
they drew the home covers, and the fox, brave fellow, ran out to 
Parkaide, making for the granite walls of Hessitor. And when 
Densil felt his nostrils filled once more by the free, rushing 
mountain air, he shouted aloud for joy, and James's voice along 
side of him said, — 

" This is better than the Fleet, sir." 

And so Densil played a single-wicket match with the Holy 
Church, and, like a great many other people, got bowled out in 
the first innings. He returned to his allegiance in the most 
exemplary manner, and settled down into the most humdrum of 
young country gentlemen. He did exactiy what every one else 
about him did. He was not naturally a profligate or vicious 
man ; but there was a wild devil of animal passion in him, wiiich 
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had bi"oken out in Loudon, and which was now quieted by dread 
of consequences, but which he felt and knew was there, and might 
break out again. He was a changed man. There was a gulf 
between him and the life he had led before he went to London. 
He had tasted of liberty (or rather, not to profane that divine 
word, of lieenliousness), and yet not drunk long enough to make 
him weary of the draught. He had heard the dogmas he was 
brought up to believe infallible turned to unutterable ridicule by 
men like Saltire and Wrekin ; mea who, as he had the wit to see, 
were a thousand times cleverer and better informed than Father 
Clifford or Father Dennis. In short, he had found out, as a 
great many others have, that Popery won't hold water, and so, as 
a pis alter, he adopted Saltire's creed, — that religion was neces- 
sary for the government of states, that one religion was as good, 
aa another, and that, cisleris paribus, the best reU^on was the 
one which secured the possessor 10,000 i. a year ; and therefore 
Densil was a devout Catholic. 

It was thought by the allied powers that he ought to marry. 
He had no objection, and so he married a young lady, a Miss 
Winkloigh, — Catholic, of course, — about whom I can get no 
information whatever. Lady Ascot says that she was a pale girl, 
with about as much air aa a milkmaid ; on which two facts I can 
build no theory as to her personal character. She died in 1816, 
childless; and in 1820 Densil lost both his father and mother, 
and found himself, at the age of thirty-seven, master of Ra- 
venshoe, ^id master of himself. 

He felt the loss of the old folks most keenly, more keenly than 
that of his wife. He seeined without a stay or holdfast in the 
world, for he was a poorly-educated man, without resources ; and 
so he went on moping and brooding until good old Father Clif- 
ford, who loved him dearly, got alarmed, and recommended trav- 
els. He recomiaended Eome, the cradle of the faith, and to Rome 
he went. 

He stayed in Eome a year; at the end of which time he ap- 
peared suddenly at homo with a beautiful young wife on his arm. 
As Father Clifford, trembling and astonished, advanced to lay his 
hand upon her head, she drew up, laughed, and said, " Spare 
yourself the trouble, my dear sir ; I am a Protestant" 

I have liad to tell you all this, in order to show you how it 
came about that Densil, though a Papist, bethought of marrying 
a Protestant wife to keep up a balance of power in his house. 
For, if he had not married this lady, the hero of this book would 
never have been born ; and this greater proposition contains the 
less, "that, if he had never been born, his history would never 
have been written, and so this book would iiavo had no exist- 
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CHAPTER II. 

SUPPLEMENrAK\ TO THE FOEEGOING 

The second Mr;. Eavenshoe w^s the handiome dowerlesa 
daughter of a "Worcestei squire, ot good standing, who, being 
blessed with an extiavagant son, ^nd bit handsome daughtei", 
had hved for se\eial year-, ahioad, finding society more J,ci,et.- 
eibie, and, consequently, the matrimonial chancea of the " Peter- 
sham ^ris " proportionately greater than in England. She was 
a handsomCj proud woman, not particularly clever, or particularly 
agreeable, or particularly anything, except particularly self-pos- 
BCBsed, She had been long enough looking after an establishment 
to know thoroughly the value of one, and had seen quite enough 
of good houses to know that a house without a mistress was no 
house at all. Accordingly, in a very few days the house felt her 
presence, submitted with the beat grace to her not unkindly rule, 
and in a week they all felt as if she had been there for years. 

Father Clifford, who longed only for peace, and was getting 
very old, got very fond of her, heretic as she was. She, too, liked 
the handsome, gentlemanly old man, and made herself agreeable 
to him, as a woman of the world knows so well how to do. 
Father Ma^kworth, on the other hand, his. young coadjutor 
since Father Dennis's death, an importation of Lady Alicia's 
from Rome, very soon fell under her displeasure. The first 
Sunday aficr her arrival, she drove to church, and occupied the 
great old family pew, to the immense astonishment of the rustics, 
and, after afternoon service, caught up the old vicar in her im- 
perious off-hand way, and, wiU he nil he, carried him off to dinner 
— at which meal he was horrified to find himself sitting with two 
shaven priests, who talked Latin and ci-ossed themselves. His 
embarrassment was greatly increased by the behavior of Mrs. 
Eavenshoe, who admired his sermon, and spoke on doctrinal 
points with him as though there were not a pri.est witliin a mile. 
Father Maekworth was imprudent enough to begin talking at 
him, and at last said something unmistakably impertinent; upon 
which Mrs. Eavenshoe put her glass in her eye, and favored him 
with such a glance of haughty astonishment as silenced him at 

This was the beginning of hostilities between them, if one can 
give the name of hoatihtios to a series of infinitesimal annoy- 
ances on the one side, and to unmeasnrable and barely con- 
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ceaM contempt oq the other. Miu^worth, on the one hand, 
knew that she understood and despised him, and he hated her. 
She, on the other hand, knew that he knew it, but thought him 
too much below her to notice, save now and then, that she might 
put down with a high hand any, even the most distant, approach 
to a tangible impertinence. But she was no match for him in 
the arts of petty, delicate, gaUmg annoyances. There he was 
her master ; he had been brought up in a good school for that, 
and. had leamt his lesson kindly. He found out that she disliked 
his presence, and shi-unk from his smooth, lean face with unutter- 
able disUke. From tliat moment he was always in her way, over- 
whelming her with oily politeness, rushing across the room to 
pick up anything she had dropped, or to open the door, till it 
required the greatest restraint to avoid breaking through all 
forms of politeness, and bidding him begone. But why should 
we go on detailing trifles like these, which in themselves are 
nothing, but accumulated, are unbearable ? 

So it went on, till one morning, about two years after the mar- 
riage, Mackworth appeared in Clifford's room, and, yawning, 
threw himself into a chair. 

"Benedicite," said Father Clifford, who never neglected relig- 
ious etiquette on any occasion. 

Macliworth stretched out his legs and yawned, rather rudely, 
and then relapsed into silence. Father Chfibrd went on reading. 
At last Mackworth spoke. 

" I '1! tell you what, my good friend, I am getting sick of this ; 
I shall go back to Rome." 

« To Eome ? " 

" Yes, back to Rome," repeated the other impertinently, for he 
always treated the good old priest with contemptuous insolence 
when they were alone. " What is the use of staying here, fight- 
ing that woman? There is no more chance of turning her than 
a rock, and there is going to be no iamily." 

" You tlunk so ? " sdd CliEFord. 

" Giood heavens, does it look iike it ? Two years, and not a 
sign ; besides, should I talk of going, if I thought so ? Then 
there would be a career worthy of me ; then I should have a 
chance of deserving well of the Church, by keeping a wavering 
family in her bosom. And I could do it, too : every child would 
be a fresh wet^n in my hands against that woman. Oifford, do 
you think that Eavenshoe is safe ?" 

He said this so abruptly that Clifford colored and started. 
Mackwortli at the same time turned suddenly upon him, and 
scrutinized his face keenly. 

"Safe!" said the old man; "what makes you fear other- 
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" Nothing special," said Mackworth ; " only I have never been 
easy since you told me of that London escapade years ago." 

"He has been very devout ever since," said ClifFord. "I fear 
nothing." 

" Humph ! "Well, I am glad to hear it," said Mackworth. " I 
shall go to Some. I 'd sooner be gossiping with Alphonae and 
Pierre in the cloisters than vegetating here. My talents are 
thrown away." 

He departed down the winding steps of the priests' turret, 
which led to the flower-garden. The day was fine, and a pleas- 
ant seat a short distance off invited him fo ait. Ho could get a 
book he knew from the drawing-room and sit there. So, with 
habitually noiseiess tread, he passed along the dark corridor, and 
opened the drawing-room door. 

Nobody was there. The book he wanted was in the little 
drawing-room beyond, separated from the room he was in by a 
paitly-drawn curtain. The priest advanced silently over the 
deep piled carpet and looted in. 

The summer sunlight, struggling through a waving bower of 
climbing plants and the small panes of a deeply mullioned win- 
dow, fell upon two persons, at the sight of whom he paused, and, 
holding his breath, stood, like a black statue in the gloomy room, 
wrapped in astonishment. 

He bad never in his life heard these twain use any words be- 
yond those of common courtesy towards one another.; he had 
thought them the most indifferent, the coldest p^r, he had ever 
Ecen. But now I now, the haughty beauty was bending from her 
chair over her husband, who sat oa a stool at her feet ; her arm 
was round his neck, and her hand was in his ; and, as he looked, 
she parted the clustering black curls fixim his forehead and kissed 

He bent forward, and listened more eagerly. He could hear 
tlie surf on the shore, the sea-birds on the cliffs, the nightingale 
in the wood ; they fell upon his ear, but he could not distinguish 
them i he waited only for one of the two figures before him to 

At last Mrs. Eavenshoe broke silence, but in so low a voice 
that even he, whose attention was strained to the uttermost, could 
barely catch what she said. 

" I yield, my love," said she ; " I give you this one, but mind, 
the rest are mine. I have your solemn promise for that ? " 

"My solemn promise," said Densil, and kissed her again. 

"My dear," she resumed, "I wish you could get rid of that 
priest, that Mackworth. He is irksome to me." 

" lie was recommended to my especial care by my mother," 
was Densil's reply. "If you could let him stay I should much 
rather." 
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" 0, let him stay ! " said she ; " he is too contemptible for me 
to annoy myself about. But I distrust him, Densil. He Las a 
lowering look sometimes." 

"He is talented and agreeable," said- Densil; "but I never 
liked Mm." 

The listener turned to go, having heard enough, but was ar- 
rested by her continuing, — 

" By the by, my love, do you know that tliat impudent girl 
Norah has been secretly married thie three months ? " 

The priest listened more inlently than ever. 

" Wlio to ? " asked Densil. 

" To Jamea, your keeper." 

" I am glad of that. That lad James stuck to me in pnson, 
Susan, when they all left me. She is a fine feithful creature, 
too. Mind you give her a good scolding." 

Mackworth had heard enough apparently, for be stole gently 
away through the gloomy room, and walked musingly up stwrs to 
Father Clifford. 

That excellent old man look up the conversation just where it 
had left off. 

" And when," said Lg, " my brother, do you propose returning 
to Rome ? " 

" I shall not go to Eome at all," was the satisfactory reply, 
followed by a deep silence. 

In a few months, much to Father Clifford's joy and surprise, 
Mrs. Eavenshoe bore a nohle boy, which was named Guthbert. 
Cuthbert was brought up in the Romish faith, and at five years' 
old had just begun to learn hts prayers of Father Clifford, when 
an event occurred equally unexpected by all parties. Mrs. Ra- 
venahoe was again found to be in a condition to make an addition 
to her Jamily. 
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CHAPTER III. 

IN WHICH OUR HERO'S TKOUBLES BEGIN. 

Ip you were a lazy yaclitaman, sliding on a summer's day, 
before a gentle easterly breeze, over the long swell from the 
Atlantic, past the southwesterly shores of the Bristol Channel, 
you would find, alter sailing all day beneath shoreless headlands 
of black slate, that the land suddenly fell away and sunk down, 
leaving, instead of beetling cliffs, a lovely amphitheatre of hang- 
ing wood and lawn, "^ fronted by a beach of yellow sand, — a 
pleasing contrast to the white surf and dark crag to which your 
eye liad got accustomed. 

This beautiful semicircular basin is about two miles in diame- 
ter, surrounded by hills on all sides, save ihat which is open to 
the sea. East and west the headlands stretch out a mile or more, 
forming a fine bay open to the north ; while behind, landward, 
the downs roll up above the woodlands, a bare expanse of grass 
and gray stone. Half-way along the sandy beach, a trout-stream 
comes foaming out of a dai'k wood, and finds ite way across the 
shore in fifty sparkling channels; and the eye, caught by the 
silver thread of water, is snatched away above and beyond it, 
along a wooded glen, the cradle of the stream, which pierces the 
coimtry landward for a mile or two, till the misty vista is abruptly 
barred by a steep blue hill, which crosses the valley at right 
angles. A pretty little village stands at the mouth of the stream, 
and straggles with charming irregularity along the shbre for a 
considerable distance westward ; while behind, some little dis- 
tance up the glen, a handsome church-tower rises irom among 
the trees. There are some fishing-boats at anchor, there are 
some small boats on the beach, there is a coasting schooner 
beached and discharging coal, there are some fishermen loung- 
ing, there are some nets drying, there are some boys bathing, 
there ^are two grooms exercising four handsome horses ; but it 
is not upon horses, men, boats, ship, village, church, or stream 
that you will find your eye resting, but upon a noble, turreted, 
deep-porched, gray stone mansion, that stands on the opposite 
side of the stream, about a hundred feet above the village. 

On the east bank of the little river, just where it joins the sea, 
abnipt lawns of grass and fern, beautLfolly broken by groups of 
birch and oak, rise above the dark woodlands, at the culminating 
point of which, on a buttress which runs down from the higher 
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lulls behind, stands the house I speak of, the north ftont look- 
ing on the sea, and the west on the wooded glon before men- 
tioned, — the house on a ridge dividing the two. Immediately 
beliind again the dark woodlands begin once more, and above 
them is the moor. 

The house itself is of gray stone, built in the time of Henry 
"VIII. T^he fa9ade is exceedingly noble, though irregular ; the 
most striking feature in the norSi or sea front being a large dark 
porch, open ou three sides, forming the basement of a high stone 
tower, wMch occupies the centre of the building. At the north- 
west comer (that towards the- village) rises another tower of 
equal height ; and behind, above the irregular groups of chim- 
neys, the more modem cupola of the stables shows itself as the 
highest point of all, and gives, combined with the other towers, 
a charming aii- of irregularity to the whole. The windows are 
mostly long, low, and heavily mullioned, and the walls are battle- 
mented. 

On approaching the house, you And that it is built very much 
after tlie fashion of a college, with a quadrangle in the centre. 
Two sides of this, the north and west, are occupied by the house, 
the soutli by the stables, and the east by a long and somewhat 
handsome chape!, of greater antiquity than fte rest of the house. 
The centre of this quad, in place of the trim grasa-plat, is occu- 
pied by a tan lunging-ring, in the, middle of which stands a 
grauit« basin filled with crystal water from the hills. In front of 
the west wmg, a terraced flower-garden goes step by step towards 
the stream, till the smooth-shaven lawns almost mingle with the 
wild, ferny, heather turf of the park, where the dappled deer 
browse, and the rabbit runs to and fro busily. On the north, 
towards the sea, there are no gardens ; but a noble gr3,vel ter- 
race, divided irom the park only by a deep rampart, runs along 
beneath the windows ; and to the east the deer-park stretches 
away till lawn and glade are swallowed up in the encroaching 
woodland. 

Such is Eavenshoe Hall at tlie present day, and such it was 
on the 10th of June, 1831 (I like to be particular), as regards 
the still life of the place ; but, if one had then regarded the liv- 
ing inhabitants, one would have seen signs of an unusual agita- 
tion. Round tbe kitchen door stood a group of female servants 
talking eagerly together ; and, at the other side of the court, 
some half-dozen grooms and helpers wei'e evidently busy on the 
same theme, till the appearance of the stud-groom entering the 
yard suddenly dispersed them right and left; to do nothing with 
superabundant energy. 

To them also entered a lean, quiet-looking man, aged at this 
time, fifty-two. We have seen him before. He was our old 
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friend Jim, who had attended DenslI in the Fleet prison in old 
times. He had some time before this married a beautifiil Irish 
Catholic waiting-maid of Lady Alicia's, by whom he had a 
daughter, now live years old, and a son aged one week. He 
walked across the yard to where the women were talking, and 
addressed them.. 

" How is my lady to-night ? " said he. 

" Holy Mother of God 1 " said a weeping Irish house-maid, 

" How 's the young master ? " 

" Hearty, a darling ; crying his little eyes out, he is, a-blesa 

" He '!1 be bigger than Master Cuthberf, I '11 warrant ye," said 
a portly cook. 

" When was he born ? " asked James. 

" Nigh on two hours," said the other speaker. 

At this conjuncture a gi-oom came mnuing through the pas- 
sage, putting a note in his hat as he went ; he came to the stud- 
groom, and SEud, hurriedly, "A note for Dr. Marcy, at Lanceston, 
sir. What horse am I to take ? " 

" Tmmpeter. How is my lady ? " 

" Going, as far as I can gather, sir." 

James waited until he heard him dash full speed out of the 
yard, and then till he saw him disappear like a speck along the 
mountain road far aloft ; then he went into the house, and, get- 
ting as near to the sick-room as he dared, waited quietly on the 
stairs. 

It w^as a house of woo, indeed! Two hours before, one feeble, 
waiUng httle creature had taken up his burden, and begun his 
weary pilgiimage across the unknown desolate land that lay be- 
tween him and the grave, — for a part of which you and I are to 
accompany him ; while his mother even now was preparing for 
her rest, yet striving for the child's sake to lengthen, the last few 
weary steps of her journey, that they two might walk, were it 
never so ^oit a distance, together. 

The room was very still. Faintly the pure scents and sounds 
stole into the chamber of death from the blessed summer air with- 
out ; gently came the murmur of the surf upon the sands ; fainter 
and still fainter came the breath of the dying mother. The babe 
lay beside her, and her arm was round its body. The old vicar 
knelt by the bed, and Densil stood with folded arms and bowed 
head, watching the faee which had grown so dear to him, fill the 
light should die out from it forever. Only those four in the 
chamber of death ! 

The sighing grew louder, and the eye grew once more ani- 
mated. She reached out her hand, and, taking one of the vicar's, 
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laid it npon the baby's heacl. Then she looked at Densil, who 
was now leaning over hei', and with a great effort spoke, 

" Denail, dear, you will remember your promise?" 

" I will swear it, my love." 

A few more labored sighs, and a greater effort: "Swear it to 
me, love." 

He swore that he would respect the promise he had made, so 
help him Grod ! 

The eyea wei-e fixed now, and all was still. Then there was & 
long sigh; then there waa a long silence; then the vicar rose 
from his knees and looked at DenaU. There were but three ia 
the chamber now. 

Densil passed through the weeping women, and went straight 
to his own study. There he sat down, fearless, musing much 
about her who was gone. 

How he had grown to love that woman, he thought, — her that 
he had. married for her beauty and her pride, and had thought so 
cold and hard ! He remembered how the love of her had grown 
stronger, year by year, since tJieir first child was bom. How he 
had respected her ibr her firmness and consistency ; and how often, 
he thought, had he sheltered his weakness behind her strength ! 
His right hand was gone, and he was left alone to do battle by 
himself I 

One thing was certain. Happen what would, his promise 
should be respected, and this last boy, just boru, should be brought 
up a Protestant, as his mother had wished. He knew the oppo- 
sition he would have fi-om Father Mackworth, and determined to 
brave it. And, as the name of that man came into his mind, 
some of his old fierce, savage nature broke o«t again, and he 
almost cursed him aloud. 

" I hate that feJlow ! I should like to defy him, and let him do 
his worst I 'd do it, now she 's gone, if it was n't for the boys. 
No, hang it, it would n't do. If I 'd told him under seal of con- 
fession, instead of letting him grub it out, he could n't have hung 
it over me like this. I wish he was — " 

If Father Maekworfh had had the slightest inkling of the state 
of mind of his worthy patron towards him, it is very certain that 
he would not have diosen that very moment to rap at the door. 
The most acute of us make a mistake sometimes ; and he, haunted 
with vague suspicions since the conversation he had overheard in 
the drawing-room before tlie birth of Cuthbert, grew impatient^ 
and determined to solve his doubts at once, and, as we have seen, 
selected the singularly happy moment when poor, passionate 
Densil was cursing him to his heart's content. 

"Brother, I am come to comfort you," he said, opening the 
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door before Densil had time either to finish the sentence written 
above or to say, " Come in." " This is a heavy affliction, and the 



" Go away ! " said Densil, pointing to the door. 

" !Nay, nay," said the priest ; " hear me — " 

" Go away ! " said Densil, in a louder tone. " Do you hear 
me ? I want to be alono, and I mesui to he. Go ! " 

How recklessly defiant weak men get when they are once 
fairly hi a rage I Densil, who was in general civilly afraid of 
this man, would have defied, fifty such as he now. 

" There is one thing, Mr. Eavenshoe," said the priest, in a very 
different tone, "about wliich I feel it my duty to Bpeak to you, in 
.spite of the somewhat unreasonable form your grief has assumed, 
I wish to know what you mean to call your son." 

"Why?" 

" Because he is ailing, and I wish to baptize him." 

" Ton will do nothing of the kind, sir," said Densil, as red aa a 
turkey-cock. " He wili be baptized in proper time in tho parish 
church. He is to be brought up a Protestant." 

The priest looked steadily at Densil, wlio, now brought fairly 
to bay, was bent on behaving like a vahant man, and said, 
siowly, — 

" So my suspicions are confirmed, then, and you have deter- 
mined to hand over your son to eternal perdition." (He didn't 
say perdition — he used a stronger word, which we will dispense 
with, if you have no objection.) 

" Perdition, sir ! " bawled Densil ; " how dare you talk of a 
son of mine in that free-and-easy sort of way ? Why, what my 
family has done for the Church ought to keep a dozen genera- 
tions of Eavenshoes from a possibility of perdition, sir. Don't 
tell mc." 

This new and astounding theory of justification by works, 
which poor Densil had broached in his wrath, was overheard hy 
a round-faced, bright-eyed, curly-headed man about fifty, who 
entered the room suddenly, followed hy James. For one instant 
you Hbight have seen a smile of intense amusement pass over his 
merry face ; but in an instant it was gone again, and he gravely 
addressed Densil. 

" My dear Mr. Eavenshoe, I must use my authority as doctor 
to request that your son's spiritual welfare should for the present 
yield to his temporal necessities. You must have a wet-nurse, 
my good sir," 

Dehsil's brow had grown placid in a moment beneath the doc- 
tor's kindly glance. " God bless me," he said, " I never thought 
of it Poor little lad ! poor little lad ! " 

" I hope, sir," said James, " that you will let Norah have the 
young master. She has set her heart upon it." 
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" I have seen Mrs, Ilorton," said the doctor, " anci I quite ap- 
prove of tlie propostJ. I think it, indeed, a most special provi- 
dence that she should be able to undertake it. Had it been oth- 
erwise, we might have been uDdone." 

" Let U8 go at once," stud the impetuous Densil. " Where is 
the nurse ? where is the boy ? " And, so saying, he hurried out 
of tlie room, followed by the doctor and James, 

Mackwortli stood alone, looking out of the window, silent. He 
stood so long, that one who watched him peered from his hiding- 
place more than once to see if he were gone. At length he raised 
his arm, and struck his clenched Hand against the rough, granite 
window-sill so hard that he braught blood. Then he moodily 
left the room. 

As soon as the room was quiet, a child about five years old 
crept stealthily from a dark corner where ho had laid hidden, and 
with a loot of mingled shyness and curiosity on his face, departed 
quietly by another door. 

Meanwhile Densil, James, and the doctor, accompanied by the 
nurse and baby, were holding their way aeross the court-yard 
towards a cottage which lay in the wood beyond the stables. 
James opened the door, and they passed into the inner room. 

A beautifiil woman was sitting propped up by pillows, nursing 
a week-old chUd. The sunlight, admitted by a half-open shutter, 
fell upon her, lighting up her delicate features, her pale, pure 
complexion, and bringing a strange sheen on her long, loose black 
hair. Her face was bent down gazing on the child which lay on 
ber breast, and at the entrance of the par^ she looked up, and 
displayed a large, lustrous, dark-blue eye, which lighted np with 
infinite tenderness as Densil, taking tiie wiling boy from the 
nurse, plaeed it on her arm beside die other. 

" tAo care of that for me, Norah," said Densil. " It has no 
mother but you, now." 

" Acushla ma chree," she answered, " bless my little bird. 
Come to yoTir nest, alanna ; come to your pretly brother, mj 

The child's wailing was stilled now, and the doctor remarked, 
and remembered long afterwards, that the little waxen fingers, 
clutching uneasily about, came in contact with the little hand of 
the other cliild, and paused there. At this moment a beautitiil 
little girl, about five years old, got on the bed and nestled her 
peachy cheek against her mother's. As they went out, he turned 
and looked at the beautiful group once more, and then he followed 
Densil back to the house of mourning. 

Reader, before we have done with those three innocent little 
faces, we shall see them distorted and changed by many passions, 
and shall meet them in many strange places. Come, take my 
hand, and we wiU follow them on to the end. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FATHER MACKWOKTH. 

I HATE noticed that tbe sayings and doings of yottng gentlemen 
before they come to the age of, aay seven or eight, are hardly 
interesting to any but their immediate relations and friends. I 
have my eye at this moment on a young gentleman of the mature 
age of two, the instances of whose sagacity and eloqnence are of 
greater importance, and certainly more pleasant^ to me, than the 
projects of Napoleon, or the orations of Bright. And yet I fear 
that even his most brilliant joke, if committed to paper, would fall 
dead upon the pubhc ear ; and so for the present I shall leave 
Charles Eavenshoe to the care of Norah, and pass on to some 
others who demand our attention more. 

The first thing which John Mackworth remembered was his 
being left in the loge of a French school at Souen by an Enghsh 
footman. Trying to push back his memory farther, he always 
failed to conjure up any previous recollection to that. He had 
cerlainly a very indistinct one of having been happier, and having 
lived' quietly in pleasant country places with a kind woman who 
talked English ; but hia first decided impression always remained 
the same, — that of being, at six years old, left friendless, alone, 
among twenly or thirty French boys older than himself. 

His was a cruel, fate. He would have been happier appren- 
ticed to a collier. If the man who sent him there had wished to 
inflict the heaviest conceivable punishment on the poor, uncon- 
sdous little innocent, he could have done no more than simply 
left him at that school. We shall see how he found out at last 
who his benefactor was. 

English boys are sometimes brutal to one another (though not 
so often as some wish \a make out), and are always rough. Yet 
I must say, as far as my personal experience goes, the French 
boy is entirely master in the art of tormenting. He never 
strikes ; he does not know how to clench his list He is an 
arrant coward, according to an English schoolboy's definition of 
the word ; but at pinching, puUing hair, ear-pulling, and that 
chas of annoyance, all the natural ingenuity of his nation comes 
out, and he is superb ; add to this a combined, insolent, studied 
sarcasm, and you have an idea of what a disagreeable French 
schoolboy can be. 

To say that the boys at poor John Mackworth's school put all 
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these metikocla of torture in force against him, and ten iitnea 
more, ia b> give one but a ^nt idea of his sufferings. Tlie Eng- 
lish at that time were hat»l with a hatred which we in these 
sober limes have but httle idea of; and, with the cannon of Ti'af- 
algar ringing as it were in their ears, these young French gen- 
tlemen seized on Mackworth as a lawful prize providentially 
delivered into their hands. We do not know what he may have 
been tmder happier auspices, or what he may be yet with a more 
favorable start in another life ; we have oniy to do with what he 
was. Six years of friendless persecution, of life ungraced and 
uncheered by domestic love, of such bitter misery as childhood 
alone is capable of feeling or enduring, transformed him from a 
child into a heartless, vindictive man. 

And then, the French schoolmaster having roughly finiahed 
the piece of goods, it was sent to Rome to be polished and turned 
out ready for the market. Here I must leave him ; I don't 
know the process, I have seen the article when flniahed and am 
familiar with it I know the trade-mark on it as well as I know 
the Tower mark on my lifle. I may predicate of a glass that it 
is Bohemian ruby, and yet not know how Ihey gave it the cotor. 
I must leave descriptions of that system to Mr. Steinmetz, and 
men who have been behind the scenes. 

The red-hot, ultramontane, thoroughgoing Catholicism of that 
pretty pervert, Lady Alicia, was but ill satisfied with the sensi- 
ble, old English, cut and dried notions of the good Father Clif- 
ford. A comparison of notes with two or three otlier great 
ladies, brought about a consultation, and a letter to Kome, the 
result of which was that a young Englishman of presentable 
exterior, polite manners, talking English with a slightly foreign 
accent, made his appearance at Eavenshoe, and was installed 
as her ladyship's confessor, about eighteen months before her 
death. 

His talents were by no means ordinary. In very few days he 
had gauged every intellect in the house, and found that he was 
by for ^e superior of all in wit and ediication ; and he deter- 
mined that, as long as he stayed in the house, ho would be master 

Densil'a jealous temper sadly interfered with this excellent 
resolution. He was immensely angry and rebellious at the slight- 
est apparent infringement of Ms prerogative, and, after his par- 
ents' death, treated Mackworth in such an exceedingly cavalier 
manner that the latter feared he should have to move, till chance 
threw into his hand a whip wherewith he might drive Densil 
where he would. He discovered a scandalous liaison of poor 
Densil's, and in an indirect manner let him know that he knew 
all about it. This served to cement Ida influence until the appear- 
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atice of Mrs. Bavenahoe the second, who, as we have seen, Ireated 
him with such ill-disguised contempt that he was anything but 
comfortable, and was even meditating a retreat to Eome, when 
the conversation he overheard in the drawing-room made him 
pause, and the birth of the boy Cuthbert confirmed his resolution 
to stay. 

For now, indeed, there was a prospect open to him. Here waa 
this child dehvered over to hira like clay to a potter, that he 
might form it as he would. It should go hard but that the rev- 
enues and county ijifluence of the Eavenshoes should tend to the 
glory of the Church, as heretofore. Only one person was in his 
way, and that was Mrs. Eavenshoe ; after her death, he was 
master of the situation with regard lo the eldest of the boys. He 
had partly guessed, ever since he overheard the convei-sation of 
Densil and his wife, that some sort of bai^ain existed between 
Ihem about the second child ; but he paid little heed to it. It 
was, therefore, with the bitterest anger that he saw his fears con- 
firmed, and Densii angrily obstinate on the matter ; for, supposing 
Cuthbert were to die, all his trouble and anxiety would slvwI 
nothing, and the old house and lands would tall to a Protestant 
heir, the first time in the history of the island. Father Chfford 
consoled him. 

Meanwhile, his behavior towards Densil waa gradually and 
insensibly altered. He became the iree-and-eaay man of the 
world, the amusing companion, llie wise counsellor. He saw 
that Densil was of a nature to lean on some one, and he was 
determined it should be on him ; so he made himself necessary. 
But he did more than this ; he determined he would be beloved 
as well as respected, and with a happy audacity he set to work to 
win that poor, wild, foolish heart to himself, using such arts of 
pleasing as must have been furnished by his own mother wit, and 
could never have been learned ia a hundred years fiwm a Jesuit 
college. The poor heart was not a hard one to win j and the 
day Siey buried poor Father Chfford in the mausoleum, it was 
with a mixture of pride at his own talents, and contemptuous 
pity for his dupe, that Mackworth hstened to Densil as he told 
him that he was now his only friend, and besought him not to 
leave him, — which thing Mackworth promised, with the deepest 
sincerity, he would not do. 
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MasTEB Chakles, blessed with a placid temper and a splendid 
appetite, throve amazingly. Before you knew where you were, 
he was m tops and bottoms ; before yoa had thoroughly realized 
that, he was learning hia let(«i-s ; then thei-e was hardly time to 
turn round, before he was a rosy-cheeked boy of ten. 

From tbe very first gleam of reason, he had been put solely 
and enlirely under the cai'e of Mr. SneD, the old Ticar, who had 
been with hia mother when she died, and a Protestant nurse, Mrs. 
Varley. Faitbfully had these two disohaiged their sacred trust ; 
and, if love can repay such services, right well were they repaid, 

A pleasant task they had, though, for a more lovable little lad 
than Charles there never was. His little heart seemed to have 
an infinite capacity of affection for all who approached him. 
Everything animate came before him in the light of a fiieod, to 
whom he wished to make himself agreeable, from his kind old 
tutor and nurse down to his pony and terrier. Charles had not 
arrived at the lime of life when it was possible for him to quarrel 
about women ; and so he actually had no enemies as yet, but was 
welcomed by pleasant and kind faces wherever he went. At one 
time he would be at hia father's knee, while the good-natured 
Densil made him up some fishing-tackle ; next you would find 
him in the kennel with the whipper-in, feeding tbe hounds, half 
smothered by their boisterous welcome ; then the stables would 
own him for a time, while the lads were cleaning np and feeding ; 
then came a sudden flitting to one of the keeper's lodges ; and 
anon he would be down on the sands, wading with half a dozen 
fisher-boya as happy as himself, — but welcome and beloved 
everywhere. 

Sunday was a right pleasant day for him. After seeing his 
father shave, and examining his gold-topped dressing-case from 
top to bottom, — amusements which were not participated in by 
Cuthbert, who had grown too manly, — he would haste through 
his breakfast, and with his clean clothes hurry down the village 
towards tbe vicarage, which stood across the stream near the 
church. Not to go in yet, you will observe, because the sermon, 
ho well knew, was getting its finishing touches, and tbe vicar 
must not be disturbed. No, the old stone bridge would bring 
him np ; and there he would stay, looking at the brown, crysfal- 
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cleai water rushing and seething among the rocks, lying dark 
under the oak-roots, and flashing merrily over the weii', just 
above the bridge ; till, " flick I " a silver bar would shoot quiver- 
ing into the air, and a salmon would light on the top of tiie fall, 
just where the water broke, and would struggle oa into the still 
pool above, or be beaten back by the force, to resiune his attempt 
when he had gained breath. The trout, too, under the bridge, 
bless the rogues, they knew it was Sunday well enough, — how 
they would lie up there in the swiftest places, where glancing 
liquid glorified the poor pebbles below into living amber, and 
would hardly trouble themselves to snap at the great fat, silly 
stoneflies that came floating down. 0, it was a terrible place 
for dawdling was that stone bridge, on a summer Sabbath mom. 

But now would the country folks come trooping in from far 
and near, for Eavenshoe was the only church for miles, and how- 
ever many of them there were, every one had a good hearty West- 
country greeting for him. And, as the crowd increased near 
the ohurch-door, there was so much to say and hear, that I am 
afraid the prayers suffered a little sometimes. 

The villagers were pleased enough to see the lad in the old 
carved horsebox (not to be irreverent) of a pew, beneath the 
screen in the chancel, with the light froai the old rose window 
shining ou his curly brown hair. The older ones would think 
of tlie haughty beautiful lady who sat there so few years ago, 
and oftentimes one of the more sagacious would shake his head 
and mutter to himself, " Ah ! if ke were heir." 

Any boy who reads this story, and I hope many will read it, 
is hereby advertised that it is exceedingly wrong to he inatten- 
tive in church in sermon time. It is very naughty to look up 
through the windows at the white clouds flying across the blue 
sky, and think how merrily the shadows are sweeping over the 
upland Iflwn, where the pewits' neSts are, and the blackcock is 
crowing on the gray stones among the heather. No boy has any 
right to notice another boy's absence, and spend sermon-time in 
wondering whether he is catching crabs among the green and 
crimson sea-weed on the rocks, or bathing in the siill pool under 
the cliff. A boy had better not go to church at all, if he spends 
his time in thinking about the big trout that lies up in one of 
the pools in the woodland stream, and whether he will be able 
to catch a sight of him again by creeping gently through the 
hazel and king fern. Bird's-nests, too, even though it he the 
ringousel's, who is to lay her last egg this blessed day, and is 
marked for spoliation to-morrow, should be banished from a boy's 
mind entirely during church time. Now, I am sorry to say that 
Charles was very much given to wander in church, and, when 
asked about the sermon by the vicar next day, woiild look rather 
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foolish. Let us liope tiiat he will be a warning to all sinnera 
in this respect. * 

Then, after church, there would be dinner, at his fe.ther's lunch- 
time, in the dark old haU, and there would be more to tell his fa- 
ther and brother than could be conveniently got through at that 
meal ; then there was church again, and a long stroU in the gold- 
en sunshine along the shore. All, happy summer Sabbaths I 

The only two people who were ever cold fo Charles, were his 
brother and Mackworth, Not that they were openly uniind, but 
there was between both of them and himself an indefinable gulf, 
an entire want of sympathy, which grieved him sometimes, though 
he was as yet too young to fae much troubled by it. He only ex- 
hausted ail Ms little arta of pleasing towards tliem to try and win 
them ; he was indefatigable in running messages for Catlibert and 
the chaplain ; and once, when kind grandaunt Aaeot (she was a 
Miss Headstall, daughter of Sir Cingle Headstall, and married 
Geoi^e Lord Ascot, brother of Lady Alicia, Densil's mother) sent 
him a pineapple in a box, he took it to the priest and would have 
had him take it. Mackworth refused il, but looked on him not 
unkindly for a few minutes, and then turned away with a sigh. 
Perhaps he was trying to recall the time so long, long ago, ivhen 
his own face was aa open and as innocent as that. God knows! 
Charles cried a little, because the priest wouldn't take it, and, 
having given his brother the best slice, afe the rest in the stable, 
with the assistance of his foster-brother and two of the pad grooms. 
Thereby proving himself to he a lad of low and dissipated habits ! 

Cutbbert was at this time a somewhat good-looking young fel- 
low of sixteen. Neither of the brothers was what would be called 
handsome, though, if Charles's face was the most pleasing, Cuth- 
bert certainly had the most regular features. His forehead was 
lofty, although narrow, and flat at the sides ; his cheek-bones were 
high, and his nose was aquiline, not ill-formed, though prominent, 
starling rather suddenly out below his eyes ; the lips were thin, 
the mouth small and firmly closed, and the chin short and promi- 
nent. The tonl ensemble was hardly pleasing even at this youth- 
ful period ; the fe.ce was too much fonued and decided for so 
young a man. 

Cutbbert was a reserved, methodical lad, with whom no one 
could iind fault, and yet whom few hked. He was studious and 
devout to an extent rare in one so young ; and, although a capital 
horseman and a good shot, he but seldom indulged in those amuse- 
ments, preferring rather a walk with the steward, and soon re- 
turning to the dark old hbrary to his books and Father Mack- 
worth. There they two would sit, like two owls, hour after hour, 
appearing only at meals, and talking French to one another, no- 
ticing Charley but little ; who, however, was always full of news, 
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and would tell if, too, iu spite of the inattenfioii of tUs strange 
couple. Densil began to respect and be sligHtlj afraid of hia eld- 
eat son, as his superior in learning and in natural abihties ; but I 
think Charles had the biggest share in his heart. ■ 

Aunt Ascot had a year before sent for Culhbert to pay her a 
visit at Eanford, her son's. Lord Ascot's place, where she lived 
with him, ho being a widower, and kept house for him. Eanford, 
we aU know, or ought to know, contains the largest private racing- 
stud ia England, and the Ascot femily, for many generations, had 
given themselves up entirely to sporting, — so much so, that their 
ruarriages -mth other houses have been to a certain extent influ- 
enced by it ; and so poor Cuthberl, as wo may suppose, was quite 
like a flah out of water. He detested and despised the men he 
met tJiere, and they, on their parts, such of them aa chose to notice 
him, thought him a surly young book-worm ; and, as for his grand- 
aunt, he hated the very sound of that excellent lady's voice. Her 
abruptness, her homisopathie medicines, her Protestantism (which 
she was ^ways airing), and her stable-talk, nearly drove him 
mad ; while she, on the other hand, thought him one of the most 
d^agreeable boys she had ever met in her life. So the visit was 
rather a failure than otherwise, and not likely to be i-epeated. 
Nevertheless, her ladyship was very fond of young faces, and so, 
in a twelvemonth, she wrote to Densil as follows ; — 

"I am one mass of lumbago all round the small of my back, 
and I find nothing like opodeldoc after all. The pain is very se- 
vere, but 1 suppose yon would comfort me, as a heretic, by saying 
it is nothing to wliat I shall endure in a few years' time. Bah 1 
I have no patience with you Papists, packing better people than 
yourselves off somewhere in that free-and-easy way. By the by, 
how is that father confessor of yours, Markworfh, or some such 
name, — mind me, Eavenshoe, that fellow is a rogue, and yon 
being, like all Eavenshoes, a fool, there is a pair of you. Why, 
if one of Ascot's grooma was to smile as that man does, or to 
whine in his speech as that man does, when he is talking to a 
woman of rank, I'd have him discharged on the sjiot, without 
warning, for dishonesty. 

" Don't put a penny on Ascot's horse at Cheater ; he will never 
stay over the Cup course. Curfew, in my opinion, looks by no 
means badly for the Derby; he is scratched for the Two Thou- 
sand, which was necessary, though I am sorry for it, &e., &c., &e. 

" I wish you would send me your boy, will you ? Not the 
eld^t, — file Protestant one. Perhaps he may n't be such an 
insufferable coxcomb as his brother." 

At which letter Densil shook his honest sides with uproarious 
laughter. " Cnthbert, ray boy," he said, " you have won your 
dear aunt's heart entirely ; though she, being determined to 
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mortify tte flesh ■with its affections, does not propose seeing you 
again, hut mka for CliEtfley. The candor of that dear old lady 
increases with her age. You seem to have been making your 
court too, father; she speaks of your sraile in the most unquali- 
fied terms." 

" Her ladyship must do me the honor to quiz me," said Mack- 
worth. " If it is possible to judge by her eye, she must like me 
about as well as a mad dog." 

" For my part, father," said Cuthbert, curling up the comers 
of his thin hps sardonically, " I shaJl he highly content to leave 
my dear aunt in the peaceable enjoyment of ber favorite society 
of grooms, horse-jockeys, blacklegs, dissenting mimstcrs, and such 
like, A month in that house, my dear Chai'tey, win qualify you 
for a billiard-marker ; and, after a course of six weeks, you wiU 
be,flt to take the situation of croupier in a low hell on a race- 
course. How you win enjoy yourself, my dear ! " 

"Steady, Cuthbert, steady," said his lather; "I can't allow 
you to talk like that about your cousin's house. It is a great 
house for field sports, but there is not a better conducted house in 
the kingdom." 

Cuthbert lay over on the sofa to fondle a cat, and ILen con- 
tinued, speaking very deliberately, in a slightly louder voice ; — 

" I will allow my aunt to be the most polite, intellectual, deli- 
cate-minded old lady in creation, my dearest father, if you wish 
it ; only, not having been bom (I beg her pardon, dropped) in a 
racing-stable, as she was herself, I can hardly appreciate her con- 
versation always. As for my cousin, I consider him a splendid 
sample of an hereditary legislator. Charley, dear, you won't go 
to church on Sunday afternoon at Eanford ; you will go into the 
croft with your cousin Ascot to see the chi<iens fed. Ascot ia 
very curious in his poultiy, particularly on Sunday afternoon. 
Father, why does he cut all tiie cocks' t^s square ? " 

" Pooh, pooh ! " said Densil, " what matter ? many do it besides 
him. Don't you be squeamish, Cuthbert, — though, mind you, I 
don't defend cock-fighting on Sunday." 

Cuthbert laughed and departed, taking his cat with him. 

Charles had a long coach-journey of one day, and then an 
awful and wonderful journey on the Great Western Railway as 
far as Twyford, — alighting at which place, he was accosted by a 
pleasant-looking, fresh-colored boy, dressed in close-fitting cord 
trousers, a blue handkerchief. Spotted with white, and a Scotch 
cap ; who said : — 

" Oh ! I'm your cousui "Welter. I'm the same age as you, and 
I 'm going to Eton next half. I 've brought you over Tiger, 
because Punch is lame, and the station-master will li>ok aft«r 
your things ; so we can eome at once." 
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The hoys were irietidE in two minutes ; and, going out, there 
was a groom holding two ponies, — on the pretliest of which 
Chai-iey soon found himself seated, and joggiog on with his com- 
panion towards Henley. 

I like to see two honest lads, just introduced, opening their 
heaila to one another, and I know nothing more pleasant than to 
see how they rejoice as each similarity of taste comes out. By 
the time these two had got to Henley Bridge, Lord Welter had 
heard the name of every horse in the BaycDshoe stables, and 
Charley was rapidly getting learned in Lord Ascot's racing stud. 
The river at Henley distracted his attention for a time, as the 
biggest he had seen, and he asked his cousin, " Did he thmk the 
Mississippi was much bi^er than tliat now ? " and Lord Welter 
supposed, " dear, yes, a great deal bigger," he should say. 
Then tiiere was more conversation about dogs and guns, and 
pleasant country places to ride through ; then a canter over a 
lofty, breezy down, and then the liver again, far below, and at 
their feet the chimneys of Ranford, 

The house was very full ; and as the hoys came up there was 
a crowd of phaetons, dog-carts, and saddle-horses, for the people 
were just arriving home for dinner afler the afternoon drive, and, 
as they tad all been to the same object of attraction that after- 
noon, they had all come in together, and were loitering about, talk- 
ing, some not yet dismounted, and some on the steps. Welter 
was at home at once, and had a word with every one ; but 
Charles was left alone, sitting on his pony, feeling very shy ; till, 
at last^ a great brown man, with a great brown moustache and a 
gruff voice, , came up to him and lifted him off the horse, holding 
him out at ana'e length for inspection. 

" So you are Curly Ravenshoe's boy, hey ? " Said he. 

"Yes, sir." 

" Ha ! " said the stranger, putting him down, and leading him 
towards the door; just tell your father you saw General Main- 
waring, will you, and that he wanted to know how hb old friend 

Charles looked at the great brown hand which was in his own, 
and thought of the Affghan war, and of all the deeds of renown 
that that hand had done, and was raising his eyes to tlie Gleneral's 
face, when they were arrested half-way by another face, not the 
General's. 

It was that of a handsome, gi-ay-headed man, who might have 
been sixty, he was so well comei-ve, but who was actually far 
more. He wore his own white hair, which contrasted strongly 
with a pair of delicate thin black eyebrows. His complexion was 
florid, with scarcely a wrinkle, his features were fine and regular, 
and a pair of sparkling dark gray eyes gave a pleasant hght to 
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hla face. His dress was wondrously neal^ and Charles, looking 
on him, guessed, with a boy's tact, that he was a man of mark. 
" Whose son did you say he was. General ? " said the stranger. 
" Curly's !" said Mainwaring, stopping and smiling. 
" No, really I " said the other ; and then he looked fixedly at 
Charles, and began, to laugh, and Charley, seeing nothing better 
to do, looked up at the gray eyes and laughed too, and this made 
the stranger worse ; and then, to crown the joke, the General 
began to langh too, though none of them had said a syUable more 
than what I have written down ; and at last the ridiculous exhibi- 
tion flnishod up by the old gentleiuan taking a great pinch of snuff 
from a gold box, and turning away. 

Charles was much puzzled, and was still more so when, in an 
hour's time, having dressed himself, and being on his way down- 
stairs to his aunt's room, who had just come in, he was stopped 
on a landing by this same old geatleman, beautifully di'essed for 
dinner, who looked on him as before. 

He didn't laugh this time, but he did worse. He utterly 
" dumbfoundered " Charley, by asking, abruptly, — 
"How's Jim? " 

" He is very well, thank you, sir. His wife Norah nursed me 
when mamma died." 

"0, indeed," said the other; "so he hasn't cut your father's 
throat yet, or anything of that sort ? " 

" O dear, no," said Charles, horrified ; " bless you, what can 
make you think of such things ? Why, he is the kindest man in 
the world." 

" I don't know," said the old gentleman, thoughtfully ; " that 
excessively faithful kind of creature is very apt to do that sort of 
thing. I should discharge any servant of mine who exhibited the 
slightest symptoms of affection, as a dangerous lunatic"; with 
wHch villanous sentiment he departed. 

Charles thought what a strange old gentleman he was for a 
short time, ajid then slid down the banisters. They were better 
banisters than those at Eavenshoe, being not so steep, and longer : 
so he went up, and shd down again ; * after which he knocked at 
his aunt^s door. 

It was with a beating heart that he waited for an answer. 
Cuthbert had described Lady Ascot as such a horrid old offl-ess, 
that he was not without surprise when a cheery voice said, " Come 
in," and, entering a handsome room, he found himself in presence 
of a noble-looking old lady, with gi^ay Lair, who was netting in an 
upright, old-fashioned chair. 

"So yoK are Charles Eavenshoe, eh?" she began. "Why, 

lown are broad oak ones, witli a rib in Hie 
;h is coming in, are wretoiied. 
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my dear, you must be perished wiih cold and hunger. I should 
have come in before, but I didn't expect you so soon. Tea will 
be here directly. Tou ain't a beauty, my dear, but I think I 
shall lite you, There never was but one really handsome Rsr 
venshoe, and that was poor Petre, your grandfather. Poor Alicia 
made a great fool of herself, but she was very happy with him. 
"Welter, you naughty boy, be still." 

The Eight Honorable Viscount Welter wanted hie tea, and 
was consequently troublesome and fractioua. He had picked a 
quarrel with Ma grandmother's terrier, which he averred had 
bitten iiim in the leg, and he was now heating the poker, in 
order, he informed the old lady, to burn the place out, and pre- 
vent h/drophobia. Whether he would have done so or not, we 
shall never know now, for, tea coming in at that moment, he 
instantly sat down at table, and called to Charles to do likewise. 

" Call Miss Adelaide, will you, Sims ? " ssdd Lady Ascot j and 
presently there came tripping into the room the loveliest little 
blonde feiry, about fen years old, that ever you saw. She fixed 
her large blue eyes on Charley, and then came up and gave him 
a kiss, which he, the rogue, returned with interest, and then, tak- 
ing her seat at the table, she turned to Welter, and hoped he was 
going to be good. 

Such, however, it soon appeared, was not his lordship's inten- 
tion. He had a guest at . table, and he was bound in honor to 
show off before him, besides having to attend to his ordinary duty 
of frightening his grandmother as nearly info fits s& waa safe. 
Accordingly he began the repast by cramming buns into his 
mouth, using the handle of his knife as a rammer, until the salva- 
tion of his life appeared an impo^bility, at which point he rose 
and left the room with a rapi^ uneven step. On his reappear- 
ance he began drinking, but having caught his grandmother's eye 
over his teacup, he winked at her, and then held his breath till he 
was purple, and she begun to wring her hands in despair. All 
this time he was stimulated by Charles's laughter and Adelaide's 
crying out continually, " O, is n't he a naughty boy, Lady Ascot ? 
O, do teU him not to do it 1 " But tlie crowning performance of 
this promising yoimg gentleman, the feat which threw everything 
else into the shade, and which confirmed Charley in hia admira- 
tion of his profound talents, was this : Just as a tall, grave, and 
handsome footman was pouring water into the teapot, and while 
her ladyship was inspecting the operation with all the intense 
interest of an old tea-maker, at that moment did Lord Welter 
contrive to inflict on the unfortunate man a pinch on the leg of 
such a shrewdly agonizing nature as caused him to gnash his 
teeth in Lady Ascot's face, to cry aloud, " Lord ! " to whirl the 
ketlie within an inch of her venerable nose, and finally to gyrate 
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serosa the room oa one leg, and stand looking like the king of 

Lady Ascot, who had merely seen the effect, and not the cause, 
ordered him promptly to leave the room, whereupon Welter ex- 
plained, and afterwards continued to Charles, with an offhand 
candor quite his own, as if no such perpon as his grandmother 
was within a hundred miles, — 

" Tou know, Charley, I should n't dare to behave Uke this if 
my tutor was at home ; she 'd make nothing of telling htm, now. 
She 's in a terrible wax, but she '11 be all right by 3ie time he 
comes hack from his holidays ; won't you, grandma ? " 

" Ton wicked boy," she replied, " I hope Hawtrey will cure 
you ; Keate would have, I know." 

The hoya slid on the banisters; then they went to deasei-t. 
Then they went np-stairs, and looked over Welter's cricket ap- 
paratus, fiahing-tackle, and so on ; and then they went into the 
biUiard-room, which waa now lighted up and fuU of guests. 

There were two tables in the room, at one of which a pool waa 
getting up, whUe the other was empty. Welter was going to play 
pool, and Charles would have liked to do so too, being a very tol- 
erable player ; only he had promised hia old tutor not to play for 
money till he was eighteen, and so he*sat in the corner by the 
empty table, under the marking-board, with one leg gathered un- 
der him, and instantly found himself thinking about the little girl 
he had seen up-stairs. 

Once or twice he was surprised to fiiid himself thinking so 
much about her, but he found it a pleasant subject, too, for he 
had sat in his comer more than half an hour without changing it, 
when he becMne aware that two men were taking down cues from 
the rack, and were going to play at hia table. 

They were his two friends of the afternoon, Gieneral Mainwar- 
ing and the gray-headed man who laughed. When they saw 
him they seemed glad, and the old gentleman asked him why he 
waa n't playing. 

"I mustn't play pool," he answered. "I should Hke to mark 
for yon." 

" Well said, my hero," said the General : " and so Jim. 's an hon- 
est'man, is he?" 

Charles saw that the old gentleman had told the General what 
had passed oa the stairs, and wondered why he should take such 
an interest in him ; but he soon fell to thinking about little Ade- 
laide again, and marking mechanically though correctly. 

He waa aroused by the General's voice, — " Who did you mark 
that last miss to, my htlle man ? " he said. 

" To the old gentleman," said Oharlea, and then blushed at flie 
consciousness of having said a rude thing. 
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" That is one for yon, MethusaloSi," said iLe General. 

"Never mind," said the old gentleman, "I have one great 
source of pride, which no one can rob me of; I am twelve years 
older than I look," 

They went on playing. " By the by," said the General, " who 
is that exceedingly pretty child that the old lady has got with 

" A ehUd she has adopted," said the old gentleman. " A grand- 
daughter of an old friend who died in poverty. She is a noble- 
hearted old soul, the jockey, with all her absurdities." 

" Who was she ? " said the GeneraL " (That was rather a fluke, 
was it not ?) " 

" She ? "Why, a daughter of old Gagle HeadsfaU's, the mad 
old Cheshire baronet, — you don't remember him, of course, hut 
your father knew liim. Drove his tandem round and round 
Berkeley Sq^uare for four hours on a foggy night, under the im- 
pression he was going home to Hounslow, and then fired at the 
watchman who tried to put him right, taking him for a highway- 
man. The son went to France, and was lost sight of in the revo- 
lution ; so the girl eame in for wiiat money tbere was : not very 
much, I take it. This poor thing, who was pretty and clever 
enough, hut without eddfetion, having been literally brought up 
in a stable, captivated the sagacious Ascot, and made him a capi- 
tal wife." 

"I suppose she'll portion this girl, then; you say ?he had 
money ? " 

" H'm," said the old gentleman, ■' there 's a story about the 
aforesaid money, which is told in diffeient way?, but which 
amounts to thip, that the money is no more Hallo, our marker 
is getting sleepy." 

" Not at all, sir," s^d Qiarles, " If you will excuse me a mo- 
ment, I will come back." 

He ran across to Lord Welter, who was leamng on his cue. 
" Can you tell me," said he, " who is that old gentleman '' ' 

" Which old gentleman ? " 

"That one, with the black eyebrows, plajmg mfh General 
Mainwaring. There, he is taking snuff." 

"O, Mmf said Welter j "that is Lord Saltire," 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE WABEEN HASTINGS. 



Time, tlie inexorable, kept mowing away at poor Charles's 
flowers until the disagreeable old creature bad cut them all down 
but two or tbree, aud mowed right ioto the morning wbea it was 
necessary that be ahould go home ; and tben Charles, looking 
forward through bis tears, could see notbing at first but tbo very 
coHuuonest grass. For was he not going to leave Adelaide, 
probably never to see her again? In sbort, Chariea was in love, 
and going to separate from tbe object of bis affections for the first 
time; at which I request yon will not laugh, but just reflect how 
old you were yourself when you first fell in love. 

The little flirt, she must have wai^ed till she heard him coming 
out of his room, and then have pretended to be coming up-stairs 
all in a hurry. He got a kiss or a dozen, though, and a lock of 
hair, I believe ; but he had n't much time to think about it, for 
Lord Ascot waa calling out for him, and when lie got into the 
haU, there was all the household to see him off. Everybody had 
a kind word for him; the old lady cried; Lord Saltire and the 
General shook bauds ; Lord Welter said it was a beastly sell ; 
and Lord Ascot bummed and hawed, and told him to tell bis 
father he had heen a good boy. They were all sorry he was 
going, and he felt as though he was leaving old friends ; but the 
carriage was there, and the rain was pouring down ; and, with 
one last look at the group of faces, he was in the carriage and 

It was a terrible day, though he did not notice it at flraf. He 
was thinking how pleasant it was that the people were all so kind 
to him, jnst as kind as they were at home. He thought of Ade- 
laide, and wondered whether she would ever think of him. He 
was r^her glad that Welter was such a naughty boy (not really 
naughty, you know), because she would be less likely to like him. 
And then he thought how glad the people at home would be to 
see him ; and then he looked out of window. He bad left Lord 
Ascot's carriage, and got into the train, some time before tliis. 
Kow he saw that the train was going very slowly, and nothing 
was visible through the driving rain. Then he tried to remember 
whether he had ever heard his father speak of Lord Saltire, and 
what he had heard about him ; and, thinking about this, the trmn 
stopped. — Swindon ! 
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He got out to go to the rofrealiment-TOom, and began wonder- 
ing wliat the noise was which prevented him from hearing any 
one when they spoke, and why the people looked scared, and 
talked in knots. Then he fomid that it was the wind in the roof; 
and some one told him that a chimney had been blown across the 
line, and they must wait tiU. it was removed. 

All the day the brave engine fought westward against the 
wind, and two hours after lime Charles found himself in the coach 
which would take him to Sfonnington. The night crept on, and 
the coach crawled on its way through the terrible night, and 
Charles slept In tie eold, pitiless morning, as they were going 
over a loftily exposed moor, the coach, though only going foot's 
pace, stood for an instant on two wheels, and then fell ci'ashing 
over on to a heap of roadside stones, awaking CharleB, who, being 
unhurt, lay still for a minute or so, with a faint impression of 
having been shaken in his sleep, and, after due refiection, made 
the brilliant discovery that the coach was upset. 

He opened the door over his head, and jumped out. For an 
instant he was blinded by the stinging rain, but turned his back 
to it ; and then, for the first time, he became aware that this was 
the most terrible gale of wind he Iiad ever seen in his lifetime. 

He assisted the coachman and guard, and the solitary outside 
passenger, to lead the poor horses along the road. They fought 
on for about two hundred yards, and came to ao alehouse, on the 
sight of which Charles knew that they were two stages short of 
where he thought they had been ; for this was the Watershed 
Inn, and the rain from its roof ran partly into the Bristol Channel, 
.and partly into the British. 

After an ho.ur's rest here, Charles was sunmioned to join the 
coach in the valley below, and ihcy crawled on again. It was a 
weary day, over some very bleak country. They saw in one 
place a cottage unroofed on a moor, and the trarifled family 
crouched down beneath the tottering walls. In tlie valleys great 
trees were down across the road, which were cross-cut and moved 
by countrymen, who told of oaks of three hundred years fallen 
in the night, and of corn-stacks hurried before the blast like the 
leaves of autumn. Still, as each obstacle was removed, there 
was the guard up blowing his horn cheerily, and Charles waa 
inside with a jump, and on they went. 

At last, at three o'clock, the coach drove under tike gate of the 
" Chichester Arms," at Stonningfon, and Charles, jumping out, 
was received by the establishment with the air of people who had 
done a clever thing, and were ready to take their meed of praise 
with humility. The handsome landlady took great credit to her- 
self for Charles's arrival, — so much so, that one would have 
thought she herself had single-handed dragged the coach from 
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Exeter. " She had been sure all along that Mr. Charles would 
come." A speech which, with the cutting glance that accom- 
panied it, goaded the landlord to retort, in a voice wheezy with 
good living, and to remind her that she had said, not ten minutes 
before, that she was quite sure he would n't ; whereupon the land- 
lady loftily begged him not to expose himself before the servants. 
At which the landlord laughed, and choked himself ; at which the 
landlady slapped him on the back, and laughed too; after which 
they went in. 

His father, the landlord told him, had sent his pony over, as he 
was afraid of a carriage on the moor to-day, and that, if he felt at 
all afrwd to come on, ho was to sleep where he was. Charles 
looked at the comfortable parlor, and hesitated ; but, happening 
to close hia eyes an instant, he saw as plain as possible the library 
at home, and the flickering fire-light falling on the crimson aad 
oak furniture, and his father listening for him through the roaring 
wind ; and so he hesitated no longer, but said he would push on, 
and that he would wish to see his servant while he took dinner. ■ 

The landlord eyed him admiringly with his head on one side, 
and proceeded to remark that com was down another shilling ; 
that Squire West had sold his chestnut mare for one hundred and 
twenty pounds ; and that if he kept well under the walls going 
home he would be out of the wind ; that his missis was took 
.poorly in the night with spasms, and had been cured by two wine- 
glasses of peppermint ; that a many chimney-pots was blown 
down, and that old Jim Baker had heard tell as a pig was blowed 
through the church window. After which he poked the fire and 
retired, 

Charles was hard at his dinner when his man came in. It was 
the oldest of the pad grooms, — a man with grizzled hair, looking 
like a white terrier ; and he stood before him smoothing his face 
with his hand. 

" Hallo, Michael," said Charley, " how came you to come ? " 

"Master wouldn't send no other, sir. It's a awful day down 
there ; there 'e above a hundred trees down along the road." 

" Shall we be able to get there ? " 

"As much as we shall, sir." 

" Let us tiy. Terrible sea, I suppose ? " 

" Awful to look at, su-. Mr. Mackworth and Mr. Cuthbert 
are down to look at it." 

" No craft ashore ? " 

" None as yet. None of our boats is out. Yesterday morning 
a Pill boat, 52, stood in to see where she was, and beat out again, 
but that was before it came on so bad." 

So they started. They pushed rapidly out of the town, and 
up a narrow wooded valley which led to the moor which lay be- 
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tween them and KavensKoe. For some time they were well 
enough sheltered, and made capital way, till the wood began to 
grow sparer, and the road ta rise abruptly. Here the blast be- 
gan to be more sensibly felt, and in a quarter of a mile they had 
to leap three uprooted trees j before them they heard a rushing 
noise like the sea. It was the wind upon the moor. 

Creeping along under the high stone walla and bending down, 
they pushed on Btili, until, coming to (he open moor, and receiv- 
ing for the first time the terrible tornado full in their feces, the 
horses reared up aad reftised to proceed; but, being got side by 
side, and their heads being homeward, they managed to get on, 
though the rain upon their faces was agonizing. 

As they were proceeding thus, with Michael on the windward 
side, Charles looked up, and there was another horseman beside 
him. He knew him directly; it was Lloyd's agent. 

" Anything wrong, Mr. Lewis ? Aiiy ship ashore ? " he 
shouted. 

" Not yet, sir," said the agent. " But there '1! be many a good 
sailor gone to the bottom before to-morrow morning, I am think- 
ing. This is the heaviest gale for forty years," 

By degrees they descended to more sheltered valleys, and after 
a time found themselves in the court-yard of the hil. Charles 
was caught up by his father ; Lloyd's agent was sent to the 
housekeeper's room; and very soon Charles had foi^otteu all 
about wind and weatlier, and was pouring into his father's ear all 
his impressions of Rauford. 

" I am glad you like it," said Densil, " and I ' 11 be bound they 
liked you. You ought to have gone first; Cuthbert don't suit 

"O, Cuthhert's too clever for them," said Charles; "they are 
not at all clever people, bless you ! " Aod only just in time, too, 
for Cuthbert walked into the room. 

"Well, Charley," ho said coolly, "so you 're come back. "Well, 
and what did you think of Welter, eh ? I suppose he suited you ? " 

"I thought him very funny, Cuthbert," said Charles, timidly. 

"1 thoaght him an abominable young nuisance," said Cuthbert, 
" I hope he has n't taught you any of his fool's tricks." 

Charles was n't to he put off like this ; so he went aad kissed 
his brother, and then came back to his father. There was a long, 
dull evening, and when they went to complines, he went to bed. 
Up in his room he could hear that the wind was worse than ever, 
not rushing up ia great gusts and sinking again, as in ordinary 
gales, but keeping up one continued, unvarying scream against 
the house, which was terrible to hear. 

He got frightened at being alone; afraid of finding some ghostly 
thing at his elbow, which had approached him unheard through 
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the noise. He began, indeed, to meditate upon going down-sfairs, 
when Cuthbert, coming into the next room, reassured bira, and 
he got into bed. 

This was n't much better though, for there was a thing m a 
black hood caiae and stood at the head of his bed ; and, though 
he could not see if^ he could feel the wind of its heavy diapeiiea 
as it moved. Moreover, a thing like a caterpillar, with a cat's 
head, about two feet long, came creep-creeping up the counlei- 
pane ; which he valiantly smote, and found it to be his handkei- 
chicf, — and still the unvarying roar went on till it was unen- 
durable. 

He got up, and went to hia brother's room, and was cheered to 
find a light burning j- he came softly in, and called, " Cuthbert." 

" "Who is there F " asked he, with a sudden stai-t. 

" It 's I," said Charles ; " can you sleep ? " 

"Not I," s^d Cuthbert, sitting up. "I can hear people talking 
in the wind. Come into bed ; I 'm so glad you 're come." . 

Charles lay down by his brother, and they talked about ghosts 
for a long time. Once theii fether came in with a light from his 
bedroom next door, and sat on the bed talking, as if he, too, was 
glad of company, and after that they dozed off and slept. 

It was in the gray hght of morning that they awoke together 
and started up. The wind was as bad as ever, but the whole 
house was still, and th^ stared ferrifled at one another. 

" What was it ? " whispered Charles. 

Cuthbert shook his head, and hatened again. As he was open- 
ing his mouth to speak, it came ^ain, and they knew it was that 
which woke them. A sound like a single footstep on fhe^floor 
above, light enough, but which shook the room. Cuthbert was 
out of bed in an instant, tearing on his clothes. Charles jumped 
out too, and asked him, " What is it ? " 

"A gun!" 

Charles well knew what awfu! disaster was implied in those 
words. The wind was northwest, setting into the bay. The ship 
that fired that gun was doomed. 

He heard hia father leap out of bed and ring furiously at his 
belL Then doors began to open and shut, and voices and rapid 
footsteps were heard in the passage. In ten minutes the whole 
terrified household were running hither and thither, about they 
hardly knew what. The men were pale, and some of the women 
were beginning to whimper and wring their hands ; when Densil, 
Lewis the ageflt, and Mackworth, came rapidly down the staii^ 
case, and passed out, Mackworth came back, and told the women 
to put on hot water and heat blankets. Then Cuthbert joined 
him, and they went together ; and directly after Charles found 
himself between two men-servants, being dragged rapidly along 
towards the low headland which bounded the bay on the east. 
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■When they came to the beach, they found the whole village 
pushing on in a long straggling line the same way as themselves'. 
The men were walking singly, either running, or going very 
fast ; and the women were in knots of twos anS threes, straggling 
along and talking excitedly, with much gesticulation. 

" There 'a some of the elect on board, I '11 be bound," Charles 
heard one woman say, "as will he supping in glory this blessed 
night." 

" Ay, ay," said an old woman, " I 'd sooner be taken to rest 
sudden, hke they 're going to be, tlian drag on till all the faces 
you kjiow are gone before." 

" My boy," said another, " was lost in a typhoon in the China 
sea. Dam they lousy typhoons 1 I wonder if he thought of 
his mother afore he went down." 

Among such conversation as this, with the terrible, ceaseless 
thunder of the surf upon hia left, Charles, clinging tight to bis 
two guardians, made the best weather of it he could, until they 
found themselves on the short turf of the promontory, with their 
feces seaward, and the water right and left of ihem. The cape 
ran out about a third of a mile, rather low, and then abruptly 
ended in a cone of slate, beyond which, about two hundred yards 
at sea, was that terrible sunken rock, " the Wolf," on to whichi 
as sure as death, the flowing tide carried every stick which was 
embayed. The tide was mating; a ship was known to be some- 
where in the bay ; it was blowing a hurricane ; and what would 

They hurried along as well as they cotdd among the sharp 
slates which rose through the turf", until they came to where the 
people had halted. Charles saw hia father, the agent, Mack- 
worth, and Cutbbert together, under a rock; the villagers were 
standing around, and the crowd was thickening every moment. 
Every one had his hand over his eyes, and was peering due to 
windward, through the driving scud. 

They had stopped at the foot of the cone, which was between 
them and the sea, and some more adventurous had climbed partly 
up it, if, perhaps, they might see further than their fellows ; but 
in vain : they all saw and heard the same, — a blinding white 
caldron of wind-driven spray below, and all around, filling every 
cranny, — the howling storm. 

A quarter of an hour since she fired last, and no signs of her 
yet. She must be carrying canvas and struggling for life, igno- 
rant of the four-lcnot stream. Some one says she may have 
gone down — hush I who spoke? 

Old Sam Evan^ htd spoken. He had laid his hand on the 
squire's shouldei, and "iaad, " There she is," And then arose a 
hubbub of talking horn the men, and every one crowded on bis 
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neighbor and tried to get nearer. And the women moved hur- 
riedly about, some moaning to themselves, and some saying, 
" Ah, poor dear ! " " Ab, dear Lord ! there she is, sure enough." 

She hove in sight so rapidly that, almost aa soon aa they could 
be sure of a dark ohjecl, they aaw that it was a ship, — a great 
ship about 900 toas; that she was dismasted, and that her decks 
were crowded. They could see that she was unmanageable, 
turning her head hither and ihither aa the sea struck her, and 
that her people had seen the cliff at the same moment, for they 
were hurrying aft, and crowding on to the bulwarks. 

Charles and his guardians crept up to his father's party. Den- 
sil, was standing silent, looking on the lamentable sight ; and, as 
Charles looked at him, he saw a tear run down his cheek, and 
heard him say, " Poor fellows I " Cuthbert stood staring intently 
at the ship, with his Ups shghtly parted. Mackworth, like one . 
who studies n picture, held his elbow in one hand, and kept the 
other over his mouth ; and the agent cried out, " A troop-ship, 
by gad. Dear ! dear ! " 

It is a sad sight to see a flue ship beyond control. It is like 
seeing one one loves gone mad. Sad under any circumstances ; 
how terrible it is when she is bearing on with her in her mad 
Bacchante's dance a freight of hving human creatures, to untime- 
ly destruction ! 

As each terrible feature and circumstance of the catastitiphe 
became apparent to the lookers-on, the excitement became more 
intense. Forward and in the waist, there was a considerable 
body of seamen clustered about under the bulwarks, — some 
half-stripped. In front of the cuddy door, between the poop and 
the mainmast, about forty soldiers wire drawn up, with whom 
were three officers, to be distinguished by their blue eoats and 
swords. On the quarter-deck were seven or eight women, two 
apparently ladles,' one of whom carried a baby, A well-dressed 
man, evidently the captain, was with them ; but the cynosure of 
all eyes was a tall man in white trousers, at once and correctly 
judged to be the mate, who carried in his arms a little girl. 

The ship was going straight upon the rock, now only mai'ked 
as a whiter spot upon tJie whitened sea, and she was fearfully 
near it, rolling and pitching, turning her head hither and thither, 
fighting fbr her hfe. She had taien comparatively little water 
OQ board as yet; but now a great sea struck her forward, and she 
swung with her bow towards the rock, from which she was dis- 
tant not a hundred yards. The end was coming. Charles saw 
the mate slift o£F his coat and shirt, and take the little girl again. 
He saw the lady with the baby rise very quietly and look for- 
ward ; he saw the sailors climbing on the bulwarks ; he saw the 
soldiers slanding steady in two scarlet lines across the deck; he 
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saw the ofBcers wave their haads to one another, and then he bid 
hia face in his hands, and sobbed as if his heart would break. 

They toid him after how the end had come ; she had hfled up 
her bowa defiantly, and brought them crashing down upon the 
pitiless rock as though in despair. Then her stem had swung 
round, and a merciful sea broke over her, and hid her from their 
view, though above the storm they plainly heard her brave old 
timbers crack ; then she floated off, with bulwarks gone, sinking, 
and diifted out of eight round the headland, and, though they 
raced across the headland, and waited a few breathless minutes 
for her to float round into sight again, they never saw her any 
more. The Warren Hastings had gone down in fifteen fathom. 
And now there was a new passion introduced info Qie tragedy, to 
which it had hitherto been a stranger, — Hope. The wreck of 
part of the mainmagt and half the main-topmast, which they had 
seen, before she struck, lumbering the deck, bad floated off, and 
there were three, four, five men cSnging to the futtock shrouds ; 
and then, they saw the mate with the child hoist hLcaself on to 
the spar, and part his dripping hair from his eyes. 

The spiir had floated into the hay, into which they were look- 
ing, into much calmer water ; but, directly to leeward, the swell 
was tefffing at the black slate rocks, and in (en minutes it would 
be on them. Every man saw the danger, and Deosil, running 
down to the water's edge, cried, — 

"Fiflj pound to any one who will fake 'em a rope! Fifty 
gold sovereigns down to-night I Who 's going ? " 

Jim Matthews was going, and had been going before he heard 
of the fifty pound, — that was evident; for he was stripped, and 
out on the rocks with the rope round his waist He stepped from 
the hank of shppery seaweed into the heaving water, and then 
his magnificent limbs were in fiili battle widi the tide. A roar 
announced his success. As he was seen clambering on to the 
spar, a stouter rope was paid out ; and very soon it and its burden 
were high and dry upon the little half-moon of sand which ended 
the bay. 

Five sailors, the first mate, and a bright eyed httle gul ■were 
their precious prize. The sailors lay ibout upon the ^ind and 
the mate, untying tlie shiwl that bound her to him put the "i 
lent and frightened chfld into the hinds of a womjuwho stood 
close by. 

The poor little thing was trembling lu every limb " If you 
please," she said to the woman, •' I should hke to g# to mamma. 
She is standing with baby on ttie quarter-deck. Mr. Archer, will 
yoo take me back to mamma, please? She will be frightened if 
we stay away." 

" Well, a deary me," said the honest womaa, " she '1! break my 
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heart, a darling ; mamma 's in heaven, my tender, and baby 

" No, indeed," said the child, eagerly ; " she 'a on the quarter- 
deck. Mr. Archer ! Mr. Archer ! " 

The mate, a tall, brawny, whiskerless, hard-fa«ed man, abont 
Bix-and-twenly, who had been thrust into a pea-coat, now ap- 
proached. 

" Where 'a mamma, Mr, Archer ? " said the child. 

" "Where 'a mamma, my iady-bird ? dear I dear ! " 

" And where 's the ahip, and Captain Dix6n, and the sol- 
diers ? " 

"The ship, my pretty love," said the mate, putting hia rough 
hand on the child's wet hair ; " why the good ship Warren Hast- 
ings, Dixon master, is a-aunk beneath the briny waves, my dar- 
ling ; and ah on board of her, being good sailors and brave 
soldiers, is doubtless at this moment in glory." 

The poor little thing set up a low, waUing cry, which went to 
the hearts of all present; then the women carried her away, and 
the mate, walking between Mackworth and Densil, headed the 
procession homewai'd !o the hall. 

"She was the Wareen Hastings, of 900 Ions," he said, "from 
Calcutta, with a detachment of the 120th on board. The old 
Btory, — dismasted, both anchors down, cables parted, and so on. 
And now I expect you know as much as I do. This little girl is 
daughter to Captain Corby, in command of the troops. She was 
always a fe,vorite of mine, and I determined to get her through. 
How steady those sojers stood, by jingo, as though they were oa 
parade, well, I always thought something was going to happen, 
for we had never a quarrel the whole voyage, and that 's curious 
with troops. Capital crew, too. Ah, well, they are comfortable 
enough now, eh, sir ? " 

That night the mate arose from his bed hke a giant refreshed 
with wine, and posted off to Bristol to "her owners," followed by 
a letter from Densil, and another from Lloyd's agent, of such a 
nature that he found himself in command of a ship in less than a 
month. Periodically, unto this day, there arrive at Eavenshoe, 
bows and arrows (supposed lo be poisoned), paddles, punkahs, 
rice-paper screens ; a malignant kind of pickle, which causeth the 
bowels of him that ealeth of it to bum ; wicked-looking old gods 
of wood and stone ; models of Juggernaut's ear ; brown earthen- 
ware moonshees, translating glazed porcelain Bibles ; and many 
other Indian curiosities, all of which are imported and presented 
by the kind-hearted Archer. 

In a fortnight the sailors were gone, and save' a dozen or so of 
new graves in the churchyard, nothing rem.ained to tell of the 
Warren Hastings but the Uttle girl saved so miraculously, — little 
Mary Corby. 
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She had been handed over at once to Ihe care of the kind- 
hearted Norah, Charles's nurse, who instantaneously loved her 
with all her great warm heart, and ahout three weeks after the 
wreck gave Charles these particulars ahout her, when he went to 
pay her a visit in the cottage behind the kennels. 

After having hugged him violently, and kissed him till he 
laughingly refused to let her do it again till she iiad told him the 
news, she hegan, — "The .beauty-hoy, ho gets handsomer every 
day," (this might be true, but there was great room for improve- 
ment yet,) " aad comes and sees his old nurse, and who loves him 
so well, alanna ? It 's little I can tell yo about the httle girl, me 
darhn'. She 's nine years old, and a heretic, like yer own darlin' 
self, and who 's to gainsay ye fium it ? She 's book-learned 
enough, and play she says she can, and I axed her would she hke 
to live in the great house, and she said no. She liked me, and 
wanted to stay with me. She cries ahout her mother, a dear, but 
not ao much as she did, and she 'a now-inside and asleep. Come 
here, Avick." 

She bent down her handsome face to Charles's ear, 'and whis- 
pered, "If my boy was looking out for a little wee fairy wife, eh?" 

Charles shook his hair, and laughed, and there and then told 
Norah all ahout Adelaide, which attachment Norah highly ap- 
proved of, and remarked that he 'd be old enough to he married 
before he knew where he was. 

In spite of Densil's letters and inquiries, no friends came for- 
ward to claim Uttle Mary. Uncle Corby, when in possession of 
facts, was far too much a man of business to do anything of the 
kind. In a very short time Densil gave up inquiring, and then 
he began, dreading lest she should be taken from him, for he had 
got wonderfully fond of the quiet, pale, bright-eyed little creature. 
In three months she was considered as a permanent member of 
the household, and the night before Charles went to school he 
told her of his gi-and passion. Hia lordship considered this step 
showed deep knowledge of the world, as it would have the effect 
of crushing in the hud any rash hopes which Mary might have 
conceived; and, having made this provision for her peace of mind, 
he straightway departed to Shrewsbury schooL 
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CHAPTER VII. 



3, that of meeting, as a young man of two 
or three and twenty, a man one has last seen as a httle lad of ten, 
or thereabouts. One is almost in a way disappointed. Tou may 
be asked out to dinner to meet a man called, say, Jones (or if you 
like the name better, Delamcre d'Eresby), whom yoa beUeve 
to be your old friend Jones, and whom you have not seen for a 
moath or so ; and on getting to the house find it is not your Jones 
at all, but another Jones whom you don't know. He may be 
deverer, handsomer, more agreeable than your old Mend, — a 
man whom you are glad to know ; and yet you are disappointed. 
Tou don't meet the man you expected, and are rather disposed to 
be prejudiced against his representative. 

So it is when you meet a friend in manhood whom you have 
not seen since you were at school. You have been picturing to 
yourself the sort of man your friend must have developed into, 
and you find him difierent from what you thought. So, instead 
of foregalhering with an old friend, you discover that you have to 
make a new acquaintance. 

Tou will now have to resume the acquaintance of Charles 
Eavenshoe at two and twenty. I liope you will not bo much 
disappointed in hito. He was a very nice boy, if you remember, 
and you will see immediately that he haa developed into a very 
nice young man indeed. It is possible that I may not be about to 
introduce Um to you under the most favorable circumstances ; 
but he created those circumstances for himself and must abide 
by them. As it is not my intention lo follow him through any part 
of his University life, but only to resume his history when he 
quits it, so it becomes imperatively necessary upon me to state, 
without any sort of disguise, the reason why he did leave it. And, 
as two or three other important characters in (lie story had some- 
thing to do with it, I shaU do so more at length than would at first 
seem necessary. 

It was nine o'clock on the 6th of November. The sun, which 
had been doing duty for her Majesty all night at Calcutta, Sydney, 
&c., had by this time reached Oxford, and was shining aslant into 
two pretty little Gothic windows in the inner, or library quad- 
rangle of St. Paul's College, and illuminating the features of a 
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young man who was standing in the middle of the room and 
--scratching his head. 

He was a stout-built fellow, not particularly handsome, but with 
a very pleasing face. His hair was very d^k hrown, short, and 
curling ; his forehead was broad and open, and beiow it were two 
uncommonly pleaaanf-looking dark gray eyes. His fece was rather 
marked, his nose very slightly aquihne, and plenty of it, his mouth 
large and good-humored, which, when opened to laugli, aa it very 
frequently was, showed a splendid set of white teeth, which were 
well contrasted with a fine healthy brown and red complexion. 
Altogether a very pleaeant young fellow to look on, and looking 
none the worse just now, for an expression of droll perplexity, 
not unmixed with a certain amount of terror, which he had on his 
face. 

It was Charles Eavenshoe. 

He stood in his shirt and- trousers only, in the midst of a scene 
of desolation so awful, that I, who have had to describe some of 
the most teirible scenes and circuinslancea conceivable, pause, 
before attempting to give any idea of it in black and white. Ev- 
ery movable article in the room — furniture, crockery, fender, fire- 
irons — lay in one vast heap of broken confusion in the comer of 
the room. Not a pane of glass reriiMned in flie windows; the 
bedroom 'door was broken down j and the door which opened into 
the corridor was minus the two upper panels. Well mi^t 
Charles Eavenshoe stand there and scrateh his head. 

"By George," he said at last, soliloquizing, "how deuced lucky 
it is that I never get drunk. If I had been screwed last nighty 
those fellows would have burnt the coUege down. What a devil 
that Welter is when he gets drink into him ; and Marlow ia not 
much better. The fellows were mad with fighting, teo. I wish 
they had n't come here and made hay afterwards. There 'U be 
an awful row about this. It 's all up, I am afraid. It 's impossi- 
ble to say, though." 

At this moment, a man appeared in the passage, and, looking 
in through the broken door, as if from a witness-box, announced, 
" The dean wishes to see you at once, sir." And exit. 

Charles replied by using an expression then just coming into 
use among our youth, " All serene ! " dressed himself by putting 
on a pilot coat, a pair of boots, and a cap and gown, and with a 
sigh descended into the quadrangle. 

There were a good many men about, gathered in groups. The 
same subject was in everybody's mouth. There had been, the 
night before, without warning or apparent cause, the most fright- 
ful disturbance which, in the opinion of the porter, had graced the 
college for fifty years. It had begun suddenly at half-past twelve, 
and had been continued till three. The dons had been afraid to 
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come and interfere, the noise was so terrible. Five out-college 
men had knocked out at a quarter to three, refusing to give any 
nanie but the dean's. A rocket had been let up, and a five-barrel 
revolver had been let off, and — Charles Kavenshoe had been 
sent for, 

A party of young gentlemen, who looked very seedy and guilty, 
stood in his way, and as he came up shook tlieir heads sorrow- 
fully ; one, a tall one, with large whiskers, sat down in the gravel 
walk, and made as though he would have cast dust upon his 

"This is a bad job, Charley," said one of them. 

" Some heads must fall," said Charles ; " I hope mine is not 
among the number. Rather a shame if it is, eh ? " 

The man with the big whiskers shook his head, " The state 
of your room," he said. 

" "Who has seen it ? " eagerly asked Charles. 

" Sleeping innocent," replied the other, " the porter was up 
there by eight o'clock, and at half-past the dean himself was 
gazing on your unconscious face, as you lay peacefully sleeping 
in the arms of desolation." 

Charles whistled long and loud, and proceeded with a sinking 
heart towards the dean's rooms. 

A fail, pale man, with a hard, marked countenanco, was fflttjng 
at his breakfast, who, as soon as he saw his visitor, regarded him 
with the greatest interest, and buttered a piece of toasl. 

" Well, Mr. Kavenshoe," was hia remark. 

" I heUeve you sent for mo, sir," said Charles, adding to him- 
seF, " Conlbund you, you cruel old brute, you are amusing your- 
self with my tortures." 

" This is a pretly business," amd the dean. 

Charles would be glad to know to what he alluded. 

" Well," said the dean, laughing, " I don't exactly know whore 
to begin. However, I am not sure it much matters. Ton will 
be wanted in the common room at two. Tho proctor has sent for 
your character also. Altogether, I congratulate yoa. Tour career 
at the University has been briUiant ; hut, your orbit being highly 
elhptical, it is to be feared that you will remain but a short time 
above the horizon. Good morning." 

Charles rejomed the eager knot of friends outside ; and, when 
he spoke the awful word " common room," every countenance 
wore a look of dismay. Five more, it appeared, were sent for, 
and three were wanted by the proctor at eleven. It was a disas- 
trous morning. 

There was a large breakfast in the rooms of the man with the 
whiskers, to which all the unfortunates were of course going. 
One or two wore in a state of badly concealed terror, and fidgeted 
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and were peevish until they got slightly tipsy. Others laughed a 
good deal, rather nervously, and look the thiug pluckily; the 
terror was there, but they fought against it. But the behavior 
of Charles extorted applause fi'om everybody. He was as cool 
and as merry as if he was just going down for the long vacation ; 
he gave the most comical account of the whole proceedings last 
night fi-om beginning to end, as he was well competent to do, 
being the only sober man who had witnessed them ; he ate 
heartily and laughed naturally, to the admiration of every one. 

One of the poor fellows who had shown greatest signs of terror, 
and who was as near ci'ying as he could possibly be without act- 
ually doing so, looked up and coniplimented him on his courage, 
with an oath. 

" In me, my dear Dick," said Charles, good-naturedly, " you 
see the courage of despair. Had I half your chances, I should 
be as bad as you. I know there ai'e but a few more ceremonies 
to be gone through, and then — ■ " 

The other rose and left the room. "Well," said he, as he 
went, with a choking voice, " I expect my old governor will cut 
his throat or something ; I 'm fifteen hundred in debt." And so 
the door dosed on the poor lad, and the party was silent. 

There came in now a young man, to whom I wish especiaUy 
to call your attention. He was an ordinary young man enough, 
in tiie morning livery of a groom. He was a moderately well- 
looking fellow, and there seems at first nothing in any way re- 
markable about him. But look at him again, and you are struck 
with a resembkoice to some one you know, and yet at first you 
hardly know to whom. It is not decidedly, either, in any one 
feature, and you are puzzled for a time, till you come to the con- 
clusion that every one else does. That man is a handsome like- 
ness of Charles Kavenshoe. 

This is Charles's foster-brother William, whom we saw on a 
former occasion taking refreshment with that young gentieman, 
and who had for some time been elevated to the rank of Mr. 
Charles's " lad." He had come for orders. 

There were no orders but to exercise the horses, Charles be- 
lieved ; he would tell him in the afternoon if there were, he added, 
sorrowfully. 

" I saw Lord Welter coming away from the proctor's, sir," said 
WOliam. " He lold me to ask what train you were going down 
by. His lordship told me to say, sir, that Lord Welter of Chrisl>- 
church would leave the University at twelve to-morrow, and 
would not come into residence again till next Michaelmas term." 

" By Jove," said Charles, " he 's got a dose ! I did n't think 
they'd have given bim a year. Well, here goes." 

Charles went to the proctor's, but his troubles there were not 
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SO seTere as lie had expected. He had been seen flghfing sev- 
eral times during' the epening, but half the University had been 
doing the same. He had been sent home three times, and had 
reappeared ; that was nothing so very had. On Ms word of 
honor he had not tripped up the marshal ; Brown himself thought 
he must have slipped on*a piece of orange-peel. Altogether it 
came to this : that Ravenshoe of Paul's had better be in by nine 
for the rest of term, and mind what he was about for the future. 

But the common room at two was the thing by which poor 
Charles was to stand or fall. There wei-e terrible odds gainst 
hira, — ■ the master and sis tutors. It was no use, he said, snivel- 
ing, or funking the thing ; so he went in to do battle valiantly. 

The Master opened the ball, in a voice suggealive of mild 
remonsti-auce. In all his experience of college hfe, extending 
over a period of forty-flve years, he had never even heard of 
proceedhiga so insubordinate, so unparalleled, so — so — mon- 
strous, as had taken place the night before, in a college only a 
twelvemonth ago considered to be the quietest in the University. 
A work of fiction of a low and vicious tendency, professing to 
describe scenes of headlong riot and debauchery at the sister 
University, called, he believed, " Peter Piiggins," had been writ- 
ten, and was, he understood, greatly read by the youth of both 
seats of learning ; but he was given to understand that the worst 
described in that book sank into nothing, actually dwindled into 
iosignificance, before laat nighfs proceedings. It appeared, he 
continued (referring to a paper through his gold eye-glasses), that 
at half-past twelve a band of intoxicated and frantic young men 
had ru^ed howling into the college, refusing to give their names 
to the porter (among whom was recognized Mr. Ravenshoe) ; 
that from that moment a scene of brulal riot had commenced in 
the usually peaceful quadrangle, and had continued till half-past 
three ; loaded weapons had been resorted to, and fireworks had 
been exhibited ; and, finally, that five members of another college 
had knocked out at half-past three, slating to the porter (without 
the slightest foundation) that they had been liaving tea with the 
dean. Now you know, really and truly, it simply resolved itself 
into this. Were they going to keep St. Paul's College open, or 
were they not ? If the institution which had flourisbed now for 
above five hundred years was to continue to receive undergradu- 
ates, the disturbers of last night must be sternly ehminated. In 
the last case of this kind, where a man was only convicted of — 
eh, Mr. Dean ? — pump-handle — thank yon — was only con- 
victed of playfully secreting the handle of the college pump, rus- 
tication had been inflicted. In this case the college would do its 
duty, however painful. 

Charles was understood to say that he was quite sober, and 
had tried to keep the fellows out of mischief. 
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The Master believed Mr. Ravcnshoe would hardly deny 
having let off a, rocket on the graas-plat. 

Charles was ill advised enough to say that he did it to keep 
the fellows quiet ; but the excuse fell dead, and there was a slight 
pause. After which, 

The Dean roae, with his hands in his pockets, and remarked 
that this sort of thing wa3 all mighty fine, you know ; hut they 
were n't going to stand it, and the sooner this wag understood the 
better. He, for one, as long as he rernained dean of that college, 
was not going to have a parcel of drunken young idiots making a 
row under his windows at all hours iq the morning. He should 
have come out himself last night, but that he was afraid, posi- 
tively afraid, of personal violence ; and the odds were too heavy 
against him. He, for one, did not want more words about it. He 
allowed the fact of Mr. Ravenshoe being perfectly sober, though 
whether fiat could be pleaded in exteauatJon was very doubtful. 
(Did you apeak, Mr. Bursar ? No. I beg pardon, I thought you 
did.) He pi-oposed that Mr, Ravenshoe should be rastieated for 
a year, and that the Deaa of Christchurch should be infoimed 
that Lord Welter was one of the most active of the rioters. That 
promising young noblemaa had done fiiem the honor to create a 
disturbance iu the college on a previous occasion, when he was, 
as last nigh^the guest of Mr. Eavenshoe. 

Charles said that Lord Welter had been rusticated for a year. 

The Dean was excessively glad to hear i1^ and hoped that he 
would stay at home and give his family the benefit of his high 
spirits. As there were five other gentlemen to come before them, 
he would suggest that they should come to a determination. 

The Bursak thought that Mr. Eavenshoe's plea of sobriety 
should he taken in extenuation. Mr. Eavenshoe had never been 
previously accused of having resorted to stimulants. He thought 
it should be taken in extenuation. 

The Deah was sorry to be of a diametrically opposite opinion. 

No one else taking up the cudgels for poor Charles, the Master 
said he was afraid he must rusticate him. 

Ciiarlea said he hoped they would n't. 

The Dgan gave a short laugh, and sMd that if that was all he 
had to say he might as well have held liis tongue. And then the 
Master pronounced sentence of rustication for a year, and Chai'les, 
having bowed, withdrew. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

JOHN MAESTON. 



CHA.BLES returned tojiia room, a little easier in his mind than 
wlien he left it. There still remained one dreadful business to 
get over — the worst of all ; that of lelfing hia father know. 
Non-University men sneer at rustication; they can't see any 
pai-ticular punishment in having to absent yourself from your 
studies for a term or two. But do Uiey think that tJio Dons don't 
know what they are about ? Why, nine spirited young fellows 
out of tea would snap their fingers at rustication, if it was n't for 
the home business. It is breaking the matter to the father, his 
jnat anger, and his mother's slill more bitter reproaches. It 
must all come out, the why and the wherefore, without conceal- 
ment or palliation. The college write a letter to justify them- 
selves, and then a mine of deceit is sprung under the parents' 
feet, and their eyes are opened to things tiiey little dreamt of. 
This, it appears, is not the first offence. The college has been 
long-suffering, and has pardoned when it should have punished 
repeatedly. The lad who was thought to be doing so well, has 
been leading a dissipated, riotous life, and deceiving them all. 
This is the bitterest blow they have ever had. How can they 
ever trust him again ? And so the wound takes long to heal, and 
sometimes is never healed at all. That is the meaning of rusti- 
cation, 

A majority of young fellows at the University deceive their 
parents, especially if they come of serious houses. It is almost 
forced upon them sometimes, and in all. cases the temptation is 
strong. It is very unwise to ask too many questions. Home 
questions are, in some cases, unpardonable. A son can't teD a 
father, as one man can tell another, to mind his own business. 
No. The father asks the question suddenly, and the son lies, 
perhaps for the first time in his life. If he told the truth his 
father would knock him down. 

Now Charles was a httle better off 'than most young fellows in 
this respect. He knew his father would scold about the rustica- 
tion, and still more at his being in debt. He wasn't much afraid 
of hb father's anger. They two had always been too familiar to 
be much afraid of one another, -He was much more afraid of the 
sarcasms of Mackworth, and he not a little dreaded his brother ; 
but with regard to his father he felt but slight u 
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He found his scout and his servant William trying to get the 
room into some order, but it was hopeless. Wilham looked up 
■with a blank face as he came in, and said, — 

" We can't do no good, sir ; I 'd better go for Herbert's man, I 
suppose ? " 

" You may go, WilUam," said Charles, " to the stables, and pre- 
pare my horses for a journey. Ward, you may pack up my 
things, as I go down to-morrow. I am rusticated." 

Ttey both looked very blank, especially Wiiliam, who, after a 
long pause, said, — ■- 

"I was afraid of something happening yesterday afler Hall, 
when I see my lord — " here William paused ^ruptly, and, look- 
ing up, touched his head to some one who slood in the doorway. 

It was a well-dressed, well-looking young man of about 
Charles's age, with a handsome, hairless, florid face and shorl:, light 
hajr. Handsome though his face was, it was hardly pleasing 
in consequence of a certain lowering of the eyebrows which 
he indulged in every moment, — as often, indeed, aa iie looked 
at any one, — and also of a alight cynical curl at the corners of 
the mouth. There was nothing else noticeable about Lord 
Welter except his appearance of great personal strength, for 
which he was somewhat femous. 

" Hallo, Welter ! " shouted Charles, " yesterday was an era in 
the annals of intoxication. Nobody ever was so drunk aa you. 
I did all I could for you, more fool I, for things could n't be 
worse than thsj are, and might he better. If I had gone to bed 
instead of looking after you I should n't have been rusficaled." 

"I'm deuced sorry, Charley, I am, 'pon my soul. It is all my 
confounded folly, and I shall write to your falter and say so. 
You are coming home with me, of course?" 

"By Jove! I never thought of it. That wouldn't be a bad 
plan, eh ? I might write from Ranford, you know. Yes, I think 
1 11 say yes. William, you can take the horses over to-morrow. 
That is. a splendid idea of yours. I was thinking of going to 
London." 

" Hang London in the hunting season," said Lord Welter. 
" By Gieorge, how the governor will blow up ! I wonder what 
my grandmother will say. Somebody has told her the world 
is coming lo an end next year. 1 hope there'll be another 
Derby. She has cut homceopathy and taken to vegetable prac- 
tice. She has deuced near slaughtered her maid with an over- 
dose of Linum Catharticum, as she calls it. She goes di^ng 
about in waste places like a witch, with a big footman to carry the 
spade. She is a good old body though, hanged if she ain't." 

" What does Adelaide think of the change in Lady Aacot's 
opinions, medical and religious?" 
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" She don't care, bless you. She lauglis about tho world com- 
ing to an end, and, as for the physic, she won't stand that She 
has pretty much her own way with the old lady, I ean tell yon, 
and with every one else, as far as that goes. She is an imperious 
little body ; I 'm afraid of her. — How do, Marston ? " 

Tliis was said to a small, neatly-dressed, quiet looking man, 
with a shrewd, pleasant face, who appeared at this moment look- 
ing very grave. He returned Welter's silut'ition, and that gen- 
tleman sauntered out of the i-oom after havmg engaged Chailes 
to dinner at the Cross at six. The new-comei then sat down by 
Cbarles, and looked sorrowfully in lii" face 

" So it has conte to this, my poor boy, said he, " and f nly two 
days after our good resolutions.. Charley, do you know what 
latiachar was like ? " 

"No." 

" lie was like a strong ass stooping between two burdens," 
replied the other, laughing. " I know somebody who is, O so 
very like hira. I know a fellow who could do capitally in the 
schools tmd in the world, who is now always either lolhng about 
reading novels, or else flying off in the opposite extreme, and run- 
ning, or riding, or rowing like a madman. Those are his two 
burdens, and he is a dear old ass, also, whom it is very hard to 
scold, even when one is furiously angry with him." 

" It 's all true, Marston ; it 's all true as gospel," s^d Charles. 

" Look how well you did at Shrewsbury," continued Marston, 
" when you were forced to work. And now, you have n't opened 
a book for a year. Why don't you have some object in life, 
old fellow ? Try to be captain of the Umversif j Eight or the 
Eleven ; get a good degree ; anything Thmk of laat Easter 
vacation, Charley. Well, then, I wont — Be suie that pot- 
house work won't do. What earthly plpt=«re can there b^ in 
herding with men of that class, ycui infeiiois in eterjtbing 
except strength? and you who can talk quite weU enough for 
any society ? " 

" It ain't my fault," broke in Charles piteously " It s a good 
deal more the fault of the men I 'm with That Eabtei vacation 
business was planned by Welter. He wore a vel\ eteen shootmg- 
coat and knee-breeches, and called him^,elf — ' 

" That will do, Charley ; 1 don't want to hear any of that gen- 
tleman's performances. I entertain the strongest personal dislike 
for him. He leads you into ali your mischief. You often quar- 
rel ; why don't you break with him ? " 

" Because he is a distant relation ? Nonsense. Your brother 
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" Do you owe hii" money ? " 

"No, it's llie other way, by Jove I I can't break with that 
man. I can't lose the run of Eanford. I must go there 
There 'a a girl there I care about more than all thi, world bende , 
if I don't see her I shaU go mad." 

Marston looked very thoughtful. "You nevei tolJ. me of 
tliis," he e^d; "and she has — she has refused jou, I &up 

" Ay! how did you guess that ? " 

"By my motlier wit. I did n't suppose that Chiiles Ra 
venshoe would have gone on as he lias under other ciicumstin 
ces." 

" I fell in love with her," said Charley, rocking himaelf to ■in J 
fro, " when she was a child, I have never had anothei love but 
her; and the last time I left Raoibrd I asked her — jou know — 
and she laughed ia my face, and said we were geltmg too old for 
that sort of nonsense. And, when I swore I was in earnest, she 
only laughed the more. And I 'm a desperate beggar, by Jove, 
and I '11 go and enlist, by Jove." 

"What a brilliant idea!" said Marston. "Don't be a fool, 
Charley. Is tliis girl a great lady ? " 

" Great lady ! Lord bless you, no ; she 's a dependant, without 
a sixpence." 

" Begin all over again with her. Let her alone a little. Per- 
haps you took too much for gi-anted, and offended her. Very 
likely she has got tired of you. By your own confession you 
have been making love to her for ten years ; that must be a great 
bore for a givl, you know. I suppose you are thinking of going 
to Eanford, now ? " 

" Yes, I am going for a time." 

" The worst place you could go to : much better go home to 
your father. Yours is a quiet, staid, whoSesome house, not such 
a bear-garden aa the other place, — but let us change the subject. 
I am sent after you." 

" By whom ? " 

" Musgrave. The University Eight is going down, and he 
wants you to row four. The match with Cambridge is made 
up." 

" 0, haug it I " said poor Charles ; " I can't show after this 
busineaa. Get a waterman ; do, Marston. They will know all 
about it by this time." 

" Nay, X want you to come ; do come, Charles. I want you to 
contrast these men with the fellows you were with last night, and 
to see what, an effect thi'ee such gentlemen and scholars as Dixon, 
Hunt, and Smith have in rtusing the tone of the men they are 
thrown among," 
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Ou tte barge Charles met the others of the Eight, — quiet, 
staid, genllemanly men, every one of whom knew what had 
happened, and was more than nanaUy poUte in consequence. 
Musgrave, ihe captain, received him with manly courtesy. He 
was sorry to hear Eavenahoe was going down, ^— had hoped to ■ 
have had hi'm in the Eight at Easter; however, it couldn't be 
helped 5 hoped to get him at Henley ; and so on. The oEhers 
were very courteous too, and Charles soon began to find that he 
himself was talking id a different tone of voice, and using diifer- 
ent language from that which he would have been using in his 
cousin's rooms ; and he confessed this to Marslon that night. 

Meanwhile tlie University Eight, with the little blue flag at her 
bows, went rushing down the river on her splendid course. Past 
heavy barges and fairy skiffs ; past men in dingys, who ran high 
and dry on the bank, to get out of the way ; and groups of dandies, 
who ran with them for a time. And before any man was warm, 
— Iffley. Then across the broad mill-pool, and through the deep 
crooks, out into the broads, and past the withered beds of reeds 
which lold of coming winter. Bridges, and a rushing lasher, — 
Sandford, No rest here. Out of the dripping weli-like lock. 
Get your oare out and away again, past the yellowing willows, 
past the long, wild, gray meadoivs, swept by the aingicg autumn 
wind. Through the swirling curves and eddies, onward under the 
westering sun towards the woods of Nunenham. 

It was so late when they got back, that those few who had 
waited for them, those faithful few who would wait till midnight 
to see the Eight come in, could not see them, but heard afar off the 
measured throb and rush of eight oars as one, as they came with 
rapid stroke up the darkening reach. Charles and Marston walked 
home together, 

"By George," said Charles, "I should like to do that and noth- 
ing else all my life. What a splendid stroke Musgrave gives 
you, so mai'ked, and so long, and yet so lively. O, I should like 
to be forced to row every day like the watermen." 

" In six or seven years you would probably row as well as a 
waterman. At least, I mean, as well as some of the second-rate 
ones. I have set my brains to leara steering, being a small, weak 
man ; but I shall never steer as well as Uttle Tims, who is ten 
years old. Don't mistake a means for an end — " 

Charles wouldn't always stand his friend's good advice, and he 
thought he had had too much of it to-day. So he broke out into 
sudden and furious rebellion, much to Marston's amusement, who 
treasured up every word he said in his anger, and used them 
afterwards with fearful effect against him. 

"I don't care for you," bawled Charles ; " yon 're a gi-eafer fool 
than 1 am, and be hanged to you. You 're going to spend tie best 
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years of your life, and ruin your health, to get a first. A Jlrst/ 
A Jirst .' Why that miseraWe httle heast, Lock, got a first. A 
fellow who is, take him all in all, the moat despicable little wretch 
I know I If you are very diligent you may raiae yourself to his 
level ! And, when you have got your precious first, you will find 
yourself utterly unfit for any trade or profession whatever (ex- 
cept the Chui-eh, which you don't mean to enter). What do you 
know about modern languages or modern history ? If you go 
into the law, you have got to begin all over again. They won't 
talte you in the army ; they are not such muffs. And this is 
what you get for your fifteen hundred pounds ! " 

Charles paused, and Marston clapped hia hands and said, " Hear ! 
hear ! " which made him more angry atilL 

" I should n't care if I was a waterman. I 'ni sick of all this 
pretension and humbug ; 1 'd sooner be anything than what I am, 
with my debts and my rustication, and keeping up appearances. 
I wish I was a bilUard-marker ; I wish 1 was a jockey j I wish I 
was Alick Reed's Novice ; I wish 1 was one of Barclay and Per- 
kins's draymen. Hang it, I wish I was a cabman ! Queen Eliza- 
beth was a wi.se woman, and she was of my opinion." 

"Did Queen Elizabeth wish she was a cabman?" said Marslon, 
gravely. 

" No, she did n'l," said Charles, very tartly. " She wished she 
iraa a milkmaid, and I think she was quite right. Now, then ! " 

"So you would like to be a milkmaid?" said the inexorable 
Marston. " Tou had better try another Easter vacation with 
Welter. Mrs. Sherrat will get you a suit of cast-ofF clothes from 
some of the lads. Here's the 'Cross,' where you dine. Bye,bye!'' 

John Marston knew, and knew well, nearly every one worth 
knowing in the University. Hfe did not appear particularly rich ; 
he was not handsome ; he was not brilliant in conversalion ; he 
did not dress well, though he was always neat ; he was not a 
cricketer, a rower, or a rider ; he never spoke at the Union ; he 
never gave large parties ; no one knew anything about his family; 
he never betted ; and yet he was in the best set in the University. 

There was, of course, some reason for this ; in fact, there were 
three good and sufficient reasons, although above I may aeem to 
have exhausted the means of approach to good University society. 
First, he had been to Eton as a towa hoy, and had been popular 
there. Second, he had got one of the great open scholarships. 
And third, his behavior bad always been most correct and gentle- 
manly. 

A year before this he had met Charles as a freshman in Loi'd 
Welter's rooms, and had conceived a great liking for him. Charles 
had just come up with a capital name from Shrewsbury, and Mars- 
ton hoped that he would have done something ; but no. Chai-les 
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took np with riding, rowing, driving,^ &c., &&, not fo menldon the 
giving and receiving of parties, with all the aest of a young fel- 
low wifh a noble constitution, enough money, agreeablo manners, 
and tiie faculty of excelling to a certain extent in every aport he 
took ill hand. 

He very soon got to like and reipect Marston. He used to 
a!bw him to hlow him up, and give him good advice when he 
wouldn't take it from anyone else. The iiiglit before he went 
down, Marston came to his rooms, and tried to persuade him to 
go home, and not to " the ti'aining-s tables," as he iiTeverently 
called Eanfoi-d ; but Charles had laughed and laughed, and joked, 
and given indirect answei-s, and Marston saw that he was detei-- 
mined, and discontinued pressing him. 



CHAPTER IX. 



The next afternoon, Lord Welter and Charles rode up to the 
door at Ranford. The servants looked surprised ; they were not 
expected. His lordship was out shooting ; her ladyship was in 
the poultry-yard ; Mr. Pool was in the biUiard-room with Lord 
Saltire. 

"The deuce!" said Lord Welter; "that's lutky. I'll get 
him to break it to tbe governor." 

The venerable nobleman was very much amused by the mis- 
fortunes of these ingenuous youths, and undertook the commis- 
sion with great good-nature. But when he heard the cause of 
the mishap, he altered his tone considerably, and took on himself 
to give the young men what was for bitn a severe lecture. He 
was Sony this had come out of a drunken riot ; he wished it ... . 
which, though bad enough, did not carry the disgrace witli it that 
the other did. Let them taie the advice of an old fellow who 
had lived in the world — ay, and moved with the world — for above 
eighty years, and take care not to be marked, even among their 
own set, as drinking men. In his day, he allowed, drinking was 
entirely de riguewr ; and, indeed, nothing could be more proper 
and con-ect than the whole thing they had just described to him, 
if it had happened fifty years ago. But now a dmuken row wa3 
an anachronism. Nobody drank now. He had made a point of 
watching tlie best young fellows, and none of them drank. He 
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made a point of taking tlie time from the rirfng young fellows, as 
eveiy one ought to who wUbed to go with the world. In his day, 
for instance, it was the custom to talk with con.siilemble freedom 
on sacred subjects, and he himself had been somewhat notorious 
for that sort of thing ; but look at him now : he conformed with 
the times, and went to church. Every one went to church now- 
Let him call their attention to the fact, that a great improvement 
had taken piace in public morals of late years. 

So the good-natured old heathen gave them what, I dare say, 
he thought was the best of advice. He is gone now to see wliat 
his system of morality is worth. I am very &liy of judging him, 
or the men of his time. It gives me great pain to hear i he men 
of the revolutionary era spoken of flippantly. The time naa bo 
exceptional. The men of that time were a race of gidiit*! One 
wonders how the world got through that time at alt Six hun- 
dred millions of treasure spent by Britain alone ' How many 
millions of lives lost none may guesa. What wondei it theie 
were hell-fire clubs, and all kinds of moastrosities ? Would any 
of the present generation have attended the Jete of the goddess 
of reason, if they had lived at that time, 1 wonder ? Of course 
Ihey would n't. 

Cbarles went alone to the poultry-yard ; but no one was. there, 
except the head keeper, who was adminisferiug medicine to a 
cock, whose appearance was indictable, — that is to say, if the 
laws against cock-fighting were enforced. Lady Ascot had gone 
in ; so Charles went in too, and wen', up-stairs to his aunt's 

One of the old lady's last fancies was sitting in the dark, or in 
a gloom BO profound as to approach to darkness. So Charles, 
passing out of a light corridor, aud shutting the door behind him, 
found himself unable to see bis hand before him. Confident, how- 
ever, of his knowledge of localities, he advanced with such suc- 
cess that he immediately fell crashing headlong over an ottoman, 
and in his descent, imagining that he was falling into a pit or gulf 
of unlmown depth, uttered a wild cry of alarm. Whereupon the 
voice of Lady Ascot from close by answered, " Come in," as if 
she thought she 'd heard somebody knock. 

" Come up would be more appropriate, aunt," said Charles. 
" Why do you sit in the dark ? I 've killed myself, I believe." 

" Is that you, Charles ? " said she. " What brings you over ? 
My dear, I am delighted. Open a hit of the window, Charles, 
and let me see you." 

Charles did as he was desired ; and, as the sirong light from 
without fell upon him, the old lady gave a deep sigh. 

"Ah, dear, so hke poor dear Petre about the eyes I There 
never was a handsome Eavenshoe since him, and there never 
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will be another. You were quite tolerable as a boy, my dear ; 
but you 'vo got very coarse, very coarse and plain indeed. Poor 
Petre I " 

" You 're more unlucky in the light than you were in the dark- 
ness, Charles," said a brisk, clear, well-modulated voice from be- 
hind the old lady. " Grandma seems in one of her knock-me- 
down moods fo-day. She had just told me tliat I was an 
inaigDifieant chit, when you made your graceful and noiseless 
entrance, and saved me anything further." 

If Adelaide had been looking at Charles when she spoke, 
instead of at her work, she would have seen the start which he 
gave when he heard her voice. As it was, she saw nothing of 
it; and Charles, instantly recovering himself, said, in the most 
nonchalant voice possible : " Hallo, are you here ? How do you 
contrive to work in the dark?" 

" It is not dark to any one with eyes," was the curt reply. " I 
can see to read." 

Here Lady Ascot said that, if she had called Adelmde a chit, 
it was because she had set up her opinion against that of such a 
man as Dr. Going ; that Adelaide was a good and dutiful girl to 
her; that she was a very old woman, and perhaps shouldn't live 
to see the finish of next year; and that her opinion still was ,that 
Charles was very plain and coarse, and she was sorry she 
could n't alter it. 

Adelaide came rapidly up and kissed her, and tlien went and 
stood in the light beside Charles. 

She had grown into a superb blonde beauty. From her rich 
brown eripe h^r to her exquisite Uttle foot, she was a model of 
grace. The nose was delicately aquiline, and the mouth receded 
slightly, while the chin was as slightly prominent ; the eyes were 
brilliant, and were concentrated on their object in a moment ; and 
the eyebrows surmounted them in a delicately but distinctly 
marked curve. A beauty she was, such as one seldom sees ; and 
Charles, looking on her, felt that he loved her more madly than 
ever, and that he would die sooner than let her know it, 

"Well, Charles," she said, " you don't seem overjoyed to see 
me." 

. "A man can't look joyous with broken shins, my dear Ade- 
laide. Aunt, I 've got some bad news for you. I am in 
trouble." 

"0 dear," said the old lady, "and what is the matter now? 
Something . about a woman, I suppose. Tou Eavenshoes are 
always — " 

" No, no, aunt. Nothing of the kind. Adelaide, don't go, 
pray; you will lose such a capital laugh. I've got rusticated, 
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" That ia very comical, I dare say," said Adelaide, in a low 
voice; "but 1 don't see the joke." 

" I thought you would have had a laugh at me, perhaps," said 
Charles ; " it ia rather a favorite amusement of yours." 

"What, in llie name of goodness, makes you so disagreeable 
and cross to-day, Charles ? ■ You were never so before, when 
anylbing happened. I am sure I am very sorry for your misfor- 
tune, though I really don't know its extent. Is it a very serious 

" Serious, very. I don't much like going home. Welter is 
in the same scrape; who is to toll her?" 

" This is the way," said Adelaide, " I '11 skow you bow to 
manage her." 

All this was carried on in a low tone, and very rapidly. The 
old lady had just begun, in a loud, querulous, scolding voice to 
Charles, when Adeliude interrupted her wilb, — 

" I say, grandma. Welter is rusticated too." 

AdelEude good-naturedly naid this to lead the old lady's wrath 
from Charles, and throw it partly on to her grandson ; but, how- 
ever good her intentions, fbe execution of them was unsuccessful. 
The old lady fell to scolding Charles ; accusing him of being tlie 
cause of the whole mishap, of leading Welter inio every niis- 
chief, and stating her opinion that he was an innocent and ex- 
emplary youth, with the fault only of being too easily led away. 
Charles escaped as soon as he could, and was followed by Ade- 
laide. 

" This is not true, is it ? " she said. " It is not your fault ? " 

" My fault, partly, of course. But Welter would have been 
Bent down before, if it had n't been for me. He got me into the 
scrape this time. He must n't go back tbei-e. You must n't let 
him go back." 

" I let him go back, forsooth ! What on earth can I have to 
do with hia lordship's movements ? " she said bitterly, " Do you 
know who you are talking to? — a beggarly orphan." 

" Hush 1 don't talk like tliat, Adelaide. Your power in this 
house is very great. The power of the only sound head in the 
house. You could atop anything you liked from happening." 

They had come together at a conservatory door ; and she put 
her back against it, and held up her hand to bespeak his atten- 
tion more parlicularly. 

"I wish it was true, Charles; but it is n't. No one has any 
power over Lord Ascot. Is Welter much in debt?" 

" I should say, a great deal," was Charies's reply. " I think 
I ought to tell you. You may help him to break it to them." 

" Ay, he always comes to me for that sort of thing. Always 
did from a child. 1 11 tell you what, Charles, there 's trouble 
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coming or come on this house. Lord Ascot came home from 
Cliester looking like death ; they say he lost fearfully both there 
and at Newmarket. He came home quite late, and went up to 
grandma ; and there was a dreadful scene. She has n't been 
herself since. Another blow like it will kill her, I suspect my 
lord's hare existence depends on this colt winning the Derby. 
Come and see it gallop," she added, suddenly throwing her flash- 
ing eyes upoa his, and speaking with an animation and rapidity 
very different from the cold, stern voice in which she had been 
telUng the family troublea. " Come, and let us have some oxygen. 
1 have not spok-en to a man for a month. I have been leading a 
life like a nun's j no, worse than any nun's ; for I have been 
bothered and humiliated by — ah! such wretched trivialities. 
Go and oi-der horses. I wUl join you directly." 

So she dashed away and left him, and he hurried to the yard. 
Scarcely were the horses ready when she was back again, with 
the same stern, cold expression on her face, now more marked, 
perhaps, from the effect of the masculine habit she wore. She 
was a consummate horse-woman, and rode the furious black Irish 
mare, which was brought out for her, with ease and self-possession, 
seeming to enjoy the rearing and plunging of the sour-lcmpered 
brute far more than Charles, her companion, did, who would 
rather have seen her on a quieter horse, 

A sweepmg gallop under the noble old trees, through a deep 
valley, and past ft herd of deer, which scudded aivay through the 
thick-strewn leaves, brought them to the great stables, a large 
building at the edge of the park, close to the downs. Twenty or 
thirty long-legged, elegant, nonchalant-looking animals, covered to 
the tips of their ears with cloths, and ridden each by a queer-look- 
ing, brown-faced lad, were in the act of returning from their after- 
noon exercise. These Adelaide's mare, " Molly Asthore," charged 
and dispersed like a flock of sheep ; and then, Adelaide pointing 
with her whip to the downs, hurried past the stables towards a 
group they saw a little distance off. 

There were only four people, — Lord Asco^ the stud-groom, 
and two lads. Adelaide was correctly informed ; they were going 
to gallop the Voltigeur colt (since called Haphazard), and the 
cloths were now coming off him. Lord Ascot and the stud-groom 
mounted their horses, and joined our pair, who were riding slowly 
along the measured mile the way the horse was to come. 

Lord Ascot looked very pale and worn ; he gave Chai'les a 
kindly greeting, and made a joke with Adelaide ; but Jiis hands 
fidgeted with his reins, and he kept turning back towards the 
horse they had left, wondering impatiently what was keeping th6 
boy. At last they saw the beautiful beast shake his head, give 
two or three playful plunges, and then come striding rapidly 
towai-ds them, over the short, springy turf. 
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Then they turned, and rode full epeed : soon they heard the 
mighty, hollow-sounding hoofs hehind, that came rapidly towards 
them, devouring space. Then the colt rushed hy them in hia 
pride, with hia chin oa hia chest, hard held, and his hind feet 
coming forward under his girth every stride, and casting the turf 
behind him in showers. Then Adelaide's horse, after a few mad 
plunges, bolted, overtook the colt, and actually raced him for a 
few hundred yards ; then the colt was pulled up on a breezy hill, 
and they all stood a little together talking and congratulating one 
another on the beauty of the horse. 

Charles and Adelaide rode away together over the downs, in- 
tending to make a little detour, and so lengthen their ride. They 
had had no chance of conversation since they parted at Ihe con- 
servatory door, and they took it up nearly where they had left if, 
Adelaide began, and, I may say, went on, too, as she had most of 
the talking. 

" I should like to be a duchess ; then I should be mistress of 
the only thing I am afraid of." 

" What is that ? " 

" Poverty," said she ; " that is my only terror, and that is my 
inevitable fate." 

"I should have thought, Adelaide, that you were too high-spir- 
ited to care for that, or anything," 

" Ah, you don't know ; all my relations are poor. J know 
■what it is ; /know what it would be for a beauty like me." 

"You will never be jjoor or friendless while Lady Ascot 

" How long will that be ? My home now depends very much 
on that horse ; 0, if I were only a man, I would welcome pov- 
erty ; it would force me to action." 

Charles blushed. Not many days before, Marston and he had 
a battle royal, in which the former had said, that the only hope 
for Charles was that he should go two or three times without his 
dinner, and be made to earn it, and that as long as he had a 
" mag " to bless himself with, he would always be a lazy, useless 
humbug ! and now here was a young lady uttering the same 
atrocious sentiments. He called attention to the prospecL 

Three hundred feet below them, Father Thames was winding 
along under the downs and yellow woodlands, past chalk quai'iy 
and gray farm-house, blood-red beneath the setting; sun j a soil^ 
rich, autumnal haze was over everything; the smoke from the 
distant village hung like a curtain of pearl across the valley ; 
and ihe long, straight, dark wood, that crowned the high, gray 
wold, was bathed in a dim purple mist on its darkest side ; and 
to perfect the air of dreamy stillness, some diatant bells sent their 
golden sound floating on the peaceful air. It was a quiet day in 
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the old age of tlie year; and its peace seemed to make itself ielt 
on tliese two wild young birds ; for they were silent more thaa 
half tlie way home : and then Charles said, in a low voice, — 

"Dear Adelaide, I hope you have chosen aright. The time 
will come when you will have to make a more important decision 
than any you have made yet. At one time in a man'a or wo- 
man's life, they say, there is a choice between good and evil, lu 
God's name, tliink hefore you make it." 

" Charles," she said, in a low and disturbed voice, " if a conjur- 
er were to offer to show you your face in a glass, as it would ho 
ten years hence, should you have courage to look ? " 

" I suppose so ; would not you ? " 

" 0, no, no, no 1 How do you know what horrid thing would 
look at you, and scare you to death? Ten years hence; where 
shall we be then ? " 



CHAPTER X. 

LADY ASCOT'S LITTLE SAP. 

Therk was a very dull dinner at Kanford that day. Lord 
Ascot scarcely sjioke a word; he was kind and polite, — he 
always was that, — but he was very difFerent from his usual self. 
The party missed his jokes ; which, though feeble and sometimes 
possibly "rather close to the wind," served their purpose, — 
served to show that the maker of them was desirous to make 
himself agreeable to the best of his ability. He never laughed 
once during dinner, which was very unusual. It was evident 
that Lord Saltire had performed his commission, and Charles was 
afraid that he was furiously angry with Welter ; but, on one occa- 
sion, when the latter looked up suddenly and asked him some 
questJon, his fether answered him kindly in Hs usual tone of 
voice, and spoke to him so for some tune. 

Lady Ascot was a host in herself. With a noble self-sacrifice, 
she, at the risk of being laughed at, resolved to attract attention 
by airing some of her most remarkable opinions. She accord- 
ingly atta.cked Lord Saltire on tlie subject of the end of the 
world, putting its total destruction by tire at about nine months 
from that time. Lord Sallire had no opinion to offer on the 
probability of Dr. Going's theory, but sincerely hoped that it 
might last his time, and that ho might be allowed to get out of 
the way in the ordinary manner. He did not for a moment 
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doubt the con-ectness of her calculations ; but he put it to her as 
a woman of the world, whether or no such an occurrence as 
she described would not be in the last degree awkward and 
discoQcerling ? 

Adelaide said she didn't helieye a word of it, and nothing 
should induce her fo do so until it look place. Thia brought the 
old lady's wrath down upon her, and helped the flagging conver- 
sation on a little. But, after dinner, it got so duU in spite of 
every one's efforts, that Lord Saltire confided to his young friend, 
as they went up stairs, that he had an idea that eometliing was 
wrong ; but, at all events, that the house was getting so inauiFev- 
ably dull that he must rat, pardieu, for he could n't stand it. He 
Should rat into Devon to his friend Lord Segur. 

Welter took occasion to tell Charles that Lord Ascot had sent 
for him, and told him that he knew all about what had happened, 
and his debts. That he did not wish the subject mentioned (aa 
if I were likely W> talk about it!) that his debts should, if possi- 
ble, be paid. That he had then gone on to say, that he did not 
wish to say anything harsh to Welter on the subject; that he 
doubled whether he retained the right of reproving his son ; 
that they both needed forgiveness one from the other, and that 
he hoped in what was to follow they would display that courtesy 
and mutual forbearance to one another which gentlemen should. 
" And what the deuce does he mean, eh ? He never spoke like 
this before. Is he going lo marry again? Ay, tliat's what it is, 
depend upon it," said this penetoting young gentleman ; " that 
will be rather a shame of Lim, you know, particularly if he has 
two or three cubs to cut into my fortune " ; and so from that time 
Lord Welter began to treat his father with a slight coolness, and 
an air of injured innocence most amusing, though painful, to 
Charles and Adelaide, who knew the truth. 

As for Adelaide, she seemed to treat Charles like a brother 
once more. She kept no secret from him ; she walked with him, 
rode with him, just as of old. She did not seem to like Lord 
Welter's society, though she was very kind to him i and he 
seemed too much taken up with his dogs and horses to care much 
for her. So Charles and she were thrown together, and Charles's 
love for her grew stronger day by day, until that studied indiffer- 
ent iur which he had assumed on his arrival became almost 
impossible to stistain. He sustained it, nevertheless, treating 
Adelaide almost with ruden^s, and flinging about his words so 
carelessly that sometimes she would look suddenly up indignant, 
and make some passionate reply, and sometimes she would rise 
and leave the room, — for aught 1 know, in tears. 

It was a sad house to stay in ; and his heart began to yearn 
for his western home, in spite of Adelaide. After a short lime, 
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came a long letter from his father, — a scolding, Joving lett«r, — 
in which Densil showed plainly that he was trying to be angiy, 
and could not, for joy at having hia son home with him, and con- 
cluded by saying ttiat he should never allude to the circumstance 
again, and by praying him to come back at once itom that wicked, 
cock-fighting, horse-racing Eanford. There was an enclosure for 
Lord Saltire, tlie reading of which caused his lordship to take a 
great deal of snufi^, in which he begged him, for old fi'iendship's 
sake, to send his boy home to him, as he had once sent him home 
to hiis fatlier. And so Lord Saltire appeared in Charles's dress- 
ing-room before dinner oue day, and, sitling down, taid tliat he 
was come to take a great hberty, and, in fact, was rather presum- 
ing on his being an old man, but he hoped that his young friend 
would not take it amiss from a man old enough to be his grand- 
father, if he recommended him to leave that house, and go home 
to his father's. Kanford was a most desirable house ia every 
way ; but, at the Eaaie time, it was what he believeil the young 
men of the day called a fast house ; and he would not conceal 
from his young friend that his father had requested him to use 
his influence to make him return home ; and he did beg his old 
friend's son to belicTC that he was aetuatai by the best of moiives, 

" Dear Lord Saltire," said Charles, taking the old man's hand, 
" I am going home to-morrow ; and you don't know how heartUy 
I thank you for the interest you always take in me." 

" I know nothing," said Lord Saliire, " more pleasing to a bat- 
tered old fellow like myself than to contemplate fhe ingenuousness 
of youth; and you must allow me to say that your ingenuous- 
ness sits uncommonly well upon you, — in fact, is very becoming,. 
I conceived a considerable interest in you the first time I saw 
you, on that very account. I should hke to have had a son like 
you, but it was not to be, I had a son, who was all that could be 
desired by the most fastidious person, brought up in a far better 
school than mine ; but he got shot in his first duel, at oncrand- 
twenty. I remember to have been considerably annoyed at the 
time," continued the old gentleman, faking a pinch of snuff, and 
looking steadily at Charles without moving a muscle ; " but I 
dare say it was all for the best. He might have run in debt, or 
married a woman with red hiur, or fifty things. Well, I wish yon 
good day, and beg yom' forgiveness once more for the hberty I 
have taken." 

Charles slipped away from the dinner-iable early that evening, 
and, while Lady Ascot was having her after-dinner nap, had a 
long conversation with Adelaide in the dark, which was veiy 
pleasant to one of the parties concerned, at any rale. 

" Adelaide, I am going home to-morrow." 

" Are you really ? Are you going so suddenly ? " 
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" I am, positively. I got a letter from home to-day. Axe you 
very sorry, or very g!ad ? " 

" I am very sorry, Charles. You are the only friend I liave 
in the world to whom I can speak as I like. Make me a pram- 

« "Well ? " 

." This is the last night we shall be togetlier. Promise that 
you won't bo rudo and sarcastic, as you are sometimes, — almost 
always now, to poor me, — but talk kindly, as y/e used to do." 

" Veiy well," eaid Charles. " And you promise you won't be 
taking such a black view of the state of affairs as you do in gen- 
eral. Do you remember the conversation we had the day tlie 
colt was tried ? " 

" I remember." 

" Well, don't talk like that, you know." 

" I won't promise tliat. The time will come very soon when 
we shall have no moi-e pleasant talks together," 

" When will that he ? " 

" When I am gone out for a governess." 

" What wages will you get ? You will not get so much as 
some ^ds, because you are so pretty and so wilful, and you will 
lead them such a deuce of a life." 

" Charles, you said you would n't be rude." 

" 1 choose to bo rude. I have been drinking wine, and we are 
in tlie dark, and aunt is asleep and snoring, and I shall say just 
what I like." 

" I '11 wake her." 

" I should like to see you. What shall we talk about ? 
What an old Koman Lord Saltire is. He talked about Ms SOQ 
who was killed to me to-day, just as I should talk about a pointer 
dog." 

" Then he thought he had been showing some signs of weak- 
ness. He always speaks of his son like that when he thiaks he 
has been betraying some feeling." 

" I admire him for it," said Charles. " So you are going to be 
a governess, eh ? " 

" I suppose so.'' 

" Why don't you try being barmaid at a public-house ? Wel- 
ter would get you a place directly j he has great influence in 
the licensed victualling way. You might come to marry a com^ 
mercial traveller, for anything you know," 

"I would not have believed this," she said, in a fierce, low 
voice. " You have turned against rae and insult me, because — 
Unkind, unjust, ungentlemanlike," 

He heard her passionately sobbing 
moment he had her in his arms, and " 
kisses. 
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" Lie there, my love," he said ; " that is your place. All the 
ivorld can't harm or insult my Adelaide while she ia there. Why 
did you Hy fi'om me and repulse me, my darling, when I told you 
I was your own true^ove ? " 

"O, let me gji_ Charles," she said, trying, ever so feebly, to 
repulse him. " Dter ©harlea, pray do ; I am frighteoed." 

" Not till you't^ me you love me, false one." 

" I love you n)p% than all the world." 

" Traitress I And why did you repulse me and laugh at me ? " 

" I did not thiuk'you were in earnest." 

"Another kiss -for tliat wicked, wicked falsehood. Do you 
know that this rustication Tjtisiness has all come from the despair 
consequent on your wicked behavior the other day? " 

"You said Welter caused it, Charles. But O, please let me 
go." 

" Will you go as a governess now ? " 

" I will do nothing but what you tell me.'' 

" Then give me one, your own, owa self, and I will let you 
go." 

Have the reader's feelings of horror, indignation, astonish- 
ment, outraged modesty, or ridicule, given him time to remember 
that all this went on in the dark, within six feet of an uncon- 
scious old lady ? Such, however, was the ease. And scarcely 
had Adelaide determined that it was time to wake her, and 
barely had she bent over her for that purpose, when the door was 
thrown open, and — enter attendants with lights. How, if the 
reader will reflect a moment, he will see what an awful escape 
they had ; for tlie chances were about a thousand to one in favor 
of two things having happened : 1st. the groom of the chambers 
might have come into the room half a minute sooner; and 2d, 
they might liave sat as they were half a minute longer ; in either 
of which cases, Charles would have been discovered with hb arm 
round Adelaide's waist, and a fearful scandal would have been 
the consequence. And I mention this as a caution to young 
persons in general, and to remind them that, if they happen to be 
sitting hand in hand, it is no use to jump apart and look very 
red just as the door opens, because the incomer can see what 
they have been about as pldn as if he had been there. On this 
occasion, also, Charles and Adelaide set down, as usual, to their 
own sagadty what was the result of pure aeeident. 

Adelaide was very glad to get away after tea, for she felt 
rather guilty and confused. On Charles's oifering to go, how- 
ever, Lady Ascot, who had been very silent and glum all tea- 
time, requested him to stay, as she had something serious to say 
to him. Which set that young gentleman speculating whetlier 
she couid possibly have been awake before the advent of candles. 
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and caused Mm fo await her pleasure with no Emitll amount of 
trepidalion. 

Her ladyship began by remarking that digitalis waa invaluable 
for palpitation, and that she had also found camomile, combined 
with gentle purgatives, efficient for Ihe same thing, when suspect- 
ed to proceed Jrom stomach. She opined that, if this weather 
continued, there would be heavy running for the Cambridgeshii-e, 
and Commissioner would probably siand as well as any horse. 
And then, having, like a pigeon, taken a few airy circles through 
stable-management, theology, and agriculture, she descended on 
her subject, and frightened Charles out of his five wits, by asking 
him if he did n't think Adelaide a very nice girl. 

Chailes decidedly thought she was a very nice girl ; but he 
rather hesitated, and said, — " Tes, that she was charming." 

" Now, tell me, my dear," said Lady Ascot, mancBuvring a 
great old fan, " for young eyes are quicker than old ones. Did 
yon ever remark anything between her and Welter? " 

Charles caught up one of his legs, and exclaimed, " The 
Devil ! " 

" "What a shocking expression, my dear ! Well, I agree with 
you. I fancy I have noticed that they entertained a decided 
pi-eference for one another. Of course. Welter will be throwing 
himself away, and all that sort of thing, but he is pretty sure to 
do that. I expect every time he comes home, that he will bring 
a wife from behind the bar of a public-house. Now Ade- 

"Aunt! Lady Ascot! Surely you are under a mistake. I 
never saw anything between them." 

" H'm." 

" 1 assure you I never did. I never heard Welter speak of 
her in that sort of way, and I don't think she cares for him." 

" What reason have you for thinking that ? " 

" Well — why, you know it 's hard to say. The fact is, I 
have rather a partiality for Adelaide myself, and I have watched 
her in the presence of other men." 

" Oho I Do you think she cares for yon ? Do you know she 
won't have a sixpence ? " 

" We shall have enough to last till next year, aunt ; and then 
the world is to come to an end, you know, and we sha'n't want 
anything." 

" Never you mind about the world, sir. Don't you be flippant 
and impertinent, sir. Don't evade my question, sir. Do yon 
think Adelaide cares for you, sir ? " 

Charles looked steadily and defiantly at his aunt, and asked 
her whether slie did n't think it was very difficult to find out what 
a girl's mind really was, — whereby we may conclude that he was 
profiting by Lord Saltire's lesson on the command of feature. 
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"This is f«o bad, Charles," broke out Lady Ascol, "to put me 
off like this, after your infamoua and audacious conduct of this 
evening, — after kissing and hugging that girl under my very 

"I tliought it!" said Charles, with a shout of laughter. "I 
thought it ; you were awake all the time ! " 

" I was not awake all the time, sir ■ — ■ " 

"You were awake quite long enough, it appears, aunty. Now, 
■what do you think of it ? " 

At first Lady Ascot would think nothing of it, hut that the in- 
iquity of Charles's conduct was only to be equalled by the base- 
ness and ingratitude of Adelaide's ; but by degrees slie was 
brought to think that it was possible that some good might come 
of an engagement; and, at length, becoming garrulous on this 
point, it leaked out by degrees, that she had set her heart on it 
for years, that she had noticed for some time Charles's partiality 
for her with the greatest pleasure, and recently had feared that 
something had disturbed it. In short, that it was her pet scheme, 
and that she had been coming to an esplanation that very night, 
but had been anticipated. 



CHAPTER XI. 

GIVES US AN INSIGHT INTO CHAEI.ES'S DOMESTIC HELATIONS, 
AND SHOWS HOW THE GREAT CONSPIRATOE SOLILOQUIZED 
TO THE GRAND CHANDELIER. 

It may be readily conceived that a considerable amount of 
familiarity existed between Charles and his servant and foster- 
brother William, But, fo the honor of both of them be it said, 
there was more than this, — a most sincere and hearty affectiou ; 
a feeling for one another, which, we shall see, lasted through ev- 
erything. Till Charles went to Shrewsbury he had never bad 
another playfellow. He and William had been allowed fo paddle 
about on the sand, or ride together on the moor, as they would, 
till a boy's friendship had arisen, sufficiently strong fo obliterate 
all considerations of rank between them. This had grown wiili 
age, till William had become his confidential agent at home dur- 
ing his absence, and Charles had come to depend very much on 
his accoout of tlie state of things at head-quarters. He had also 
another confidential agent, to whom we shall be immediately in- 
ti'oduced. She, however, was of another sex and rank. 
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William's office was barely a pleasant one. Hia affection for 
his master led him most faithfully to attend to his interests ; and, 
as a Catholic, he was often brought into collision with Father 
Mackwortli, who took a laudable interetit in Charles's affairs, and 
considered himself injured on two or three occasions by the dog- 
ged i-efusal of William to communicate the substance and result 
of a message forwarded through William, from Shrewsbury, to 
Densil, which seemed to cause the old gentleman some thought 
and anxiety. William's religious opinions, however, had got to 
be somewhat loose, and to sit somewhat easily upon him, more 
particularly since his sojoom at Oxford. He had not very long 
ago confided to Charles, in a private sitting, that the conviction 
which was slrong upon his mind was that Father Mackworth 
was not to be trusted, God forgive him for saying so ; and, on 
being pressed by Charles to state why, he point-blank refused to 
give any reason whatever, but repeated his opinion with redoubled 
emphasis. Charles had a great confidence in William's shrewd- 
ness, and forbore to press him, but saw that something had oc- 
curred which had impressed the above conviction on William's 
mind most strongly. 

He had been sent from Oxford to see how the land lay at 
home, and had met Charles at the Rose and Crown, at Stonning- 
ton, with saddle-horses. No sooner were they clear of the town 
than William, without wwting for Charles's leave, put spurs to 
his horse and rode up alongside of him. 

" What is your news, William ? " 

"Nothing very great Master looks bothered and worn." 

" About this business of mine." ■ 

"The priest goes on talking about it, and plaguing him with 
it, when he wants to forget it." 

"The deuce take him! He talks about me a good deal," 

"YeSi he has begun about you again. Master wouldn't 
stand it the other day, and told him to hold his tongue, just like 
his own self.' Tom heard him. They made it up afterwards, 
though." 

" What did Cutlibert say ? " 

"Master Cuthbert spoke up for you, and said he hoped there 
was n't going to be a scene, and that you were n't coming to live 
in disgrace, for that would be punishing every one in the house 
for you." 

" How 's Mary ? " 

" She 's well. Master don't trust her out of bis sight much. 
They will never set him agiunst you while she is there. I wisJi 
you would marry her, Master Charles, if you can give up the 

Charles laughed and told him he was n't going to do anything 
of the sort. Then he asked, " Any visitors ? " 
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" Ay ; oae. Father Tiemay, a stranger." 

" What sort of mail ? " 

" A real good one. I doa't think our man likes him, though." 

They had now come to the moor's edge, and were looking 
down on the amphitheatre whieh formed the domain of Ravens- 
hoe. Far and wide the tranquil sea, vast, dim, and gray, flooded 
bay and headland, cave and islet. Beneath their feet slept the 
winter woodlands ; from whose brown bosom rose the old house, 
many-gabled, throwing aloft from its chimneys hospitable columns 
of smoke, which hung in the still autumn air, and made a hazy 
cloud on the hill-side. Everything was so quiet that they eould 
hear the gentle whisper of the ground-sweli, and the voices of 
the children at play upon the beach, and the dogs barking in the 
kennels. 

" How calm and quiet old home looks, William," said Charles. 
" I like to get back here after Oxford." 

" No wine parties here ; no steeple-chases j no bloomer balls," 
said William. 

" No ! and no chapels and lectures, and being sent for by the 
dean," said Charles, 

"And none of fhey dratted bones, neither," said William, with 

" Ahem '. why, no ! Suppose we ride on ? " 

So they rode down the road through the woodland to the 
lodge, and so through the park, sloping steeply up on their left, 
witli many a clump of oak and hoUy, and many a hroad patch of 
crimson fern. The deer stood about in graceful groups, while 
the bucks belled and rattled noisily, mafing the thorn -thickets 
echo with the clatter of their homs. The rabbits scudded rap- 
idly across the road ; and the blackbird fled screaming from the 
mountmn-ash-tree, now all aijre with golden fruit. So they passed 
on, until a sudden sweep brought them upon the terrace between 
the old gray house and the murmuring sea. 

Charles jumped off, and William led the horses round to the 
stable. A young lady, in a straw hat and brown gloves, with a 
pair of scissors and a basket, standing half-way up the steps, 
came down to meet him, dropping the basket, and holding out the 
brown gloves before her. This young lady he took in his arms, 
and kissed ; and she, so far from resenting the liberty, after she 
was set on her feet again, held him by both hands, and put up a 
sweet dark face towards his, as if she would n't care if he kissed 
her again, which he iramedialely did. 

It was not a very pretty face, but O such a ealm, quiet, pleasant 
one ! There was scarcely a good feature in it ; and yet the whole 
was so gentle and pleasing, and, wiiha!, so shrewd and espiegU, 
that to look at it once was to think about it till you looked again ; 
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and to look again was to look as often as you had a chance, and 
to like the face the more each lime you looked. I said dieve was 
not a good feature in the face. Well, I misled yon ; there was a 
pair of calm, honest, black eyes, — a very good feature indeed, 
and which, once seen, you were not likely to forget. And also, 
■when I tell you that this face and eyes belonged to the neatest, 
ti-immest little figui-e imaginable, I hope I hare done my work 
sufficiently well to make you envy that lucky rogue Charles, who, 
as we know, cares for no woman in the world but Adelaide, and 
who, between you and me, seems to bo much too pariial to this 
sort of thing. 

" A thousand welcomes home, Charley I " said the pleasant little 
voice which belonged to tkb pleasant little personage. " 0, 1 am 
so glad you 're come I " 

" You '11 soon wish me away again. I 'It plague you." 

" I like to be plagued by you, Charley. How is Adelaide ? " 

" Adelaide is all that tke fondest lover could desire," (for they 
had no secrets, these two,) "and either sent her love, or meant to 
do so." 

" Charles, dearest," she said eagerly, " come and see liiia now I 
come and see him with me ! " 

" Where is he ? " 

" In the shrubbery, with Flying Childers." 

" Is he alone ? " 

" All alone, except the dog." 

" Where are they ? " 

" They are gone out coursing. Coiue on ; they will be back in 
an hour, and the Book never leaves him. Come, come." 

It will be seen that these young folks had a tolerably good 
understanding with one another, and could carry on a coaversa- 
tion about " third parties" without even mentioning their names. 
We shall see how this came about presently ; but, for the present, 
let us follow these wicked conspirators, and see in what deep plot 
they are engaged. 

They passed rapidly along the terrace, and turned the comer 
of the house to the left, where the west front overhung the river 
glen, and the broad terraced garden went down step by step 
towards the brawling stream. This they passed, and, opening 
an iron gate, came suddenly into a gloomy maze of shrubbery 
that stretched its long vistas up the valley. 

Down one dark alley after another they hurried. The yellow 
leaves rustled beneath their feet, and all nature was pervaded 
with the smell of decay. It was hard to believe that these bare 
damp woods were the same as those they had passed through but 
four months ago, decked out with their summer bravery, — an 
orchestra to a myriad birds. Here and there a bright berry 
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Bhone out among the dull-colored twigg, and a solitarj' robin 
quavered his soft melancholy song alone. The flowers were 
dead, the hii-da were flown or mute, aad brave, green leaves were 
stamped under foot ; everywhere decay, decay. 

In the dampest, darkest walk of them all, in a far-off pafli, 
hedged with hoUy and yew, they found a bent and gray old man 
walking with a toothless, gi-ay old hound for hia silent compan- 
ion. And, as Charles moved forward with rapid, elastic step, the 
old man looked up, and tottered to meet him, showing as, he did 
so the feee of Densil Kavenshoe. 

" Now, the Vii^in be praised," he said, " for pulting it in your 
head to come so quick, my dai'ling. Whenever you go away 
now, I am in terror lest I should die and never see you again. 
I might be struck with paralysis, and not know you, my boy. 
Don't go away from me again." 

" I should like never to leave you any more, father dear. See 
how well you get on with my a m Let a come o t mto the 
sun; why do you walk in this d rail ood? 

"Why? "said the old man w h sudkn an mat on hs gr-ry 
eye kindling as he stopped. Why ■• I come 1 ere 1 ecnu e I 
can catch sight of a woodcock, hd I I spnng o e by that holly 
just before you came np. Fhp flip a d awaj thro gh the 1 ol 
lies like a ghost! Cuthbert and the j eot are aviycou'^ g 
Now you are come, surely I ca i get o the gray po y in 1 go up 
to see a hare killed. You'll lead hun for me vontjou? I 
don't like to trouble them." 

" We can go to-morrow, dad if er 1 h yo ind I a 1 W I 
liam. We'll have. Leopard and Bl e Ru By Ce ^el it 
will be like old times again." 

"And we'll take our little qu et b rl on ^ pony wont ' 
said Densil, turning to Mary. " &he s such a good little bird, 
Charley. VVe ait and talk of you many an iiour. Charley, can't 
you get me down on the shore, and let me sit there ? I got 
Cuthbert to take me down once ; but Father Mackworth came, 
and talked about the Immaculate Conception through his nose all 
the time. I did n't want to hear him talk ; I wanted to hear the 
surf OQ the shore. Good man ! he thought he interested me, I 
dare say." 

" I hope he is very kind lo j'ou, father ? " 

" Kind ! I assure you, my dear boy, he is the kindest crea- 
ture ! He never lets me out of his sight ; and so attentive 1 " 

" He 'II ha,ve to be a little less attentive in future, confound 
him ! " muttered Charles. " There he is ; talk of the Devil ! 
Mary, my dear," he added aloud, " go and amuse the Eooks for 
a little, and let us have Cuthbert to ourselves." 

The old man looked curious at t!ie idea of Mary talking to the 
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rooks ; but his mind was drawn off by Charles having led him 
into a warm, southern comer, and set him down io the sun. 

Mary did her errand well, for in a few moments Cutlibert ad- 
vanced rapidly towards them. Coming up, he took Charlea'a 
hand, and shook it with a f^nt, kindly smile. 

He had grown to be a tail and somewhat handsome young 
man, — certainly handsomer than Charles, His face, even now 
he was warmed by exercise, was very pale, though the complex- 
ion was clear and healthy. His hair was slightly gone from his 
forehead, and he looked much older than he really was. The 
moment that the smile was gone, his face i-esumed the expression 
of passionless calm that it had borne before ; and sitting down by 
his brother, he asked him how he did. 

"I am as well, Cuthbert," said Charles, "aa youth, health, a 
conscience of brass, and a whole worldful of friends can make 
me. I'm all right, bless you I But yon look very peaking and 
pale. Do you take exercise enough ? " 

" I ? O dear, yes. But I am very glad to see you, Charles. 
Our father misses you. I>ou't you, father ? " 

" Very much, Cuthbert," 

" Yes. I bore him. I do, indeed. I don't take interest in 
the things he does ; I can't ; it's not my nature. Ton and he 
will be aa happy as kings, talking about salmon and puppies and 
colts." 

"I know, Cuthbert; I know. You never cared about those 
things as we do." 

" No, never, bi-other ; and now leas than ever. I hope you will 
stay with me, — with us. You are my own brother. I will have 
you stay here," he continued, in a slightly raised voice ; " and I 
desire that any opposition or impertinence you may meet with 
may be immediately reported to me." 

" It will be immediately reported to those who use it, and in a 
way they won't like, Cuthbert. Don't you bo afraid; I sha'n't 
quarrel. Tell me something about yourself, old boy." 

" I can tell you but little to interest you, Charles. You are of 
this world, and i-ejoice in being so. I. day by day wean myself 
more and more fi-ora it, knowing its worthlessness. Leave me to 
my books and my religious exercises, and go on your way. The 
time will come when your pursuits and pleasures will turn to 
bitter dust in your mouth, as mine never can. When the world is 
like a howling wilderness to you, as it will be soon, then come to 
me, and I will show you where to find happiness. At present you 
will not listen to me." 

'■ Not I," paid Charles. " Youth, health, talent like yours, — ■ 
are these gifts to despise ? " 

" They are clogs to keep me from higher things. Study, medi- 
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tation, b'fe in the past with those good men who have waited the 
glorious road before ua, — in these cousist happiness. Ambition ! 
I have one earthly ambition, — to purge myself from earthly 
afieclions, so that, when I hear the doister-giite close .behind me 
forever, my heart may leap wiih joy, and I may feel that.I am ia 
the anteebainber of heaven," 

Cliaries was deeply affected, and bent down his head. " Youth, 
love, friends, joy in this beauliful world, — all to be buried be- 
tween four dull white walls, my brother I " 

"This beautiful earth, which is beautiful indeed, — alaa, how I 
love it slJIl ! shall become a burden to us in a few years. Love ! 
the greater the love, the greatei' the bitterness. Charles, remem- 
ber that, one day, will you, when jour heart is torn to shreds ? I 
shall have ceased to love you then more than any other feilow- 
erealure ; but remember my words. You are leading a life which 
cau only end in misery, as even the teachers of the ialse and cor- 
rupt religion wliich you profess would tell you. If you were sya- 
tematically to lead the lite you do now, it were better almost that 
there wei-e no future. You are not angry, diaries ? " 

There was such a spice of truth in what Cuthbert said, that it 
would have made nine men in ten angry. I am pleased to record 
of my favorite Charles that he was not ; he kept his head bent 
down, and groaned. 

" Don't be hard on our boy, Cuthbert," said DenslI ; " he ia a 
good boy, though he is not like you. It has always been so in 
our fiimily, — one a devotee and the other a sportsman. Let us 
go in, boys ; it gets chiil." 

Charies rose up, and throwing his arm round his brother's 
neck, boisterously gave him a kiss on the cheek ; then he began 
laughing and talking at the top of his voice, making the nooks 
and iuigies in the gray old facade echo with his jubilant voice. 

Under the dark porch they found a group of three : Mack- 
worth ; a jolly-looking, round-faced Irish priest, by name Tier- 
nay i and Mary. Mackworth received Charles with a pleasant 
smile, and they joined in conversation together heartily. Pew 
men could be more agreeable than Mackworth, and he chose to 
be agreeable now. Charles was insensibly carried away by the 
charm of his frank, hearty manner, and for a time foi^ot who 
was talking to him. 

Mackworth and Charles were enemies. If we reflect a mo- 
ment, we shall see that it could hardly be otherwise. 

Charles's existence, holding, as he did, the obnoxious religion, 
was an offence to him. He had been prejudiced against him 
fi^om the first ; and, children not being very slow to find out who 
are well disposed towards them, or the contrary, Charles had 
early begun to regard the priest with distrust and dislike. So a 
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distant, Earcastic line of treatment on the one hand, and childish 
insolence and defiance on the other, had gi-own at laat into some- 
thing ¥ery like hatred on both sides. Every soul in the hou^^e 
adored Charles but the priest ; and, on the other hand, the priest's 
authority and dignity were questioned by none but Charles. And, 
all these small mattei^ being laken into consideration, it is not 
wonderful, I say, that Charles and the priest were not good 
friends even before anything had occurred to bring about an open 

Charles and Ma^kworth seldom met of late years without a 
"sparring match"; on this day, however, — partly owing, per- 
haps, to the presence of a jolly, good-humored Irish priest, — they 
got through dinner pretty well. Oiarles was as brave as a lion, 
and though by far the priest's inferior in seientiiic " sparring," had 
a rough, strong, effective method of fighting, which was by no 
means to be despised. His great strength lay in hia being always 
ready for battle. As he used to tell hia crony, William, he would 
as soon fight as not ; and often, when i-ebuked by Cuthbert for 
what he called insolence to the priest, he would exclaim, " 1 don't 
care ; what did he begin at me for ? If he lets me alone, I '11 let 
him alone." And seeing that he had been at continual war with 
the reverend gentleman for sixteen years or more, I think it 
speaks highly for the courage of both parties that neither had 
hitherto yielded. When Charles afterwards came to know what 
a terrible card the man had held in his hand, he was struck with 
amazement at his self-posseaaion in not playing it, despite his 
interest. 

Mackworth was hardly so civil after dinner as he was before ; 
but Cuthbert was hoping that Charles and he would get on with- 
out a battle-royal, when a slight accident brought on a general 
engagement, and threw all his hopes to the ground. Denail and 
Mary had gone up to the drawing-room, and Charles, having 
taken as much wine as he cared for, rose from the table and 
sauntered towards the door, when Cuthbert quifo innocently 
asked him where he was going. 

Charles said, also in perfect good faith, that he was going to 
smoke a cigar, and talk to William. 

Cuthbert asked him. Would he get William or one of them to 
give the gray colt a warm mash with some nitre in it; and 
Charles said he'd see it done for him himself; when, without 
warning or apparent cause, Father Mackworth said to Father 
Tiemay, 

"This William is one of tiie grooms. A renegade, I fancy I 
I beUeve the fellow is a Protestant at heart. He and Mr. 
Charles Ravenshoe ai-e very intimate ; they keep up a constant 
correspondence when apart, I assure you." 
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Charles faced round instantly, and confronted his enemy with 
a smile on his lips ; but he said not a word, trying to force Mack- 
worth to continue. 

"Why don't yoa leave him alone?" said Cuthbert. 

"My dear Cuthbert," said Charlea, "pray don't humiliate me 
by interceding; I assure you I am greatly amused. You see 
he does n't speak to me; he addressed Idmself to Mr, Tier- 

" I wished," said Mack worth, " to call Father Tiemay's atten- 
tion, as a stranger to this part of the world, to the fact of a young 
gentleman's corresponding with an illiterate groom in preference 
to any member of his family." 

" Ilie reason I do it," said Charles, speaking to Tiemay, but 
steadily watching Madtworth to see if any of his shafts hit, " ia 
to gain information. I like to know what goes on in my absence. 
Cuthbert here is buried in his books, and does not know every- 

No signs of flinching there, Mackworth sat with a scornful 
smile on his pale face, without moving a muscle, 

" He likes to get information," said Mackworth, about his 
viUage amours, I suppose. But, dear me, he can't Itnow any- 
thing that the whole parish don't know. I coald have told hiin 
that poor deluded fool of an underkeepev was going to marry 
Mary Lee, after all that had happened. He will be dowering a 
wife for his precious favorite some day." 

" My precious favorite. Father Tiernay," said Charles, atiU 
closely watching Mackworth, 'f ia ray foster-brother. He used 
to be a great favorite with our revei-end friend; his pretty sister 
Ellen is so still, I believe," 

This waa as random an arrow as ever was shot, and yet it 
went home to the feather, Charles saw Mackworth ^ve a start 
and bite his lip, and knew that he had smote him deep ; he burst 
out laughing. 

" With regard to the rest, Father Tiernay, any man who says 
that there waa anything ^frong between me and Mary Lee tells, 
saving your presence, a lie. It 'a infenaaliy hard if a man 
may n't play at love-making with the whole village for a con- 
fidant, and the whole matter a merry joke, but one must be ac- 
cused of all sorts of villany. Is n't ours a pleasant household, 
Mr. Tiernay ? " 

Father Tiernay shook his honest aides with a wondering laugh, 
and said : " Faix it is. But 1 hope ye 'II allow me to put mat- 
ters right betune you two. Father Mackworth begun on (he 
young man : he was going out to his dudeen as peaceful as an 
honest young gentleman should. And some of the best quality 
are accustomed to converse their grooms in the evening over their 
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cigar. I myseF can instance Lord Mountdown whose hospital- 
ity I have partook frequent. And I 'm hardly aware of any act 
of Parliament, brother, whereby a young mail should n't kiss a 
pretty girl in the way of ftin, as I 've done myself, sure. Whist 
now, both on ye ! I '11 come with ye, ye heretic, and smoke a 
cigar meself." 

" I call you to witness that he insulted me," said Mackworth, 
turning round from the window. 

"I wish you had let him alone, Father," said Cuthbert, peev- 
ishly ! " we were getting on very happily till you began. Do go, 
Charles, and smoke your cigar with Father Tiernay." 

" I am wailing to see if he wants any more," said Charles, 
with a laugh. " Come on, Father Tiernay, and I 'Jl show you 
the miscreant, and his pretty sister, too, if you like." 

" I wish he had n't come home," said Cuthbert, as soon as he 
and Mackworth were alone together. "Why do you and he 
fight like cat and dog? To u make me perfectly miserable. I 
know he is going to the Devil, in a worldly point of view, and 
that his portion wil! be hell necessai-Jly as a heretic ; but I don't 
see why you should worry him to death, and make the house 
miserable to him." 

" It is for his good." 

"Nonsense," I'ejoined Cuthbert. "You make him Late you; 
and I don't think you ought to treat a son of this house in the 
way you treat him. You are under obligations to this house. 
Yea, you are. I won't be contradicted now. I will have iny say 
when I am in this temper, and you know it. The Devil is not 
dead yet by a long way, you see. Why do you rouse him ? " 

" Go on, go on." 

" Yes, I will go on. I 'm in my own house, I believe. By 
the eleven thousand vii^ins, more or less, of the holy St. Ursula, 
virgin and martyr, that brother of mine is a brave fellow. Why, 
he cares as much for you as for a httle dog harking at him. And 
you 're a noble enemy for any man. Ton 'd better let him alone, 
I think ; you won't get much out of him. Adieu." 

" What queer, wild blood there is ia these Eavenshoea," said 
Mackworth to himself, when he was alone. "A younger hand 
than myself would have been surprised at Cuthbert's kicking 
after so much schooling, Not I, I shall never quite tame him, 
though he is broken in enough for all practical purposes. He 
will be on his knees to-morrow for this. I like to make him 
kick ; I shall do it sometimes for my amusement ; he is so much 
easier managed after one of these tantrums. By Jove 1 1 love 
the man better every day ; he is one afl«r my own heart, Aa 
for Charles, I hate him, and yef I like him after a sort. _I like 
to break a pointless lance with that boy, and let him fancy he is 
my equal. It amuses mc. 
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" I almost fancy that I could liave fallen ia love with that girl 
Ellen. I was uncommon near it. I must be very carefuL What 
a wild hawk she is ! What a niagiiiflcent move that was of hers, 
risking a prosecution for felony on one single throw, and winning. 
How could she have guessed that there was anything there ? She 
cotild n't have guessed it. It was an effort of genius. It was a 
splendid move, 

" How nearly that pig-headed fool of a yonng nobleman has 
gone to upset my calculations. His namesalte the chess-player 
could not have done more mischief by his talents than his friend 
hiid by stupidity. I wish Lord Ascot would get ruined as 
quickly as possible, and then my friend would be safe out of the 
way. But he won't." 



CHAPTER Xri. 



Charles and the good-natured Father "nemay wandered out 
across the old court-yard, towards the stahles, — a pile of build- 
ings in the same style as the house, whicli lay back towards the 
hill. The moon was full, although obscured by clouds, and the 
whole court-yard was bathed in a soft mellow light. They both 
paused for a moment to look at the fine old building, standing 
silent for a time ; and then Charles startled the contempJalive 
priest by breaking into a harsh, scornful laugh, as unlike his own 
cheery Ha ! ha ! as it was possible to be. 

" What are you disturbing a gentleman's meditations in that 
way for ? " said the Father. " Is them your Oxford manners ? 
Give me ye'r cigar-case, ye haythen, if ye can't appreciate the 
beauties of nature and art combined, — laughing like that at the 
cradle of your ancestors too." 

Cliarles gave him the dgar-oase, and trolled out, in a rich bass 

" The old falcon's nest 
Was buiit up on the crest 
Oflheoiiif that Bungs over the sea; 
And UiB JQokdaws and crows, 

Were confounded respectful to lie, fo he— a— e." 

" Tloivld yer impudence, ye young heretic doggrel-wriler ! 
Can't I see what ye are driving at ? " 
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" Bat ttie fftlcon grew old. 

And the nest it grew ooM, 
And the carrion birds they grew bolder j 

So the JQckdawa aad crows, 

Uiidenieatb his own nose, 
Gava both ths young falcons cold shonlder.' " 

" Bedad," aaid the good-natured Irishman, " some one got hot 
shoulder to-day. Are n't ye ashamed of yourself, singing such 
ribaldry, and all the servaots hearing ye ? " 

" Capital song. Father; only one verse more." 

" Tha cldar was qiiellBd, 

But the younger rebelled i 
So he spread his wide wings and fled overUie sea. 

Said the jackdaws and crows, 

' He '11 be hanged, I aupposa, 
But what in the deuce does that matter to we?'" 

There was something in the lyild, bitter tone in which he sang 
the last verse that made Father Tiemay smoke his cigar in 
silence, as they sauntered across the yard, till Charles began 
again. 

" Not a word of applause for my poor impromptu song ? Hang 
it, I 'd have applauded anything you sang." 

" Don't be so reckless and bitter, Mr. Kavenshoe," said Ticrnay, 
laying his hand on his shoulder. " I can feel for you, though 
there is so iittle in common between us. Ton might lead a happy, 
peaceful Hfe if you were to come over to us ; which you will do, 
if I know anything of my trade, in the same day that the sun 
tarns pea^reen. ASons, as we used to say over the water ; let 
us continue our travels." 

" Reckless ! I am not reckless. The jolly old world is very 
wide, and I am young and strong. There will be a wrench wheu 
the tooth comes out ; but it will soon be over, and the toothache 
will be cured." 

Tiemay remained silent a moment, and then, in an absent 
manner, sang this hne, in a sweet, low voice : — 

" For the girl of my heart that I '11 never see more." 

" She must east in her lot with me," said Charles. "Ay, and 
she will do it, too. She will follow me to the world's end, sir. 
Are you a judge of horaes ? What a question to ask of an 
Irishman ! Here are the stables." 

The lads were beddmg down, aad all the great building was 
alive with the elatlering of busy feet and the neighing of horses. 
The great Kavenshoe stud was being tucked up for the night ; 
and over that two thousand pounds' worth of horse-flesh at least 
six thousand pounds' worth of fuss was bemg made, under the 
superintendence of the stud-groom, Mr. Dickson. 
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The physical appearance of Mr. Dickson was as though jou 
had taken an aged Newmarket jockey, and put a barrel of oys- 
ters, barrel and all, inside his waistcoat His face was thin ; his 
thighs were hollow ; calves to his legs he bad none. He was all 
stomach. Many years had elapsed since he had been brought to 
the verge of dissolution by severe Irainiog ; and since then all he 
had eaten or drunk or done had liown to his stomach, producing 
a tympanide actioa in that organ aafoundiag to behold. In speech 
he was, towards his superiors, courteous and polite ; towards his 
equals, dictatorial ; towards his subordinates, abusive, not to say 
blasphemous. To thb gentleman Charles addressed himself^ 
inquiring if he had seen William ; and he, with a lofty, though 
courteous, sense of injury, inquired, in a loud tone of voice, of 
the stable-men generally, if any one had seea Mr. Charles's pad- 
groom. 

In a dead silence which ensued, one of the lads was ill-advised 
enough to say that he did n't exactly know where he was ; which 
caused Mr. Dickson to remark that, if that was all he had to say, 
he had better go on with his work, and not make a fool of him- 
self, — which the man did, growling out something about always 
putting his foot in it. 

" Your groom comes and goes pretty much as he likes, sir," stud 
Mr, Dickson. " I don't consider bim as under my orders. Had 
he been so, I should have felt it my duty to make complaint on, 
more than one occasion, — he is a little too much of the gentle- 
man for my stable, sir." 

" Of course, my good Dieltson," interrupted Charles, " the fact 
of his being my iavorite makes you madly jealous of him; that 
is not the question now. If you don't know where he is, be so 
good as to hold your tongue." 

Charles was only now and then insolent and abrupt with ser- 
vants, and they liked him the better for it. It was one of Cuth- 
bert's rules to be coldly, evenly polite, and, as he thought, consid- 
ei-ate to the whole household ; and yet they did not like him half 
so well as Charles, who would sometimes, when anything went 
wrong, "kick up" what an intelligent young Irish footman used 
to call " the divvle's own shindy." Cuthbert, they knew, had no 
eympalhy for them, but treated them, as he treated himself, as 
mere machines ; while Charles had that infinite capadty of good- 
will which none are more quick to recognize than servants and 
laboring people. And on this occasion, though Mr. Dickson 
might have sworn a little more than usual after Charles's depar- 
ture, yet his feeling, on the whole, was, that he was sorry for 
having vexed the young gentleman by sneering at his favorite. 

But Charles, having rescued the enraptured father Tiemay 
from the stable, and having listened somewhat inattentively to a 
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long description of the Cucragh of Kildare, led the worthy priest 
round the back of the stablea, up a short path through the wood, 
and knocked at the door of a long, low keeper's lodge, which 
Blood within a stone's throw of the other building, in an open, 
grassy glade, through which flowed a mtisieal, slender stream of 
water. In one instant night was h deoas with rattling chsuns and 
harking dogs, who made as though they would tear the intruders 
to pieces, — all except o e foo! h ponter pup, who was loose, 
and who, instead ot doing his d ty by batking, came feebly up, 
and cast himself on his back at then feet as though they were 
the car of Juggernaut and he was a candidate for paradise. 
Finding that he K as not de troyed he mide a humiliating feint 
of being glad to see the n and early overthrew the priest by 
getting between hia le^^ E t CI arles finding that his second 
summons was unajiawerel 1 fted the latch, and went into the 
house. 

Tte room they entered was daik or nearly so, and at the first 
moment appeared empty but at the second glance, they made 
out that a figure w is ki c 1 ng beioro the dying embers of a fire, 
and trying to kindle a match by blowing on the coals. 

" Hullo 1" said Cliaries. 

" William, my boy," said a voice which made the priest start, 
" where have you been, lad ? " 

At the same moment a match was lit, and then a candle ; as 
the light blazed up, it fell on the features of a gray-headed old 
man, who was peering through the darkness at them, and the 
priest cried, " Giod God ! Mr. Ravenshoo ! " 

The likeness for one moment was verj- extraordinary ; but^ as 
the eye grew accustomed to tlie light, one saw that the face was 
the face of a taller man than Densil, and one, too, who wore 
the dress of a gamekeeper. Charles laughed at the priest, and 
said, — 

" You were struck, as many have been, by the likeness. He 
has been so long with my father that he has the very ti'ick of his 
voice, and the look of the eye. Where have you been to-night, 
James ? " he added affectionately. " Why do you go out so late 
alone? If any of those mining rascals were lobe round poaching, 
you might be killed." 

" I can take care of myself yet, Master Charles," said the old 
man, laughing ; and, to do him justice, he cert^nly looked as if 
he could. 

" Where is Nora ? " 

" Gone down to young James Ilolby's wife ; she is lying-in." 

" Pretty early, too. Wliere 's Ellen ? " 

" Gone up to the house," 

" See, Father, I shall be disappointed in showing you the belle 
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of Eavenahoe ; and now you will go back to Ireland, fancying 
you can compete ivith us." 

Father Tieinay was Iregimiing a story about five Miss Moriar- 
tjs, wlio were supposed to rival io charms and accomplishments 
any flvo young ladies in the world, when his eye was attracted 
by a stuffed hare in a glass case, of unusual size and very dark 

" That, sir," said James, the keeper, in a blaiid, polite, explan- 
atory lone of voice, coming and leaning over him, " is old Mi-s. 
Jewel, that lived in the last cottage on the right-hand side, under 
ibe cliff. I always tliought it had been Mrs. Simpson, but it was 
not. I shot this hare on the Monday, not three hundred yards 
from Mrs. Jewel's house ; and on the Wednesday the neighbora 
noticed the shutters had n't been down for two days, and broke 
the door open ; and there she was, sure enough, dead in her bed. 
1 had shot her as she was coming home from one of her devilries. 
A quiet old soul she was, though. No, I never thought it had 
been she." 

It would be totally impossible to describe the changes through 
which the broad, sunny face of Father Tiemay went, during the 
above astounding narration ; hoiTor, astonishment, inquiry, and 
humor were so strangely blended. He looked into the face of the 
old gamekeeper, and met the expression of a man who had men- 
tioned an interesting fact, and had contributed to the scientific 
experience of the listener. He looked at Charles, and met no 
expression whatever ; but the latter said, — 

" Our witches in these parts, Father, take the form of some 
interior animal when attending their Sabbath or general meetings, 
which I believe are presided over by an undoubted gentleman, 
who is not generally named in polite society. In this case, the 
old woman was caught sneaking home under the form of a hare, 
and promptly rolled over by James ; and here she is." 

Fatlier Tiemay smd, " 0, indeed ! " but looked as if he thought 
the more. 

" And there 's another of them out now, sir," said the keeper ; 
"and. Master Charles, dear, if you're going to take the grey- 
hounds out to-morrow, do have a turn at tliat big black hare under 
Birch Tor—" 

" A black hare ! " said Father Tiemay, aghast 

" Nearly coal-black, your reverence," said James. " She 's a 
vritch, your reverence, and who she is the blessed saints only 
know. I've seon her three or four times. If the master was on 
terms with Squire Humby to Hele, we might have the harriers 
over and run her down. But that can't be, in course. If you 
take Blue Euin and Lightning out to-morrow. Master Charles, 
and turn her out of the brambles under the rocks, and ieave the 
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Master and Miss Mary against the corner of the stone wall to 
turn her down the gully, you must have her." 

The look of astonishment had gradually faded from Father 
Tioniay's face. It is said, that one of the great elemenls of 
power iu the Roman Catholic priesthood is, that they can lend 
themsdves-to any little hit of — well, of mild deception — which 
happens to be going. Father Tiemay was up to the situation. 
He looked from the keeper to Charles, with a bland and stolid 
expression of face, and said, — 

" ff she is a witch, mark my words, the dogs will never touch 
her. The way would be to bite up a crooked sixpence and fire 
at her with that. I shall be there to see the sport. I never 
hunted a witch yet." 

"Has your reverence ever seen a white polecat?" said the 
keeper. 

" No, never," said the priest ; " I have heard of them, though. 
My friend, Mr. Moriarty, of Castledown (not Mountdown Castle, 
ye understand ; that is the statfi of my loi-d Mountdown, whose 
blessed mother was a Moriarty, the heavens be her bed), claimed 
to have seen one ; but, bedad, no one else ever saw it, and he said 
it turned brown again as the season came i-ound. May the — 
may the saints have my aowl, if I believe a word of it." 

" I have one, your reverence ; and it is a rarity, I allow. 
Stoats turn white often in hard winters, but polecats rarely. If 
your reverence and your honor will excuse me a moment, I will 
fetch it. It was shot by my Lord "Welter when he was staying 
here last winter. A fine shot is my lord, your reverence, for so 
young a man." 

He left the room, and the priest and Charles were left alone 
together. 

" Does he believe all this rubbish about witches ? " said Father 
Tiernay. 

"As firmly as you do the liquefaction of the blood of — " 

" There, there ; we don't want all that. Do you believe 
in it ? " 

" Of course I don't," said Charles ; " but why should I tell 
him so ? " 

" Wliy do you lend yourself to such a humbug ? " 

" Why do yoa ? " 

" Bsigorra, I don't know. I am always lending. I lent a low- 
browed, hang-jawed spalpeen of a Belgian priest two pound the 
other day, and sorra a half-penny of it will me mother's son ever 
see again. Hark ! " 

There were voices approaching the lodge, — the voices of two 
uneducated persons quarrelling ; one tiiat of a maii, and the other 
of a woman. They bolb made so much out in a moment. Cliui'les 
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voices, and would have distracted the priest's at- 
tention, and ^ven tlios« without warning that there were strangers 
■within ; but in his anxiety to catch what waa said, he was not 
ready enough, and they both heard this. 
The man's voice said, fiercely, " Ton did." 
The woman's voice said, after a wild sob, " I did not." 
" You did. I saw you. Tou are a liar as well as — " 
" I swear I did n't. Slrike me dead, Bill, if there 's been any- 
thing wrong." 

" No. If I thouglit ttere had, 1 'd cut his throat first, and 
yours after." 

" If it had been him. Bill, you would n't have used me like 

" Never you mind that." 

" You want to drive me mad. You do. You hate me. Master 
Charles hates me. 0, 1 wish 1 waa mad ! " 

"I'd sooner see you chained by the waist in the straw, than 
see what I saw to-cight" Then followed an oatli. 

The door was rudely opened, and there entered first of all our 
old friend, Charles's groom, William, who seemed beside himself 
with passion, and after him a figure which struck the good Irish- 
man dumb witb amazement and admiration, — a girl as beautiful 
as the summer morning, with her bright brown hair tangled over 
her forehead, and an expression of wild terror and wrath on 
her face, such aa one may conceive the old sculptor wished to 
express, when he tried, and failed, to carve the face of iJie 

She glared oa them both in her magaificent beauty only one 
moment. Yet that look, as of a lost soul out of ano^er world, 
mad, hopeless, defiant, has never passed from the memory of 
either of them. 

She was gone in an instant into an inner room, and "William 
was standing looking savagely at the priest. In another moment 
his eyes had wandered to Charles, and then his face grew smooth 
and quiet, and he said, — 

" We 've been quarrelling, sir ; don't you and this good gentle- 
man say anything about it Master Charles, dear, she drives me 
mad sometimes. Things are not going right with her." 

Charles and the priest walked thoughtfully home together. 

"Allow me to say, Ravenshoe," said the priest, "thal^ aa an 
Irishman, I consider myself a judge of remarkable establish- 
ments. I must say, honestly, that I have seldom or never met 
with a great house with so many queer elements about it as 
yours. You are all remarkable people. And, on my honor, I 
think that our friend Maekworth is the most remarkable man 
of the lot." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE BLACK HARE. 

It ivas a glorious, breezy November morning. The sturdy 
oaks alone held on to the last brown remnants of their summer 
finery ; all the rest of the trees in the vast sheets of wood which 
clothed the lower parts of the downs overhanging Ravenshoe had 
changed the bright colors of autumn for the duller but not less 
beautiful browns and purples of winter. Below, in the park, the 
deer were feeding among the yellow fern-hrakea, and the rabbits 
were basking and hopping in the narrow patches of slanting sun- 
light which streamed through the leafless trees. Aloft, on the 
hill, the valiant blackcock led out his wives and family from the 
whorde-grown rocks, to flaunt his plumage in the wannest comer 
beneath the Tor. 

And the Tors, too, — how they hung aloft above the brown 
heather, which was relieved here and there by patches of dead, 
brown king-fern ! — hung aloft like brilliant, ckarly defined crys- 
tals, with such mighty breadths of light and shadow as Sir 
Charles Barry never could accomplish, though ho had West- 
minster Abbey to look at every day.- 

TTp past a narrow sheep-path, where the short grass faded on 
the one side into feathery broom, and on the other into brown 
heather and gray stone, under the shadow of the Tor which lay 
nearest to Ravenshoe, and overhung those dark woods in which 
we saw Denail just now walking with his old hound ; there was 
grouped, on the morning after tlie day of Charles's ai'rival, a 
happy party, every one of whom is already known to the reader. 
Of which circumstance I, the writer, am most especially glad. 
For I am alreadyas tired of introducing new people to you as 
my lord chamberlain must be of presenting strangcra to Her 
l^esty at a levee. 

Densil first, on a gray cob, looking veiy old and feeble, strain- 
ing his eyes up the glen whither Charles, and James, the old keep- 
er, had gone with die greyhounds. At his rein stood William, 
whom we knew at Oxford. Beside the old man sat Mary on her 
pony,, looking so radiant and happy, that, even if there had been 
no glorious autumn sun overhead, one glaace at her face would 
have made the dullest landscape in Lancashire look bright. 
Last, not least, the good Father Tieraay, who sat on his horse, 
hatless, radiant, scratching Lis tonsure. 
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" And so you 're determined to back the blue dog, Miss Mary," 
said he. 

"I have ali-eady betfed a pair of gloves with Charles, Mr. 
Tiemay," said Mary, " and I wili be rash enough to do bo with 
you. BuiQ is the quickest striker we have ever bred." 

"I know it J they all say so," said the priests "but come, I 
must have a bet on the course. I will back Lightning." 

" Lightning is the quicker dog," said Densil ; "hut Euin! yon 
will aee him lie behind the other dog all the run, and strike the 
hare at last. Father Mackworth, a good judge of a dog, always 
backs him t^'mst the kennel." 

" Where is Father Macltwortb?" 

" I don't know." said Densil. " I am surprised he is not with 
ns! he is very fond of coursing." 

" His reverence, sir," said William, " started up the moor 
about an hour ago, I saw him going." 

" Where was he going to ? " 

" I can't say, sir. He took just over past the rocks on the op- 
posite side of the bottom fi'om Mr. Charles." 

"I wonder," said Father Tiemay, "whether James will find 
his friend, the witch, this morning." 

"Ah," said Densil, "he was telling me about that. I am sure 
I hope not" 

Father Tiemay was going to kugh, but did n't. 

" Do you believe in witches, then, Mr. Bavenshoe ? " 

"Why, no," said Densil, stroking his chin thoughtfully, "I 
suppose not. It don't seem to me now, as an old man, a more 
absurd belief than tliis new electro-biology and table-turning. 
Charles tells- me that they use magic crystals at Oxford, and 
even claim to have raised the Devil himself in Merton ; which, at 
this time of day, seems rather like reverting to first prmciples. 
But I am not sure I believe in any of it. I only know that, if 
any poor old woman has sold herself to Satan, and taken it into 
her head to transform herself into a black hare, my greyhounds 
won't light upon her. She must have made such a deuced hard 
bargain that 1 should n't like to cheat her out of any of the 
small space left her between this and — and — tliingamy," 

William, as a privileged servant, took the liberty of remarking 
that old Mrs. Jewel didn't seem to have been anything like a 
match for Sattm in the way of a bargain, for sho had had hard 
times of it seven years before she died. From whicli 

Father Tiernay deduced the moral lesson, that tliat sort of 
thing didn't pay ; and 

Mary said she did n't believe a word of such rubbish, for old 
Mrs. Jewel was as nice an old body as ever was seen, and had 
worked hard for her living, until her strength failed, and her son 
went down in one of the herring-boats. 
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Denail said that his little faii-d waa too positive. There was the 
witcli of Endor, for instance, — 

Father Tiernay, who had been straining his eyes and attention 
at the movementa of Charles and the greyhounds, and had onEy 
caught the last word, said, with remarkable emphasis and distinct- 

' " A broomstick cf the Wilch of Endor, 

WbU ehod wi' brass," 

and then looked at Denai! as though he had helped him out of a 
difficulty, and wanted to be thanked. DensU continued, without 
noticing him, — 

" There was the witch of Endor. And ' thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to Kve.' If there were n't such things as witches, you know, 
St. Paul wouldn't have s^d that." 

" I don't think it was St. Paul, papa, waa it ? " ssud Mary, 
"It was one of tliera, my love; and, for that matter, I consider 
St. Petev quite aa good as St. Paul, if not better. St. Peter was 
always in trouble, I know ; but he was the only one who struck 
a blow for the good cause, all honor to him. Let me see, he ma]> 
ried St. Veronica, did n't he ? " 

"Marry St. Veronica, virgin and martyr?" said the priest, 
aghast, "My good sir, you are really talking at random." 

"Ah, well, I may be wrong; she was vii-gin, but she was no 
martyr." 

" St. Veronica," said Father Tiernay, dogmatically, and some- 
what sulkily, " was martyred under Tiberius ; no less than 
that." 

"I bet you what you like of it," cried Densil, "she died — " 
But what was Densil'a opinion about the last days of St. Ve- 
ronica will forever remain a mystery ; for at this moment there 
came a " See, HO ! " from Chai-les ; in the next a noble hare had 
burst fi-om a tangled mass of brambles at his feet; in another the 
two dogs were on her haunches, and Charles, caiTying two little 
flags furled in his hand, had dashed at the rough iixks on the 
bottom of the valley, had brought his horse on liis nose, recovered 
him, and was half way up the hill after the flying greyhounds- 
It waa but a short course. Puss raced for some broken ground 
under the hill, opposite to where our party stood. She was too 
close pressed, and doubled back for the open, but, meeting James, 
turned, as a last, desperate chance, back to her first point. Too 
late ; the dogs were upon her. There was a short scuffle, and 
then Charles, rising in his saddle, unfurled his blue flag, and 
waved it. 

" Hurrah ! " cried Mary, clapping her hands ; " two pairs of 
gloves this morning ! Where will he try now, I wonder ? Here 
comes James ; let us ask him." 
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James approached them with the dead hare, and Densil asked 
where he was going fo try. He said, just where they were. 

Denail asked, had he seen Father Mackworth ? and he was in 
the act of saying that he was gone over the down, when a shout 
from Charles, and a still louder one from James, made them all 
start. A large black hare had burst from the thorns at Charles's 
feet, and was howling down the glen straight towards them, with 
the dogs close behind her. 

" The witch 1 " shouted James ; " the witch 1 we shall know 
who she is now." 

It seemed very likely indeed. Densil broke away from William, 
and, spuri'ing his pony down the sheep-path at the risk of hia 
neck, made for the entrance of the wood. The hare, one of such 
dark color that she looked almost black, scudded along in a par- 
allel direction, and dashed mto the grass ride just in front of 
Densil. They saw her flying down it, just under the di^s' 
noseis, and then they saw her dash into a cross ride, one of the 
dags making a strike at her as she did so ; then hare and grey- 
hounds disappeared round the corner. 

" She 's dead, sir, confound her ! We shall have her now, the 
witch!" 

They all came round the comer pell-mell. Here stood the 
dogs, panting and looking foolishly about them, wliile in fi'ont of 
them, a few yards distant, alood Father Mackworth, looking dis- 
turbed and flushed, as though he had been running. 

Old James stared aghast ; Williion gave a long whistle ; Mary, 
for a moment, was aotuaUy terrified ; Densil looked puzzled, 
Charles amused ; while Patlier Tiemay made the forest ring with 
peal after peal of uproarious laughter. 

" T am afrtud I have spoiled sport, Mr. Eavenshoe," said Mack- 
worth, coming forward. " The hare ran almost against my legs, 
and doubled into the copse, puzzling the dogs. They seemed 
almost inclined to revenge themselves on me for a moment." 

" Ha, ha ! " cried ihc jolly priest, not noticing, as Charles did, 
how confused the priest was. " So we 've caught you sneaking 
home from your appointment with your dear friend." 

" What do you mean, sir, by appointment? You are overstep- 
ping the bounds of decorum, sir. Mr. Ravenahoe, I beg you to 
forgive me for inadvertently spoiling your sport." 

" Not at all, my dear Father," said Den^l, thinking it best, 
from the scared look of old James, to enter into no further expla- 
nations i " we have killed one hare, and now I think it is time to 
come home to lunch." 

" Don't eat it all before I come ; I must run up to the Tor ; I 
have dropped my whip there," said Charies. " James, ride my 
horse home ; you look lired. I shall be there on foot in half the 
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Ho had cast the reins to James, and was gone, and they all 
turned homewards together. 

Charles, fleet of foot, was up on the Tor in a few minutes, and 
had picked up his missing property ; then he sat him down on a 
Btaoe, thinking. 

" There is something confoundedly wrong somewhere, and I 
should like to find out what it is. What had that jack-priest 
been up to, that made him look so queer? And, also, what was 
the matter between Ellen and Wiiliam last night ? Whom has 
she been going on with P I will go down, I wish I eouM find 
some trace of him. One thing I know, and one tiling only, that 
he hates me wovse than poison, and that his is not likely to be a 
passive hatred." 

The wood into which Charles descended was of very large 
extent, and composed of the densest copse, intersected by Jong, 
straight grass rides. The day had turned dark and chilly ; and 
a low, moaning wind began to sweep through the bare boughs, 
rendering still more dismal the prospect of the long-drawn vislaa 
of damp grass and rotting leaves. 

He passed musing on from one ride to another, and in one of 
them came in sight of a low, white building, partly ruinous, which 
had been built in the deepest recesses of the wood for a summer- 
house. Years ago Cuthbert and Charles used to come and play 
there on happy summer holidays, — play at being Robinson Cru- 
soe, aad what not. But there had been a fight with the poachers 
there, and one of their young men had been kicked in the head 
by one of the gang, and rendered idiotic ; aud Charles had seen 
the blood on the grass next morning ; and so they voted it a dis- 
mal place, and never went near it ag^n. Since then it had been 
taken possession of by the pheasants to dust themselves in. Al- 
together it was a solitary, ghostly sort of place ; and therefore 
Charles was considerably startled, on looting in at the low 
door, to see a female figure sitting unmovable in the darkest 

It was not a ghost, for it spoke. It said, "Are you come back 
to upbraid me again ? I know my power, and you shall never 
have it." And Charles said, " Ellen ! " 

She looked up, and began to ciy. At first a low, moaning cry, 
and afterwards a wild, passionate burst of grief. 

He drew her towards him, and tried to quiet lier, but she 
drew away. "Not to-day," she cried, "not to-day." 

" What is the matter, pretty one ? What is the matter, sis- 
ter ? " stud Charles. 

" Call me sister again," she said, looking np. " I like that 
name. Kiss me, and call me sister, just for once." 

" Sister dear," said Charles kindly, kissing her on the forehead, 
" What is the matter ? " 
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" I have had a disagreement with Father Mackworth, and he 
has called me names. He found me here walking with Master 
Cuthbert." 

"With Cutlifaert?" 

"Ay, why not? I might walk with you or Lim anytime, 
and no harm. I must go." 

Before Cliarlea had time to say one word of kindness or con- 
eolation or wonder, she liad drawn him towards her, ^ven him a 
kiss, and was gone down the ride towards the house. He saw 
her dress flutter round the last corner, and she disappeared. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

LORD SALTIRE'S VISIT, AND SOME OF HIS OPINIONS. 

There followed on the events ahoTe narrated two or three 
quiet months, — ■ a time well remembered by Charles, as one of 
the quietest and most peaceful in his life, in all the times which 
followed. Eyery Sne day there was r ramble with his father 
through the kennels and stables, and down through the wood, or 
over the farm. Charles, who at Oxford thought no day com- 
plete, after riding with the drag, or Drakes, op rowing to Sand- 
ford ; without banquier, vingt-et-un, or loo, till three o'clock in 
the morning, now found, greatly lo his astonishment, that he got 
more pleasure by leaning ovei: a gate with his fether, and looking 
at fat beasts and pigs, chewing a straw the while. A noisy wine 
party, where he met the same men he liad met the night before, 
who sang the same songs, and told the same silly storie3,.was well 
enough ; but he began to find that supper hi the oak dining-room, 
sitting between Mary and his father, and talking of the merest 
trifles, was a great deal pleasanter. Another noticeable fact was, 
that Father Mackworth's sarcasms were turned off with a good- 
natured laugh, and that battle was on all occasions refused to the 
worthy priest. In short, Charles, away from company and dis- 
sipation, was himself. The good, worthy fellow, whom I learnt to 
like years ago. The man whose history I am proud to write. 

Lord Saltire had arrived meanwhile ; he had written to Densil, 
to say that he was horribly bored ; that he wished, as an ethical 
study, to settle, onee for all, the amount of boredom a man could 
stand without dying under it ; that, having looked carefully about 
him, to select a spot and a society where that object could fae 
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obtained, he had selected Eaveushoe, as being the most eligible ; 
that he should wish his room to have a south aspect ; and that 
hia man would arrive with his things three days after date. To 
this Densil had written an appropriate replji begging his kind 
old friend to come and mahe his house his home ; and Lord Sal- 
tire had arrived one evening, when every one was out of the way 
but Mary, who received him in the hall. 

She was in some little trepidation. She had read and heard 
enough of " the wild prinee and Poyns," and of Lord Saltire's 
powers of sarcasm, to be thoroughly frightened at her awful posi- 
tion. She had pictured to herself a terrible old man, with over- 
hanging eyebrows, and cruel, gleaming eyes beneath them. 
Therefore she was astonished to see a gentleman, old it is true, 
but upright as a young oak, of such remarkable personal beauty, 
and such a pleasant expression of countenance as she had never 
seen before. 

She was astonished, I said ; but, mind you, Mary was too much 
of a iady to show too much of it. She sailed towards him through 
the gloom of the old hall with a frank smile; and just that amount 
of admiration in her sweet eyes, which paid Lord Saltire the 
truest compliment he had had for many a day. 

"Mr. Eaveushoe will be sorry to have missed receiving you, 
my lord," she said. 

" If Mr. Eaveushoe is sorry," he said, " I certainly am not 
Mr. Eavenshoe has done me the honor to show me the most 
beautiful thing in his house first, I rather think that is a pi-etty 
compliment. Miss Corby, unless I am getting out of practice." 

" That is a very pretty compliment, indeed," she answered, 
laughing. "I most heartily thank you for it. I know nothing in 
life so pleasant as being flattered. May I introduce Father Mack- 
worth?" 

Lord Saltire would be delighted. Father Mackworth came 
forward, and Maiy saw them look at one another. She saw at a 
' glance that either they had met before, or there was some secret 
which both of them knew. Sho never forgot Mackworth's de- 
fiant look, or I/Ord Saltire's calm, considerate glance, whidi said, 
as plain as words, " This fellow knows it." 

This fellow knew it, — had known it for years. The footman 
who had left Mackworth at the lodge of the French Lycee, the 
nameless domestic, who formed tlia last link with his former life, 
— this man had worn Lord Saltire's livery, and he remembered 

" I see," said Lord Saltire, " that Miss Corby is preparing for 
walking. I guess that she is going to meet Mr, Eavenshoe ; 
and, if my surmise is correct, I beg to be allowed to accom- 
pany her." 
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" You are wonderfully correct, my lord, Cuthbert and Charles 
ere shooting pheasants in the wood, and Mr. Eavenshoe is with 
them on his pony. If you will walk with me, we shall meet 

So the grand old eagle and the pretty aweet-yoiced robin 
passed out on to the terrace, iind stood looking together, under 
the dull December sky, at the whispering sui^s. Right and 
left the misty headlands seemed lo float on the quiet gray sea, 
which broke in siglis at their feet, as the long, majestic ground- 
swell i-olled in from the ocean; and these two stood there for 
a minute or more without speaking. 

"The new school of men," said Lord Saltire at last, looking 
out to 8ea^''have perhaps done wisely, in thinking more of 
scenery and the mere externals of nature than we did. We 
lived the Hfe of clubs and crowds, and we are going to our places 
one after anolher. There are but few left now. These Stephen- 
eons and Paxtons are fine men enough. They are fighting inert 
matter, but we fought the armies of the Philistine. We had no 
time for botany and that sort of thing; which was unfortunate. 
You young folks should n't laugh at us, though." 

" I laugh at you ! " she said, suddenly and rapidly ; " laugh at 
the gianta who wan-ed with the gods. My lord, the men of our 
tjme haye not shown tliemselves equal to their fathers." 

Lord Saltire laughed. 

"No, not yet," she continued; "wlien the time comes they 
win. The time has not come yet." 

" Kot yet, Miss Corby. It will come, — mind the words of 
a very old man; an old fellow who has seen a confounded deal 
of the world." 

" Are we to have any more wars, Lord Saltii'c?" 

" Wars such as we neyer dreamt of, young lady." 

" Is all this new inauguration of peace to go for nothing ? " 

" Only as the inauguration of a new series of wars, more terri- 
ble than those which have gone before." 

" France and England combined can ^ve the law to Europe." 

Lord Saltire turned upon her, and laughed. " And so you 
actually believe that France and England can actually combine 
for anything more important than a raid against Russia. Not 
that they will ever fight Russia yon koow. There will be no 
fight. If they threaten loud enough, Eussia will yield. Nicho- 
las knows his weakness, and will give way. If he is fool enough 
to fight the Westera powei's, it will end in another duel a foa- 
trcmee between France and England. They will never work 
together for long. If they do, Europe is enslaved, and England 
lost." 

"But why. Lord Saltire?" 
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""Well, weU; I think so. Allow me to say that I was not 
prepared to find a deep-thinking, though misguided politician in 
such an innocent-iooking young lady. Gfod defend the dear old 
land, for every fi-eah acre I see of it coaflrms my belief that it is 
the first country in the world." 

They were crossing the old terraced garden towards the wood, 
where tliey heard the guns going rapidly, and both were silent for 
a minute or so. The leaSe^a wood was before them, and the vil- 
l^e at their feet. The chui'ch spire rose aloft among the trees. 
Some fisherman patriarch had gone to his well-earned rest that 
day, and the bell was tolling for him. Mary looked at the quiet 
village, at the calm winter's sea, and then up to the calm, stem 
face of the man who walked beside her, and said, — . 

"Tell me one thing. Lord Saltire ; you have travelled in many 
countries. Is there any land, east or west, that can give us what 
this dear old England does, — settled order, in which each man 
knows hia place and his duties ? It is so easy to be good in 
England," 

" Well, no. It is the first country in the world. A few bad 
harvests would make a hell of it, though. Has Eayenihoe got 
many pheasants down here ? " 

And, so talking, this strange pair wandered on towards the 
wood, side by side. 

Charles was not without news in his retirempnt, for a few 
friends kept him pretty well au fait wilh what was going on in 
the world. First, there was news from Oxford ; one sort of 
which was communicated by Charles Marston, and anotlier sort 
by one Marker of Brazenose, otherwise known as " Bodger," 
though why, I know not, nor ever could get any one to tell me. 
He was purveyor of fashionable intelligence, while Charles Mars- 
fon dealt more in example and advice. About this time (he 
latter wrote as follows: — 

" How goes Issachar ? Is the ass stronger or weaker than 
formerly ? Has my dearly-beloved ass profited, or otherwise, by 
his stay at Eanford? How is the other ass, my Lord Welter ? 
He is undoubtedly a fool, but I think an honest one, so long as 
you keep temptation out of his way. He is shamefully in debt; 
but I suppose, if their horse wins the Derby, he will pay ; other- 
wise I would sooner be ray lord than his tradesmen. How goes 
the 'grand passion,' — has Chloe relented? She is a great fool 
if she does. Why, if she refuses you, she may marry Lord 
Welter, and he may settle his debts on her. A woi'd in your 
ear. I have an invitation to Eanford. I must go, I suppose. 
The dear old woman, whose absurdities your honor is pleased to 
laugh at, h;ia been always kind to me and mine ; and I shall go. 
I shall pay my just tribute of flattery to the noble, honest old 
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soul, who ia slJUggling to save a falling house. Don't you laugh 
at lady Ascot, you impudent young rascal. I have no doubt that 
she offers some prominent points for the exercise of your excel- 
lency's wit, but she is uimteasurably superior to you, you youug 
scapegrace. 

" Bless your dear old face ; how I long to see it again ! I am 
coming to see it. I shall come to you at tlie beginning of the 
Christmas vacation. I shall come to you a beaten man, Charley. 
I shall only get a second. Never mind ; I would sooner come to 
you and yours and hide my shame, than to any one else. 

" Charles, old friend, if 1 get a third, I shall break my heart. 
Don't show tliis letter to any oue. I have lost the trick of Greek 
prose. 0, old Charley! beheve this, that the day once lost can 
never, never come back any more ! They preach a future hell ; 
bat what hell could be worse than the eternal contemplation of 
opportunities thrown away, — of turning-points in the affmra of 
a man's life, when, instead of rising, he has fellen, — ^riot by a 
bold stroke, like Satan, but by laziness and neglect ? " 

Charies was very sorry, very grieved, and vexed, to iind his 
shrewd old friend bi-ought to this pass by over-reading, and over- 
ansiety about a subject, which, to a non-university man, does not 
seem of such vital imporlance. He carried the letter to hia 
father, iu spite of the prohibition contained in it, and he found 
hia father alone with the good, honest Father Tiemay ; to whom, 
not thinking that thereby he was sewing his friend ill, he read it 

" Charley, dear," said his father, half rising from Lis chair, " he 
must come to us, my boy; he must come here to us, and stay 
with us till he foi^ets his disappointment. He is a noble lad. 
He has been a good friend to my boy; and, by George, the 
house is his own." 

'' 1 don't think, dad," said Charles, looking fi'om Densil to 
Father Tiemay, "that he is at all justified in the dark view he 
is taking of matters. The clever fellows used to say that he was 
safe f I li t \ n know he is going in for mathematics as 

" H g 1 } ung man, any way," said Father Tiemay ; 

"bis t m t d h nor to him ; and none the worst of them is 
his aim t n t my heretic young friend here, which does him 
most In f all Mr. Eavenshoe, I '11 take three to one against 
his d bl first p ty he ain't a Catholic What the divvle do ye 
Prothestants mean by absorbing (to use no worse language) the 
rints and revenues left by Catholic testators for the good of the 
hooly Church, for the edication of heretics? Tell me that, 

The other letter fi-om Oxford was of a very different tenor. 
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Mr. Marker, of Brazenose, began by remarking that — "He 
didn't know what was come over the place; it was getting 
confoundedly slow, somehow. They had had another Bloomer 
ball at Abingdon, but the thing was a dead failure, sir. Jemmy 
Dane, of University, had driven two of them home in a cart, by 
way of Nuaenham. He had past the Pro's at Magdalen turn- 
pike, and Ihey never thought of stopping him, by Geoi^e. Their 
weak intellects were not capable of conceiving such glorious 
audacity. Both the Proctors were down at Coldharbor turnpike, 
stopping every man who came from Abingdon way. Toreker, 
of Exeter, was coming home on George Simmond's Darius, and, 
seeing the Proctors in the light of the turn pike-gate,, had put his 
horse at tlie fence (Charles would remember it, a stubbed hedge 
and a ditch), hM got over the back waler by the "White House, 
and so home by the Castle. Above forty men had been rusti- 
cated over this business, and some good fellows too." (Here fol- 
lowed a list of names, which I could produce, if necessary; but 
seeing that some names on the list are now rising at the bar or 
ia the Church, think it belter not,) " Pembi-oke bad won the 
foui-a, veiy much in consequence of Exeter having gone round 
the flag, said, on being made to row again, of fouling them in the 
gut. The waler was out heavily, and had spoilt the boating. 
The Christ-church grind had been slow, but the beet that year. 
L — a was going down, and they said was going to take the Pychley. 
C — n was pretty safe of his first, — so reading men said. Mar- 
tin of Trinity had got his testamur, at which event astonishment, 
not unmixed with awe, bad fallen on the University generally. 
That he himself was in for his viva voce two days after date, and 
he wished himself out of the hands of his enemies." 

There was a postscript, which interested Charles as much as 
all the rest of the letter put together. It ran thus ; — 

"By the by. Welter has muckered; you know that by this 
time. But, worse than that, they say that Charles Maraton's clas- 
sical first is fishy. The old cock has overworked himself, they 
say." 

Lord S%Itire never went lo bed witliout having Charles »p into 
his drawing-room for a chat, " Not having," as his lordship most 
truly said, " any wig to take off, or any false teeth to come out, I 
cannot see why I should deny myself the pleasure of my young 
friend's company at night. Every evening, young gentleman, we 
are one day older, and one day wiser. I myself have got so con- 
foundedly wise with my many years that I have nothing left to 
learn. But it amuses me to hear your exceedingly naive remarks 
on things in general, and it also flatters and soothes me to contrast 
my own consunimate wisdom with your foUy. Therefore, I will 
trouble you to come up to my dressing-room every night, and give 
me your crude reflections on the events of the day,'' 
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So Charles came up one night, with Mr. Marker's letter, whith 
he read to Lord Saltire, while his valet was brushing his hair ; 
and then Cliarfea, by way of an easily answered question, asked 
Lord Saltire, What did he think of his friend's chances? 

"I must reallj' remark," said Lord Saltire, "even if I use un- 
parliamenlflry language, which I should be very sorry to do, that 
that is one of the silliest questions I ever had put to me. When 
I held certain seals, 1 used to have some very foolish questions put 
to me (which, by the way, I never answered), but I don't know 
that I ever had such a foolish question put to me as that. Why, 
how on earth can I have any idea of what your friend's chances 
are? Do be reasonable." 

" Dear Loi-d Saltire, don't be angry with me. Tell me, as far 
as your experience can, how far a man who knows his work, by 
George, as well as a man can know it, is hkely to fail through 
nervousness. You have seen the same thing in Parliament. Tou 
know how much mischief nervousness may do. Now, do give aie 
your opinion." 

" Well, you are putting your question in a slightly more rea- 
eoaable form ; but it is a very silly one yet. I have seen a long 
sort of man, with black hair and a hook nose, like long Mon- 
tague, for instance, who has been devilishly nervous till he got 
on his legs, and then has astonished every one, and no one more 
than myself, not so much by his power of declamation, as by the 
extraordinary logical tenacity with which he clung to his subject. 
Yes, I don't know but what I have heard more telling and logi- 
cal speeches from unprepared men than I ever have from one of 
the law lords. But I am a bad man to ask. I never was in the 
lower house. About your friend's chance; — well, I would not 
give two-pence for it ; in after life he may succeed. But, from 
what you have told me, I should prepare myself for a disappoint- 
Very shortly after this, good Lord Saltire had to retire for a 
time in the upper cliainbers ! he had a severe attack of gout. 

There had been no more quarrelKng between Father Mack- 
worth and Charles ; peace was proclaimed, — an armed truce ; 
and Charles was watching, watching in silence. Never since he 
met her In the wood had he had an opportunity of speaking lo 
Ellen. She always avoided him. William, being asked confi- 
dentially by Chaf les what he thought was the matter, said that 
Ellen had been "carrin on"whh some one, and he had been 
blowing her up ; which was all the explanation he offered. In 
the mean time, Charles lived under the comforting assurance that 
there was mischief brewing, and that Mackworth was at the bot- 
tom of it. 
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CHAPTER SV. 

CHARLES'S "LIDDELL AND SCOTT. 

A CB0WIN9 anxiety began fo take possession of Charles 
shortly before Cliristmas, arising from the state of his father's 
health, Densil was failing. His memoiy was getting defective, 
and his sense dulled. His eye always was searching for Charles, 
and he was uneasy at hts absence. So it was with a vague sense 
of impending misfortune that he got a letter from the dean of his 
college, summoning him back after the Christmas vacation. 

Mr. Dean said, " That Mr. Ravenshoe's case had been recon- 
sidered, and tlial^ at the warm, and, he thought, misguided, inter- 
cession of the Bursar, a determination had been come to, to allow 
Mr. Ravenshoe to come into residence again for the Lent term. 
He trusted that this would be a warning, and that, while there 
was time, he would arrest himself in that miserable career of vice 
and folly which could only have one termination, — utter ruin in 
this world, and in the next." 

A college " Don " by long practice acquires a power of hurting 
a young man's feelings utterly beyond competition, save by a 
police magistrate. Charles winced under this letter ; but tlie 
same day Mary, coming singing down-stairs as was her wont, 
was alarmed by the descent of a lai^e opaque body of consider- 
able weight down the well of the staircase, which lodged in the 
wood-basket at the bottom, and which on examining she found to 
be a Liddell and Scott's Lexicon. At which she rejoiced ; for 
she concluded that Charles had taken to reading again, though 
why he should begin by throwing his books down-stairs she could 
not well understand, until he joined her, and explained that he 
had been dusting it on the landing, and that it had slipped out of 
his hand. 

" What a crack it came down," added he ; "I wish Father 
Mackworth's bead had been underneath it." 

" I have no doubt of it, young gentleman," said the priest, 
quietly, fi-om behind ; and there he was with his hand on the 
library door, and in he went and shut it behind him. 

Mary and Charles were both awfuEy disconcerted. Mary felt 
horribly guilty ; in fact, if the priest had remained quiet one mo- 
ment more, he would undoubtedly have heard one or two candid, 
and far from complimentary remarks about himself from that 
young lady, which would have made his ears tingle. 
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" Coufound him," said Charles, " how he glides about ! Ho 
learned that trick, wid a few others, at that precioiia Jesuit Col- 
lege of his. They teach them that sort of thing, as the old Jews 
teach the young pickpockets. The old father inquisitor puts the 
door ajar with a bell against it, and they all have to come in one 
after another. The one who rings it gets dropped on to like 
blazes." 

Mary was going to ask what exact amount of personal suffer- 
ing being dropped on to hke blazes involved ; but Charles stopped 
her, and took her hand. 

" Mary, dear," he said, " do you ever think of the fiiture ? " 

" Night and day, Charles, — night and day." 

" If he dies, Ms.ry ?■ When he dies ? " 

" Night and day, brother," she answei-ed, tafcing one of his 
great brown hands between her two white little palms. " I dream, 
in my sleep of the new regime whicb is to come, and 1 see only 
trouble, and again trouble." 

" And then i* " 

" There is a God in heaven, Charles." 

" Ay, but, Mary, wliat will you do ? " 

" I ? " and she laughed the merriest little laugh ever you heard. 
" Little me ? Why, go for a governess to be sure. Charles, tliey 
shall love me so limt this life shaU be a paradise. 1 will go into 
a family where there are two beautiful gii'ls ; and, when I am old 
and withered, there shall be two nurseries in which I shall be 
often welcome, where the children shall come babbling to my 
knee, the darhngs, and shall tell me how they love me, almost as 
well as their mother. There is my future. Would you change 
it?" 

Charles was leaning against the oak banister ; and, when he 
saw her there before him, when he saw that valiant, true-hearted 
face, in the light which streamed from the old window above, 
he was rebuked, and bent down his head ou the rail. The 
Dean's letter of that morning had done something ; but the sight 
of that brave little woman, so fearless with ail the world before 
her, did more. She, weak, friendless, moneyless, and so cour- 
ageous ! He, with the strong arm, so cowardly ! It taught him 
a lesson indeed, a lessoa he never Ibrgot. But oh ! for that terri- 
ble word, — too late ! " 

Ah 1 Iflo late ! What word is so terrible as that ? You will see 
what I mean soon. That is the cry which one writer puts in the 
mouths of the lost spirits in hell. Giod's mercy is indnite, and it 
is yet a question whether it were better for Chai'les lo have fallen 
into the groove of ordinary life, or to have gone through those 
humiliating scenes through which we must follow him. 

" Charley, dear," said Mary, laying her hand on his shoulder, 
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" it is not about myself I am thinking ; it is about you. "What 
are you going to do when he is gone ? are you going into the 
Church ? " 

" O no ! " said Charles, " I could n't hear the idea of that." 

" Then, why are you at Oxford ? " 

" To get an education, I suppose." 

" But what use will a university education be to you, Charles ? 
Have you no plans ? " 

" I give you my word, my dear Mary, that I am as much in the 
dark about the future as a five days' old puppy." 

" Has he made any provision for you ? " 

" O yes ! I am. to have six thousand." 

" Do you know that tlie estate ia involvad, Charles ? " 

"No." 

" I believe it is. There has been a great deal of state kept up 
here, and I believe it is the case." 

" Cutlibert would soon bring that round." 

"I tremble to think of the future, Charles. Are your debls at 
Oxford heavy ? " 

" Pretty well. Five hundred would clear me." 

" Don't get any more in debt, tbat 's a dear." 

" Ho, Mary dear, I won't. I don't care for the future. I shall 
have £180 a year. That will be enough for William and me. 
Then I shaU go to the bar and make a deuce of a lot of money, 
and marry Adelaide. Then you will come to live with us, and 
we shall have such jolly times of it — Take that, you villain ! " 

This last elegant apostrophe was addressed to WilHam (who at 
that moment had come in by the side door), and was accompanied 
by the dexterous delivery of the Liddeltand Scott, in the manner 
of a cricket-ball. Our friend William stood to catch it in a style 
worthy of Box, with his knees a yard apart, and one palm over 
the other ; but, as luek would have it, he missed it, and it alighted 
full on the shins of Father Mackworth, who had selected that time 
for coming out of the library ; and so it lay sillily open at \an, Xt/t, 
at his feet. 

Mackworth really thought that it was intentional, and was 
furious. He went back into the library; and Charles, seeing 
what must come, followed him, wliile Mary fled up-stairs. There 
was no one in the room but Cuthbert and Father Tiemay. 

^' I will be protected from insult in this house," began Mack- 
worth ; " twice to-day I have been insulted by Mr. Charles Ea- 
venshoe, and I demand pi-otectiou." 

"What have you been doing, Charley?" said Cuthbert. "I 
thought you two had given up quarrelling. Tou will wear my 
life out. Sometimes, what with one thing and another, I wislrl 
were dead. 0, if the great problem were solved I Surely my 
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brother may avoid brawling with a priest, a man sacred by his 
office, though of another faifh. Sui-ely my brother has taste 
enough to see the propriety of that," 

"Your brother has no taste or sense, sir," ssud Father Mack- 
worth. " He has no decency. He baa no gentlemanly feeling. 
Within ten njinutes he has dropped a book down-stairs, and la- 
mented, to my face, that it had n't fallen on my head ; and just 
now he has thrown the same hook at me, and hit me with it." 

"I thank God, Charles," said poor weary Cuthbert, "that our 
falher is spared this. It would kill him. Brother, brother, why 
do you vex me like this? I have always stood on your side, 
Chai-ley. Don't let me be killed with these ceaseless brawls." 

" They will soon cease, air," said Father Mackworth ; " I leave 
tliis house to-morrow." 

" Cuthbert, hear me now. I never intended to insult him." 

" Why did you throw your book at him, Charley ? It is not 
decorous. Ton must know when you wound him you womid 
me. And I have fought such battles for you, Charley." 

" Cuthbert ! brother ! do hear me. And let him hear me. 
And let Father Tiemay hear me. Culhbert^ you know I love 
you. Father Tiernay, you are a good and honest man ; bear 
what I have to say. You, Mackworth, you are a scoundrel. 
You are a double-dyed villwn. Wliat were you doing with that 
girl in the wood, tiie day you hunted the black haro a month 
ago ? Cuthbert, tell me, like an honest gentleman, did you ever 
walk in the wood with Ellen ? " 

"I?" said Cuthbert, scared; "I never walked with Ellen 
there. I have walked with Mary there, brother. Why should 
I not?" 

" There, look at the lio that this man has put into her mouth. 
She told me that he had found you and her walking together 

" I am not answerable for any young woman's Ues," said Fa- 
ther Mackworth. "I decline to continue this discussion. Zt is 
humiliating. As for you, you poor little moth," he said, turning 
to Charles, "when the time comes, I will crush you with my 
thumb against the wall. My hking for your father prevents my 
doing my duty as yet. In that I err. Wait," 

Charles had been in a passion before this ; but, seeing danger, 
and real danger abroad, he got cool, and said, — 

"Wait." 

And they both waited, and we shall see who w^ted the 
longest. 

" I have done it now, Maiy dear," said Charles, returning up- 
,,^airs with the unlucky lexicon. " It is all over now." 

" Has there been a scene ? " 
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"A terrible scene. I swore at hira, and called him a villiin" 

" Why did you do that, Charles ? "Why are j ou so violent ' 
Yon are not yourself, Charles, when you give niy to youi tern 
per like that," 

" Well, I '11 tell you, my Rohin. He 13 a villam.' 

" I don't think so, Charles. I helieve he is a high-minded 
man." 

"I know he is not, birdie. At leasj, I believe he is not." 

" I believe him to be so, Charles." 

" I know him to be otherwise ; at least, I think so." 

"Are you doing him justice, Charley dear? Are you sure 
you are doing him justice ? " 

" I think so." 

"Why?" 

"I cannot tell you, Mary. When the end of all things comes, 
and you and I are thrown abroad hke two corks on the great sea, 
you will know. But I cannot tell you," 

" I believe, dear, that you are so honest that you would not do 
injustice even to him. But, oh ! be sure that you are right. 
Hush ! Change the subject What were you going to read 
when that unlucky book fell down stairs ? " 

" Demosthenes." 

" Let me come in and sit with you, Charley dear, and look 
out the words ; you don't know how clever I am. Is it the 
' De Corona ' ? " 

Charles took her hand, and kissed it ; and so they two poor 
fools went on with, their Demosthenes, 



CHAPTER XVI. 

MAESTOM'S AHRIVAL. 

The night after the terrible lexicon quarrel, which, you will 
observe, arose entirely from Charles's good resolution to set to 
vroik leading, — whereby we should take warning not to be too 
sanguine of good resolutions, taken late, bringing forth good fruit, 
— the \ ery evening I say after this fracas, Charles, his father, 
and Maiy, were sitting in the library tt^etber. Of course Den- 
sil had heard nothing of the disturbance, and was, good old 
gentleman, as happy as you please; all his elements of pleasure, 
were Iheie Father Mackworth was absent. Father Tiemay 
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was throwing his whole hearty Mul into a splendid copy of 
Bewick's birds, date 1799. Cuthbert was before the upper fire- 
place, beyond the pillar, poring over goodness only knows what 
monltish lore ; wliile close to him was bird Mary sewing, and 
Charles reading aloud a book, very often quoted in every-day 
life, unconsciously. 

Cliarlea read how Mr. Quilp begged Mr. Brass would take 
parlicular care of himself, or he would never forgive him ; how 
tliere was a dog in the lane who had killed a boy on Tuesday, 
and bitten a man on Friday ; how the dog lived on the right- 
hand side, but generally lurked on the left, ready for a spring; 
and they were laughing over Mr. Brass's horror, when there 
came a noise of wheels on the graveL 

" That is Marston, father, for a thousand pounds," said Charles. 

lie hurried into the hall, as the men were undoing the door ; 
Maiy, dropping her work, went after him ; and DensU, taking his 
stick, came too. Cuthbert looked up from the further end of the 
room, and then bent his head oror his book again. Father Tier- 
nay looked up, inquisitive and interested, but sat still. They who 
followed into the hall saw this. 

Charles stood in front of the hall door, and out of the winter's 
darkness came a man, with whom, as Mary once playfully said, 
she had fallen in love at once. It was Marston. 

Charles went up to him quickly, with both hands out, and said, — 

" We are so glad." 

" It is very kind of you. God bless you ; how did you know it ? " 

" We know nothing, my dear Marston, except that you are 
welcome. Now put me out of my pain.'" 

" Why, well," said the other, "1 don't know how it has hap- 
pened ; but I have got my double first." 

Charles gave a wild cheer, and the others were all on him 
directly, — Deusil, Tieniay, Cuthbert, and all. Never was such 
a welcome ; not one of them, save Charles, had ever seen him 
before, yet they welcomed him aa an old frieud. 

" You have not been to Kanford then ?" said Charles. 

" Why, no. I did not feel inclined for it after so much work. 
I must take it on my way back," 

Lord Saltire's gout was better fo-night, and he was down-stairs. 

He proceeded to remark that, having been in ; well, he 

would n't shock Miss Corby by saying where, — for a day or eo, 
he had suddenly, through no merit of his own, got promoted back 
into purgatory. That, having fought against the blue devils, and 
come down-stairs, for the sol© purpose of making himself disa^ 
greeable, he had been rewarded, for that display of personal 
energy and self-sacrifice, by most unexpectedly meeting a son of 
hia old friend, Jackdaw Marston. Ha begged lo welcome his old 
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friend's sob, and fo say that, by Jove, he was proud of him. His 
young friend's &ther had not been a brilh h as his yoang 

iriend was ; but he had been one of h h ayera in 

England. His young friend had turned h a n cholaslJc 

hoaors, in preference to whist, which m g m not be a 

mistake ; though he believed be was c n n b each of 

trust in saying that the position had b us young 

friend fixim pecuniary motives. Prope y had "nal triek 

of deteriorating. His own property had not happened to deterio- 
rate (none knew why, for he had given it every chance) ; but the 
properly of his young friend's lather having deteriorated ia a eon- 
founded rapid sort of way, he must say that it was exceedingly 
creditable in his young fiiend fo have made such a decided step 
towards bring^g matters right again as he had." 

" My father's son, my lord, tliauks you for your kind remem- 
brance of Ilia lather. I have always desired to see and meet my 
father's old friends, of whom you, Mr. Ravenshoe, were funong 
the kindest. We have given up the greater vices lately, my 
lord, but we do our best among the smaller ones." 

There was a quiet supper, at which Lord Saltire consented to 
stay, pi-ovided no one used the expression, " cheese," in which 
case he said he should have to retire. There was n't cheese on 
the table, bat thei-e was more than cheese ! there was scolloped 
cockles, and Lord Saltire alo "some. He said at the time that 
they would have the same effect on him as swallowing the fire- 
shovel. But, to relieve your mind at once, I may tell you that 
they did n't do him any harm at all, and he was as well as ever 
next morning. 

Father Tiemay said grace ; and when the laeal was half over, 
in came Father Mackworth. Densil said, " Father Maekwortli, 
Mr. Marston " ; and Marston said, after a moment's glance at 
him, " How do you do, sir ? " 

Possibly a more courteous form of speaking to a new acquaint- 
ance might have been used. But Marston had his opinions about 
Father Mackworth, and had no objection that the holy father 
should know them. 

" We got, Mary," said Cuthbert suddenly, " more cocks than 
pheasants to-day. Charles killed five couple, and I four. I was 
very vexed at being beaten by Charles, because I am so much 
the better shot." 

diaries looked up, and met his eyes, — a look he never forgot. 
Accompanymg the apparent petulance of the remark was a look 
of loi-e and pity and sorrow. It pleased him above everything, 
during the events which were to come, to recall tbat look, and 
say, " Well, he liked me once." 

That evening, Chai'les and Marston retired to Charles's study 
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(a deal of study had Leen carried on there, you may depend), 
and had a ]ong talk over future prospects. Charles began by 
telUng him all about Madam Adelaide, and Marslon Baid, " O, 
indeed ! What are you going to do, Charley, boy, to keep her ? 
She eomes out of an exlravagant house, you know." 

" 1 must get called to the bar." 

" Hard work for nothing for many years, you know." 

" I know, but I won't go into the Church ; and what else is 
there .P" 

" Notliing I know of, except billiard-marking and steeple- 
chase-riding." 

" Then you approve of it ? " 

" I do, moat heartily. The work will be good for you. Yon 
have worked before, and can do it again, liemember how well 
you got on at Shrewsbury." 

Then Charles told him about the relations between himself and 
Father Macltworth, and what had happened that day. 

" Tou aiiA he liave had disgraceful scenes like this before, 
have n't you ? " 

" Yes, but never so bad as this." 

" lie is a very pa^ionate man, is n't he ? You took utterly 
wrong grounds for what you did to-day. Don't you see that you 
have no earthly grounds for what you said, exeept your own sus- 
picions ? The girl's own account of the matter seems Datura! 
enough. That she was walking with your most saint-like brother, 
and the priest found them, and sent them to the right-about with 
fleas in their ears." 

" I heUeve that man to be a great villain," said Charles. 

" So may I," said the other, " but I sha'n't tell him so till I can 
prove it. As for that quarrel between William and his sister the 
night you came liome, that proves nothing, except that she has been 
going too far with some one. But who ? What have you been do- 
ing that empowers him to say that he will crush you hke a moth?" 

" 0, bravado, I take it ! You should have seen how mad he 
looked when he said it." 

" I «n glad I did not. Let us talk no more about him. Is 
that sweet little bird Mary Corby ? " 

" Tou know it is." 

" Well, so I do know, but I wanted an excuse for saying the 
name over again. Charles, you are a fool." 

" That is such a very novel discovery of yours," said Cliarles, 
laughing. "What have I been a-doing on, now?" 

"Why didn't you fall in love with Maiy Corby instead of 
Madam Adeltude ? " 

" I am sure I don't know. Why, I never thought of such a 
thing as tliat." 

" Then you ought to have done so. Now go to bed." 
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IN -WHICH THERE IS ANOTHEE SHIPWEECE. 

Time jogged on very pleasantly to the party assembled at 
EaTenshoe ^at Christmas, There were wooduocks and plieasanla 
in the woods ; there were hares, snipes, and rabbica on the moor. 
In the sea there were fish ; and many a long excursion they had 
in the heiTin;r-boats, — sometimes. standmg boldly out to sea to- 
wards the distant blue island in the main, sometimes crawling 
laaily along under the lofty sliorelesa cliffs which towered above 
their heads fi-om 200 to 1,100 feet high. 

It was three days before Christmas-day, and they were return- 
ing from fishing along the coast, and were about ten miles or so 
from home. 1 say returning, though in fact there was not a 
breath of wind, and the boat was drifting idly along on the tide. 
Two handsome, simple-looking young men were lollmg by the 
useless tiller; an old man, hale and strong as a lion, with a conr- 
teons, high-bred look about him, was splicing a rope ; and a tall, 
pale, black-liaired man was looking steadily seaward, wilh his 
hands in his pockets, while Charles and Marston were standing in 
the bows smoking. 

" What a curious, dreamy, dozy, delicious kind of winter you 
have down here," said Marston. 

" I am very fond of it," said Charles ; " it keeps you in contin- 
ual hope for the spring that is coming. In the middle of frost 
and snow and ice one is apt to lose one's faith in waving boughs 
and shady pools." 

" 1 have had such a quiet time with you down here, Charley. 
I am so pleased with the way in which you are going on. You 
are quite an altered man. I think we shall both look back to the 
last few quiet weeks as a happy time." 

" Here the tall, dark man, who was looking out to sea, suddenly 
said, — 

" Rain and hail, snow and tempest, stormy wind fuliilliiig His 

" Ay, ay," said the old man ; " going to blow to-night, I ex- 
pect." 

" We shall go home pretty fest, may be." 

" Not us, Master Charles, dear," said the tall man. " We are 
going io have it from south and by west, and so through west 
round to north. Before which time there '11 be souls in glory, 
pr^se be to God." 
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The old man toot off his hat reverently. 

" There won't be amuch surf on when we beaches she," said 
one of the young men. " It won't get up afore the wind be full 
round west for an liour," 

" Tou 're a spaliing Ijlte a printed buke, Jan," said tlie old man. 

" I 'm a thinking differently, Master Evans," said the dark man. 
" It will ciiop round very sudden, and be west before we know 
where we are. I speak with humility to a man who has seen the 
Lord's wonders 'in the deep so many years longer nor me. But 
I think, under Giod, I am right." 

"You most in general be right. They as converses with the 
Lord night and day, day and night, like as you do, knows likely 
more of his works nor we, as ain't yoar gifts," 

"The Lord has vouchsafed me nothing in tlie way of a vision, 
about this afternoon, Master Evans," 

" Did n't 'ee dream never at all last night ? " said one of the 
young men, " Think 'ee now." 

"Naught to bear on wind or weather, Jan. I judges from the 
glass. It 's a dropping fast." 

Jan would have had more faith in one of Matthew's dreams, 
and did n't seem to think much of the barometer. Meanwhile 
Marston had whispered Charles, — 

" "Who is Matlhews ? "What sect is he ? " 

" 0, he ia a Brianite," 

"What is that?" 

" A sort of Banter, I believe." 

Marston looked up, and saw the two great black eyes under 
the loily forehead fixed full upon him. With the instinct of a 
gentleman, he said at once, — 

" I was asking Mr. Charles what sect you were of; that was 
all. He tells me you are a Brianite, and I had never heard of 
that sect before. I hope you will let me talli: to you about your 
matters of belief some day." 

Matthews took off his hat, and said, that with the Lord's will 
he would speak to his honor. " "Will your honor bear with a 
poor fisherman, ignorant of the world's learning, but who has had 
matters revealed to him by the Lord in dreams and visions of the 
n^ht. Peter was only a fisherman, your honor, and oh ! if wo 
could only hear him speak now ! " 

He paused, and looked agwn to seaward. Charles had gone 
agsun into the bow, and Marsttm was standing among the men 
right aft. Suddenly Matthews turned again upon him, and 
said, — 

" In the beaching of this here boat to-night, your honor, there 
may be danger. In such case my place will be alongside of 
him," pointing to Chaides. " There 'd be a many kind heai-ts 
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acHng, if aught happened to him. You stii.k close to these young 
men. They '11 see after you, sir." 

" Tou keep close alongside of we, sir. You hold on of we, sir. 
"We II see you all right, air," said the two young men. 

" But, my dear good souls, I am as good a swimmer as any in 
England, and as active as a cat. Pray, don't mind me." 

" Tou keep hold of we and run, sir," said one of the young 
men, " that 's all you 're a' got to do, sir." 

" I shall moat certainly run," said Marston, laughing, "but I 
decline drowning any one but myself — " 

Charles said at this moment " Do come here, and look at 

It was worth looking at, indeed. They were about a mile 
from shore, floating about anyhow on an oily smooth seaj for the 
tide had changed, and they were making no headway. Before 
them one of the noblest headlands on the coast, an abrupt cone 
of slate, nigh a thousand feet high, covered almost entirely with 
grass, sloped suddenly into the water ; and in advance of it, but 
slightly on one eide, a rugged mound of black rock, nearly six 
hundred feet, stood out into the sea, and coafrasted its liorrid 
jagged lines witli the smooth green of the peali behind. Koiind 
its base, dividing it from the glossy sea, ran a delicate line of 
silver, — the surf caused by the ground swell; and in front the 
whole promontory was dimly mirrored in the quietly heaving 
ocean. 

" What a noble headland," said Marston ; " is that grass on the 
further peak too steep to walk upon?" 

"There's some one a'walking on it now," said old Evans. 
"There's a woman a'walking on it." 

None could see it but he, except Matthews, who said ha 
couldn't tell if it was a sheep or no, 

Charles got out his glass, and the old man was right. A 
■woman was walking rapidly along the peak, about the third of 
the way down. 

" What a curious place for a woman to he in ! " he remarked. 
" It is almost terrible to look at." 

" I never saw any one there before, save the shepherd," said 
the old man. 

"It's a sheep-path," said one of the young ones. "I have 
been along there myseF. It is the short way round to Coombe." 

Charles would have thought more of the solitary female figure 
on that awful precipice, but that their attention was diverted by 
something else. Fi-om the southwestward black flaws of wind 
began to creep towards them, alternated with long, irregular 
bands of oily calm. Soon the cahn hands disappeared, and the 
wind reached them. Then they had steerage, and in a very 
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ehort time were roaring oat to sea close hauled, with a brisk and 
e^er inci easing breeze 

rhey ?■»« tLiI they would have to fefth a lery long leg ind 
mike V great offing in order to leach Eavenbhoc at all The 
wind was freshening every moment, changing to tho west, and 
the sea wis gettuig up It took them tliee houis to oi.en 
Rwenthoe bay and being about fi\e m]Je= fiom the ■iboie, they 
could see that already there w»a an ugly side eurf sweeping in 
and that the people weie busy on thp b eat h, hauling up thur 
boitioutof htrmswiy 

' How beautifully these craft siil said Mariion as tliey were 
ill hanging oa by her weather gunwale and the green se» ■nas 
lu'fhin'' past to leewaid, almost under their feet, in sheets of 
angiy foim 

It is amazmg whit speed is got out of them on a wind, said 
Charles, " but they are dangerous craft." 

"Why so?" 

" These lug-aails are so awkward in lacking, you will see." 

They ran considerably past Ravenshoe and about six miles to 
sea, when the word waa given to go abont. In an instant the 
half-deck was lumbered with the heavy red sails ; and, after five 
minutes of unutterable conftision, she got about. Marston was 
expecting her to broach to every moment during this long five 
minutes, but fortune favored them. They went feer on this 
tack, for the wind was now north of west, and the brave little 
craft went nearly before it at her finest pace. The men kept on 
her as much sail as she could stand, but that waa very little ; 
fast as they went, the great seas went faster, as though deter- 
mined to be at the dreadful rendezvous before the boat. Still 
the waves rose higher and the wind howled louder. They were 
Bearing the shore rapidly. 

Now they began to see, through the mist, the people gathered 
in a crowd on the shore, densest at one point, but with a few rest- 
less stragglers right and left of that point, who kept coming and 
going. This spot waa where they expected to come ashore. They 
were apparently the last boat out, and all the village was watch- 
ing them with the deepest anxiety. 

They began to hear a sound other than the howling of the wind 
in the rigging, and the rush of waters around them, — a contmu- 
OU3 thunder, growing louder each moment as the boat swept on- 
ward. The thunder of the surf upon the sand. And, looking 
forward, they could see just the top of it aa it leapt madly up. 

It was a nervous moment. They stood ready in their shirts 
and trousers, for a rush, should it be necessary. And the old man 
waa at the helm. They saw the seas begin to curb Tlien they 
were in the middle of them. Then the water left them on the 
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Band, and three brave fellows fi-om tlie shore dashed to hook on 
the tackles ; but tliey were too late. Back with a roar like a 
hungry lion came the sea; the poor boat broached to. and took 
the whole force of the deluge on her bixiadside. In a moment 
more, blinded and stunned, they were all io the water, trying to 
stand gainst the backward rush which took them near midthigh. 
Old Master Evans was nearest to Marston ; he was tottering to 
faU when Marston got hold of him, and saved him. The two 
young men got hold of both of them. Then three men from the 
shore dashed in and got hold of Charles ; and then, as the water 
went down, and they dared move tlieir feet, they all ran for their 
lives. Marston and his party got oji to dry land on their feet, but 
Charles and his aasistants were tumbled over and over, and 
washed up ignominioasly covered with sand. Charles, however, 
soon recovered himself, and, looking round to thank those who 
had done him this service, found that one of them was William, 
who, when the gale had come on, had, with that bland indifferenoe 
to the stud-groom's persona! feelings, which we have seen him ex- 
hibit before, left his work, and di'essed in a Jersey and blue trou- 
sers, and come down to lend a hand. He had come in time to 
help his foster-brother out of the surf. 

" I am so very thankful to you," said Charles to the two oiliers. 
" I will nev.er forget you. I should have been drowned but for 
you. William, when I am in trouble I am sure to find you at my 
elbow." 

" You won't find me far off, Master Charles," said William. 
They did n't say any more to one another, those two ; there wa3 

The tall man Matthews had been cast up with a broken head, 
and, on the whole, seemed rather disappointed at not finding him- 
self in paradise. He liad stumbled in leaping out of the boat, 
and hurt his foot, and had had a hard time of it, poor fellow. 

As Charles and William stood watching the poor boat breaking 
np, and the men venturing their lives to get the nets out of her, 
a hand was laid on Chai-les's shoulder, and, turning round, he 
faced Cuthbert. 

" O Charles, Charles, I thought I had lost you. Come home, 
and let us dry you, and take care of you. William, you have 
risked your lite for one who is very dear to us. God reward you 
for it ! Brother, you are shivering with cold, and you have 
nothing but your trousers and Jersey on, and your head and ieet 
are bare, and your jwor hair is wet and full of sand. Let me 
carry you up, Charles ; the stones will cut your feet. Let 
me carry you, Charles ; I used to do it when you were little." 

There was water in Charles's eyes (the salt water out of his 
hair, you understand), as he answered, — 
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" I think I can walk, Cuthbert ; my feet are as hard as iron." 
" No, but I must carry you," said Cuthbert. " Get up, brother." 
Charles prepared to comply, and Cuthbert suddenly pulled off 
his shoes and stockings, and made ready. 

" O Cuthbert, don't do that," said Charles ; " you break my 

" Do let me, dear Charles. ■ I seldom ask you a favor. If I 
did n't know ttat it was acceptable to God, do you think I would 
do it ? " 

Charles hesitated one raoment ; but he caught William's eye, 
and William's eye and William's face said so plainly " Do' it," 
that Charles hesitated no longer, but got on hi3 brother's back. 
Cuthbert ordered William, who was barefoot, to put on his dis- 
carded shoes and stockings, which William did ; and then Cuthbert 
went toiling up the stony path towards the hall, with his brother 
on his back, glorying in his penance. 

Is this ridiculous ? I cannot say I can see it in this light. I 
may laugh to scorn the religion which teaches men that, by arti- 
ficially producing misery and nervous terror, and in that state 
flying to religion as a comfort and refuge, we in any way glorify 
God, or benefit ourselves. I can laugh, I say, at a foim of religion 
like this ; but I cannot laugh at the men who believe in il, and 
act up to it. No. I may smoke my pipe, and say that the fool 
Cuthbert Eavenshoe took off his shoes, and gave them to the 
groom, and carried a twelve-stone brother for a quarter of a mile 
barefoot, and what a fool he must be, and so forth. But the sneer 
is a failure, and the laugh dies away ; and I say, " Well, Cuthbert, 
if you are a fool, you are a consistent and manly oae, at all 
events." 

Let us leave these three toiling up the steep, rocky path, and 
take a glance elsewhere. When the gale had come on, little 
Mary had left Densil, and, putting on her bonnet, gone down to 
the beach. She had asked the elder fishermen whether there 
would be any danger in beaching the boat, and they had smd in 
chorus, " O, bless her sweet ladyship's heart, no. The young 
men would have the tackles on her and have her up, 0, ever so 
quick"; and so she had been reassured, and walked up and down. 
But as the wind came stronger and stronger, and she had seen 
tlie last boat taken in half full of water, — and as the women 
kept walking up and down uneasily, with their hands under their 
aprons, — and as she saw many an old eagle eye, shaded by a 
horny hand, gazing anxiously seaward at the two brown sails 
plunging about in the offing, — she had lost heart again, and 
had sat her down on a windlass apart, with a pale face and a sick 

A tall, gaunt brown woman came up to her and said, — 
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"My lady mustn't fret. My lady would never do for a flslier- 
man's wife. Wiy, my dear, tender flesh, there 's a hundred 
strong arms on tte beaeh now as would fetch, a Eayenshoe out 
of anywhere a'most. 'Tis a eroas surf, Miss Mary ; but, Lord 
love ye, they '11 have the tackles on her afore she 's in it. Don't 
ye fret, dear, don't ye fret," ^ 

But she had set apart and fretted, nevertheless j and when she 
saw the brown bows rushing madly through the yellow surf, she 
had shut her eyes and prayed, and had opened them to see the 
boat on her beam-ends, and a doaoa struggling figures in the 
pitiless water. 

Then she had stood up and wrung her hands. 

They were safe. She heard that, and she buried her face in 
her hands, and murmured a prayer of tlmnksgiving. 

Some one stood beside her. It was Marston, bareheaded and 
barefooted. 

" O, thank God ! " she said. 

" We have given you a sad fright." 

"1 have been terribly frightened. But you must not stand 
dripping there. Please come up, and let me attend you." 

So she got hii" a pdr of shoes, and they went up together. 
The penance procession had passed on before ; and a curious 
cii'cumstance is this, that although on ordinary occasions Marston 
was as lively a talker as need be, on this occasion he was an 
uncommonly stupid one, as be never said one word all the way 
up to the hall, aud llien separated from her with a formal little 
salutation. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

MARSTON'S DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Mart did not wonder at Marston's silence. She imagined 
that perhaps he had been sobered by being cast on shore so un- 
ceremoniously, and thought but little more of it. Then she 
dressed for dinner, and went and stood in one of the deep win- 
dows of the hall, looking out. 

The great fire which leaped and blazed in the hall chimney 
was fast superseding the waning daylight outside. It was very 
pleasant to look at the fire, and the firebgfat on wall and ceiling, 
on antler and armor, and then to get behind the curtiun and 
look out into the howling winter's evening, over the darkening, 
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raging eea, and the tossing trees, and think how all the boale 
were safe in, and the men sitting round the pleasant firea with 
their wives and children, and that the dogs were warm in the 
kennels, and the horses in the stable ; and to pity the poor birds, 
and hope they had good warm nooks and corners to get to ; and 
then to think of the ships coming up the chaimel, and hope they 
might keep a good offing. 

This brought her to thinking, for the first time, of her own Ut- 
ile seF, — how, so many years ago, she had been cast up like a 
littfe piece of sea-wead out of that awful ocean. She thought of 
the " Warren Hastings," and how she and Charles, on summer- 
days, when out gathering shells on the rocks, used to look over to 
wliere the ship lay beneath the sea, and wonder whereabout it 
was. Then she had a kindly smile on her face as she thought of 
Mr, Archer, the brave and good (now I am happy to say Cap- 
tain Archer), and looked over the hall to a hideous and diabolical 
graven image, which he had sent the year before, among some 
very valuable presents, and had begged her to be particularly 
cai-eful of, as he had ridted his life in getting it ; and which she 
and Cliarles had triumphantiy placed in the hall, and maintained 
there, too, in spite of the sarcasms of Father Mackworth, and 
the pious horror of the servants and viUagers. And so she went 
on thinking, — thinking of her dead parents, of the silence main- 
tained by her relations, of old Densil's protection, and then of the 
future. That protection must cease soon, and then — 

A governess ! There were many stories about governesses not 
being well treated. Perhaps it was their own fault, or they were 
exceptional cases. She would like the nursery best, and to keep 
away from the drawing-room altogether 1 " Tes," she said, " I . 
will make them love me ; I wiU be so gentle, patient, and oblig- 
ing. I am not afraid of the children, — I know I can win them, 
— or of my mistress much ; I believe I can win Aer. I am most 
afraid of the superior servants; but, surely, kindness and sub- 
mission will win them in time. 

" My sheet-anchor is old Lady Ascot. She got very fond of 
me during that six months I stayed with her ; and she is very 
kind. Surely she will get me a place where I shall be well 
treated; and, if not, why then — I shall only be in the position 
of thousands of other girls. I must fight through it. There is 
another life after this, 

"It will be terribly hard parting ii-om all the old friends, 
though ! After that, I think I shall liave no heart left to suffer 
witli. Tes ; I suppose the last details of the break-op will he 
harder to bear than anything wliich will follow. That will tear 
one's heart terribly. That over, I suppose my salary will keep 
me in drawing-materials, and give me the power, at every mo- 
ment of leisure, of taking myself inlo fairyland. 
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" I suppose actual destitufion is impossible. I should think so. 
Tea, yes ; Lady Ascot would take care of that. If that were to 
come, though ? They say a girl can always make fourpence a 
day by her needle. How I would flght and strive and toil ! 
And tiien how sweet death would be I" 

She paused, and looked out on the darkened ( 
yet," she thought again, " I would follow - " " 
world's end ; 

" ' Across the hills, and far away. 
Beyond their ntmost purple rim ; 
Beyond the night, noross the daj, 
I'iie happy priuoea followed wm.' " 

A door opened into the hall, and a man's step was on the stone 
floor ; she raised the curtain to see who it was. It was Marslon ; 
and he came straight towards her, and stood beside her, looking 
out over the wUd, stormy landscape. 

"Miss Corby," he said, "I was coming to try and find you." 

"You were very luAy in your search," she said, smiling 
on him. " I was alone here with the storm ; and, if I had not 
raised the curtain, you would never have seen nie. How it 
blows! I am glad you are not out in this. This is one of your 
lucky days." 

" I should be glad (o think so. WiU you Usten to me for a 
very few minutes, while I tell you something ? " 

" Surely," she S£ud. " Who is there that 1 would sooner Usten 
to?" 

"I fear I shall tire your patience now, though. I am a com- 
paratively poor man." 

" And what of that, my dear Mr. Marsf on ? You are rich in 
honor, in future prospects. You have a noble future before you." 

"Will you share it, Mary?" 

" Oh ! what do you mean ? " 

" Will you be my wife ? I love you beyond all the riches and 
honors of the world, — I love you as you will never be loved 
again. It is due to you and to myself to say that, although I call 
myself poor, I have enough to keep you like a lady, and all my 
future prospects beside. Don't give me a hasty answer, but tell 
me, is it possible you esn become my wife f " 

"O, I am so sorry for this!" said poor Mary. "I never 
dreamt of this. no ! it is utterly and entirely impossible, Mr. 
Marston, — utterly and hopelessly impossible! Ton must forgive 
me, if you can ; but you must never, never tliink about me more." 

" Is there no hope ? " said Marston. 

" No hope, no hope ! " said Mary. " Please never think about 
me any more, till you have forgiven me ; and then, with your 
cliildren on your knee, think of me as a friend who loves you 
dearly." 
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" I shall think of you till I die. I was afraid of this : it is just 
as I thou gilt." 

" What did you think ? " 

"Nothing — nothing! Will yon let mo kiss your hand?" 

" Surely ; and God blesa you I " 

" Are we to say good by forever, then ? " said poor Marston. 

" I hope not. I should be sovry to think that," said poor 
Mary, crying. " But you must never speak to me like this again, 
dear Mr. Marston. God bless you, once more 1 " 

Charles was dressing while this scene was going on, and was 
thinkuig, while brushing his hair, what there, was for dinner, and 
wlieHier there would he a turbot or not, and whether the cook 
would send in the breast of the venison. The doe, Charles s^ely 
i-efleeted, had been killed five days before, and the weather had 
been warm ; surely That Woman would let them have the breast. 
He was a fool not to have told her of it in the morning before 
he went out; but she was such an obstinate old catamaran that 
she very likely would n't have done it. " There was no greater 
mistake," this young Heliogabalus proceeded to remark, than 
"hanging your breasts too long. Now, your haunch, on the 
other hand — " but we cannot follow him info such a vast and 
important field of speculation. " There would he a couple of 
cocks, though — pretty high, near about the mark — " 

The door opened, and in walked Father Macltworth. 

"Hallo, Father I" said Charle's, "how are jou? Did you 
hear of our spUI to-day? We were deuced near done for, I 

" Charles," said the priest, " your nature is fi-ank and noble. 
I was in terror to-day lest you should go to your account bear- 

" A Ravenshoe never bears malice. Father," said Charles. 

" A Havenshoe never does, I am aware," amd Father Mack- 
worth, with such a dead eqaality of emphasis, that Charles conld 
not have sworn that he Imd any on the word " Eavenahoe." 

" But I have got an apology to mate to you, Father," said 
Charles : " I have to apologize to you for losing my temper with 
you the other day, and breaking out into I can't say what tirade 
of unjust anger. I pray yoH to forgive me. We don't love one 
another, you know. How can we? But 1 behaved like a black- 
guard, as I always do when I am in a passion. Will you forgive 

"I had forgotten the circumstance." ("Good heaven I" said 
Charles to himself, "can't this man help lying?") "But, if I 
have anytlung to foi^ive, I freely do so. I hare come to ask for 
a peace. As long as your father lives, let there be outward 
peace between us, if no more." 
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"I swear there shall," said Charles. "I like you to-night, 
sir, better than ever I did before, for the kindness and considera- 
tion you show to my father. When he is gone there will be 
peace between us, for I shall leave this house and trouble you no 

"I suppa^e you will," said Father Mackworth, with the same 
deadness of emphasis remarked before. And so he departed. 

" That is a manly young feUow, and a gentleman," thought 
Father Mackworth. " Obstinate and headstrong, without much 
brains ; but with more brains than the other, and more education. 
The oljier will be very troublesome and headstrong; but I sup- 
pose I shaU be able to manage him." 

What person do you think Father Mackworth meaut by the 
" other ? " He did n't mean Cuthbert, 

At dinaer Densil was gan-uious, and eager to hear of their 
shipwreck. He had made a great rally the last fortnight, and 
was his old self again. Lord Saltire, whose gout had fled before 
careful living and moderate exercise, informed them, after the 
soup, that he intended to leave them after four days' time, as he 
had business in another part of the country. They were rather 
surprised at his abrupt departure, and he said that he was very 
Borvy to leave such pleasant society, ia which he had been 
happier than he had been for many years. 

"There ia a pleasant, innocent, domestic sort of atmosphere 
which radiates from you, my old friend," he said, " such as I 
seldom or never ge^ away from you or Mainwaring, grim 
warrior though he be (you remember bim at Eanford, Charles ? ) 
But the law of the Medes and Persians is not amenable to 
change, and I go on Thursday," 

The xwst arrived during dinuer, and there was a letter for 
Charles. It was from Kauford. "Welter comes on Thursday, 
father, — the very day Lord Saltire goes. How annoying ! " 

" I must try to bear up under the affliction I " said that noble- 
man, taking snuff, and speaking very dryly. 

" Where is he to go, I wonder ? " mused Mary, aloud. " He 
must go inljj the west wing, for he always smokes in his bed- 
Charles expected that Cuthbert would have had a sneer at 
"Welter, whom he cordially disliked ; but Cuthbert had given up 
sneering lately. " Not much more reading for you, Charles ! " 
he said. 

" I am afraid not," said Charles. " I almost wish he was n't 
coming ; we were very happy before." 

Charles was surprised lo see Marston so silent at dinner. 
He feared he might have offended him, but couldn't tell how. 
Then he wondered to see Mary so silent too, for she generally 
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chirruped away like a lark ; but he did n't refer the two similar 
pheaomena to » common cause, and so he arrived at no conclu- 
sion. 

When Lord Saltire went to bed that night, lie dismissed 
Chai-Ies from attendance, and took Maraton's arm; and, when 
they were alone togelher, he thus began: "Does your shrewd- 
ness connect my abrupt departure with the arrival of Lord Wel- 
ter?" 

" I was inchned to, my lord ; but I did not see how you were 
fo have known of it." 

" I heard yesterday from Lady Ascot." 

" I am sorry he i3 coming," said Marstoru 

" So am I. I can't stay in the house with him. The contrast 
of his loud, coarse voice and stable slang to the sort of quiet con- 
versation we have had lately would be intolerable ; besides, he is 
an atrocious young ruffian, and will ruin our boy if he can." 

" Chai-les won't let him, now, Lord Saltire." 

" Charles is young and foolish. I am glad, however, that 
Welter does not go back to Oxford with him. But there will be 
Welter's set in their glory, I suppose, unless some of them have 
got hung. I would sooner see lum at hom.e. He is naturally 
quiet and domestic. I suppMe he was in a sad set up there." 

" He was in a very good set, and a very bad one. He was a 
favorite everywhere." 

" He had made some acquaintances he onght to be proud of, at 
least," said Lord Saltire, in a way which made honest Marston 
blush. " I wish he was n't going to Ranford." 

"Report says," said Marston, "that affairs are getting some- 
what shaky there ; Welter's tradesmen can't get any money." 

Lord Saltire shook his head significantly, and then said ; " Now 
I want to speak to you about yourself. Did not you have a dis- 
appointment to-day 1 " 

" Tes, my lord." 

"Ha!" 

They both sat silent for a moment. 

" How did you guess that. Lord Saltire ? " 

" I saw what was going on ; and, by your manner and hers to- 
day, I guessed something had taken place. Is tliere no hope ior 

" None." 

" I feared not ; but wliat right had I to tell you so ? " 
" Perhaps, my lord, I should not have believed yoa if you 
had," said Marston, smiling. 

" What man would have ? Ton are not angry ? " 
"How could I be? The world is out of joint, that is all," 
"You are a true gentleman, I swear to you," said the old 
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man, eagerly, " that there is no one in fault. She has given her 
honest little heart away, — and what wonder I — but, believe me, 
that you are behaving as a man should behave, in not resenting 
it If yon were a heathen and a Frenchman (synoaymous terms, 
my dear boy), you might find it your duty to cut somebody's 
throat; but, being a Christian and a gentleman, yon will remain 
a true friend to somebody who loves you dearly, and is worth 
loving in return. This sort of thing cuts a man up confoundedly. 
It happened to me once ; but, believe me, yon will got over it." 

" I mean to do so. How kind and generous you are to me I 
How shall I ever repay you ? " 

" By kindness to tliose I love," said the old mim. " I take this 
opportunity of telling you that your fortunes are my particular 
cai-e. I cannot get you the wife you love, but I am rich and 
powerful, and can do much. Not another word; go to bed, sir — • 

Maratou, sitting on his bedside that night, said aloud to himself, 
" And so that is (hat dicing old roue, Saltire, is it ? "Well, well ; 
it ia a funny world. What a noble fellow he would have been, 
if he had had a better chance I Way, what a noble fellow he is 1 
I am ten years older since this momlDg." (He wasn't, but he 
thought it.) And so he said his prayers, like an honest man, and 
prayed for the kind old heathen who had such a warm heart ; and 
then, being nowise ashamed to do so, he prayed that he might sleep 
well ; and, for a time, be forgot all about his disappointment, and 
slept like a child. 

Lord Saltire's valet was a staid and sober-minded gentleman 
of sixty-four. Generally, when he was putting his lordship to 
bed, he used to give bim the news of the day; but to-night Lord 
Saltire said, " Never mind the news, Simpson, if yon please ; I 
am thinking of something," My lord used to wear a sort of muf- 
fler, like a footless stocking, to keep his old knees warm in bed. 
He remained silent till he got one on, and then, without taking 
the other from the expectant Simpson, he addressed the fire-irons 
aloud. 

" This is a pretty clumsy contrivance to call a world I " he 
said, with profound scorn, " Look here [to the poker], here 's as 
fine a lad as ever you saw, goes and falls in love with a charming 
girl, who cares no more for him than the deuce. He proposes to 
her, and is refused. "Why ? Because she has given ber heart 
away to another fine young fellow, who don't cai'e twopence for 
her, and has given Ms heart away to the most ambitious young 
Jezebel in the thi-ee kingdoms, who I don't believe earea so very 
much for him. I am utterly disgusted with the jvhole system of 
mundane affairs ! Simpson, give me that muffler, if yon please ; 
and pray don't wake me before nine. I must try to sleep off the 
recolteetion of some of this folly." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ELLEN'S FLIGHT. 



After all the fatigues and adventures of the day before, 
Charles slept well, — long pleasant dreams of roaming in sunny 
places on summer days feU to his happy lot, — and so he was not 
pleased when he found himself shaken by the shoulder. 

It was William come to wake him. Charles was at once 
alarmed to see him there, aud siarted up, saying, — 

" Is anything the matter. Will ? is my father iO ? " 

" The master 's well, I trust, Master Charles. I want to tell 
you something that I want others to find out for themselves." 

" What is it ? " said Charles, seriously alarmed, for he had had 
his suspicions lately, though he had dreaded to give them a name. 

" Ellen is gone ! " 

" My dear lad," said Charles hurriedly, " what makes you 
tJiink so ? Since when have you missed her ? " 

" Since yesterday afternoon." 

" Have you been in her room ? " 

" Tes. She has not been to bed, and the window is open just 
as it was yesterday morning at bed-making time," 

" Hush — wait ! There may be time yet. Go down and sad- 
dle two horses at once. I will tell you what I know as we ride, 
but there is not lime now. TeO me only one thing. Is there 
any one she would be likely to go to at Coombe ? " 

" No one that I know of." 

William departed to get the horses. Ciiarles had suddenly 
thought of the solitary female figure he had seen passing along 
the dizzy eheep-path the day before, and he determined to follow 
that till he lost sight of it. 

"For the poor dear girl's sake — for the honor of the old 
house — ^ I wonder who is at the bottom of all this ? I must teil 
Marston," he said, when he was out on the landing. " George, 
tell them to get me some coffee instantly, I am going out hunt- 
ing." 

Marston thought as Charles did. The right thing to do would 
be to follow her, see that she wanted for nothing, and leave her 
brother widi her for a time. " He won't quarrel with her now, 
you '11 see. He is a good fellow, mind you, Charles, though he 
did lose his temper with her that night." 

So they rode forth side by side iato the wild winter's morning. 
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The rain had ceased for a lime, but the low dark clouds were 
hurrying swiftly before the blast, and eddying among the loftier 
tors and Bummita, The wind was behind them, and their way 
was east, across the lofty downs. 

" William," said Charles at last, " who is at the bottom of 
this?" 

" I don't know, Masler Charles. If I did liiere would be mis- 
chief, unless it was one of two." 

" Ay, Will, but it ain't You don't think it is Cuthbert ? " 

" No, no 1 He, forsooth ! Father Mackworth knows, I believe, 
more than we do," 

" You do not suspect him ? " 

" Certainly not. I did, but I don't now. I suspect he knows, 
as I Btwd, more than we do. He has been speaking harshly to 
her about it." 

They had arrived at the hill round which Charles suspect- 
ed he had seen her jiass the day before. It was Impossible 
to pass round the promontory oq horseback ia the best of 
wealJiers ; now doubly so. They would have to pass inland of it. 
They both pulled up their horses and looked. The steep slope 
of turf, the top of which, close over head, was hid by dying mists, 
trended suddenly downwards, and disappeared. Eight hundred 
feet below was the raging sea. 

As they stood there, the same thought came across both of 
them. It was a dreadful place. They neither spoke at all, but 
spurred on faster, till the little gray village of Coombe, down at 
their feet, sheltered fram the storm by the lofty hills around, 
opened to their view; and they pushed on down the steep, rocky 

No. No one had seen her yesterday at such a time. The 
streets would have been full of the miners coming from work ; or, 
if she had come earlier, -there would have been plenty of people 
to see her. It was a small place, and no stranger, they said, 
could ever pass through it unnoticed. 

And, though they scoured the country far and wide, and though 
for months after the fishermen fished among the quiet bays be- 
neath the cliffs in fear, lest they should find there something 
which should be carried in silent awe up the village, and laid 
quietly in the old churchyard, beneath the elm : yet EUea was 
gone, — gone from their ken hke a summer cloud. They thought 
it a pious fraud to teU Densil that she was gone, — with some 
excuse, I forget what, but which satisfied' him. In a conclave 
held over the matter, Cuthbert seemed only surprised and shocked, 
but evidently knew nothing of the matter. Father Mackworth 
said that he expected some&ng of the kind for some httle time, 
and William held his peace. The gossips in the village laid Ibeir 
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heads together, and shook them. There waa but one opinion 

" Never again shall she put garland on ; 
Instead of it aho 'E waat ead cypress now, 

Nora — poor old Nora — took to her bed. Father Mackworth 
was with her continually, hut she sank and sank. Father Mack- 
worth was called away acroas the moors, one afternoon, to an out- 
lying Catholic tenant's family ; and, during his absence, William 
was sent to Charles to pray him to cerac, in God's name, to his 
mother. Charles ran across at once, but Nora was speechless. 
She had something to say to Charles ; but the great Sower, which 

1 all o u all in the ground, and tread ns down, had his hand 
1 avy on her, and she could not speak. In the morning, when 
the g^e had bi-oken, and the while seabirda were soaring and 

k mm n between the blue sky and the noble green rolling sea, 

nl th hps were running up channel, and the fishing-boats 
w putti g out gayly from the pier, and all nature was brilliant 

ad h& a ful, old Nora lay dead, and her secret with her. 

Maat<,r Charles," said WilUam, as they stood on the shore 
together, " she knew something, and Ellen knows it, too, I very 
nmch suspect. The time will come. Master Charles, when we 
shall have to hunt her through the world, and get the secret from 

" William, I would go many weary journeys to bring poor 
Ellen back into the ways of peace. The fact of her being your 
sister would be enough to make me do that." 



CHAPTER XX. 

EANFOBD AGAIN. 

Chari.es, though no geniu.'?, had a certain amount of c 
sense, and, indeed, more of that commodity than most people 
gave him credit for. Therefore he did not pursue the subject 
with William, Firstly, because he did not think ho could get any 
more out of him (for Wilham had a certain amount of stui-dy 
obstinacy in his composition) ; and secondly, because he knew 
William was, in the main, a sensible fellow, and loved the ground 
he stood on. Charles would never believe that William would 
serve him falsely ; and he was right. 
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He told Marston of the curious words which William had 
used, and Marston had said, — 

" I don't understand it. The Deinl ia abroad. Are you com- 
ing into any money at your father's death ? " 

"I am to have 180/. a year." 

" 1 would n't give 50i a year for your chance of it. What ia 
this property worth ? " 

" 9,0007. a year. The governor has lived very extravagantly. 
The stable e'tibUslunent i- fit for a duko now ■ ind then look at 
the a t 

He not 1 V n^ up ( len tl o nd a yeaz now I ho Id 



Tly limw luddaya audwll 1 halhm 

th hou w c d on e t a an ly Th g e 

has a nd -Inl tal t fo m Idl n aw y mon y and wh t 
L mo e I behe e he naab w h le al ay \o know I 
bel e e the ^ ate g n ol ed 

B tbe-sl n But sill, Cuthb wont mar y nd hi life s 
a bad one, and you are a heretic, my poor little innocent." 

" And then ? " 

" Heaven only knows what then. I am sure I don't. At what 
tame does the worthy and intellectual Welt«r arrive ? " 

" He will be here about sis," 

" Two hours more rational existence for one, then. After that 
a smell as of ten thousand Btables and fifty stale copies of BelTs 
Ufe in one's nose, till hia lordship takes his departure. I don't 
like your cousin, Charles." 

" What an astounding piece of news ! He aays yon are a con- 
ceiled prig, and give yourself airs." 

" He never said a wiser or truer thing in his life. I am. 
exactly that; and he is a fifth-clasa steeple-ehase rider, with a 
title." 

" How you and he will fight I " 

" So I expect. That is, if he has the courage for battle, which 
I rather doubt. He is terribly afraid of me." 

" I think you are hard on poor Welter," said Charles ; " I do, 
indeed. He is a generous, good-hearted fellow." 

" 0, we are aU generous, good-hearled fellows," said Marston, 
" aa long as we have plenty of money and good digestions. You 
are right, though, Charley, He is what you say, as far as I 
know ; but the reason I hate him is this : you ai-e the dearest 
friend I have, and I am jealous of him. He is ia eternal antago- 
nism to me. I am always Hying to lead you rigbl, and he is 
equally diligent in leading you into wrong." 

" Well, he aha'n't lead me into any more, I promise you now. 
Do be civil to him," 
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" Of course I will, you gaby. Did you tliink I was going to 
stow figtt in your house ? " 

When Marston came down to dinner, tliere was Lord Welter 
sitting beside old Densil, and kindly amusing him with all sorts 
of gossip, — stable aud other. 

" How do, Maraton ? " said be, rising and coming forward. 

" How d' ye do, Lord Welt«r ? " said Marston. 

" I am yery glad io meet you here," said lord "Welter, with a 
good-bnmored smile, " although I am ashamed to look you in the 
face. Marston, my dear Mr. Ravenshoe, is Charles's good genius, 
and I am his evil one ; I am always getting Charles into mischief, 
and he is always frying to keep him out of it. Hitherto, how- 
ever, I have been completely sticcessful, and he has made a dead 
failure." 

Old Densil laughed. " You are doing yourself injustice. 
Welter," he said. " Is he not doing himself an injustice, Mr. 
Marston ? " 

" Not in the least, sir," said Marston. Aud the two young ra.en 
shook hands move cordiaUy tiian they iiad eyer done before. 

That evening Lord Welter fulfilled Mary's prophecy, that he 
would smoke in his bedroom, and not only smoke there himsetf, 
but induced Charles to come and do so also. Marston was not in 
the humor for the style of conversation he knew he should have 
there, and so he retired to bed, and left the other two to themselveB, 

" Well, Charles," said Welter. " 0, by the by, I have got a 
letter for you from tliat mysterious madcap, Adelaide. She 
could n't send it by post ; that would not have been myat«rioua 
and nuderhand enough for her. Catch hold." 

Charles caught hold, and read his letter. Welter watched him 
curiously from under the heavy eyebrows, and, when he had 
finished, said, — 

" Come put that away, and talk. That sort of thing is pretty 
much the same in all eases, I take it. As far as my own experi- 
ence goes, it is always the same. Scold and whine and whimper; 
whimper, whine, and scold. How 's that old keeper of yours ? " 

" He has lost his wife," 

" Poor fellow ! I remem.ber his wife, — a handsome Irish 

" My nurse ? " 

" Ay, ay. And the pretty girl, Ellen ; how is she ? " 

" Poor Ellen ! She baa run away, Welter ; gone to the bad, I 

Lord Welter sat in just the same position, gazing on tlie Are. 
He then s^d, in a very deliberate voice, — 

" The deuce she is ! I am very sorry to hear that. I was in 
hopes of renewing our acquaintance." 
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The days flew by, and, sia you know, there came no news from 
Ellen. The household had heen much saddened by her disap- 
pearance and by Norah's death, though not one of the ntimber 
ever guessed what had passed between Mary aud Marston. They 
were not a very cheerful household ; eoarce one of them but had 
some secret trouble. Father Tiemay came back after a week or 
so ; and, if good-natured, kindly chatter could have cheered them 
at aU, he would have done it. But there was a settled gloom on 
the party which nothing could overcome. Even Lord Welter, 
boisterous as his spirits usually were, seemed often anxious and 
distraught ; and, as for poor Cuthbert, ha would, at any time, 
within the knowledge of man, have acted as a " damper" on the 
liveliest party. His affection for Charles seemed, for some reason, 
to increase day by day, but it was sometimes very hard to keep 
the peace between- Welter and him. If there was one man be- 
yond another that Cuthbert hated, it was Lord Welter ; and some- 
times, after dinner, such a scene as this would take place. 

Tou will, perhaps, have remarked that I have never yet repre- 
sented Cuthbert as speaking to Mary. The real fact is, that 
he never did speak to her, or 1o any woman, anything beyond 
the merest commonplaces, — a circumstance which made Charles 
veiy much doubt the truth of Ellen's statement, — that the priest 
had caught them talking together in the wood. However, Cuth- 
bert was, in his way, fond enough of the bonny little soul (I swear 
lam in love with her myself, over head and ears) ; and so, one 
day, when she came crying in, and told him — as being the first 
person she met ■ — that her little bantam-cock had been killed by 
the dorking, Cuthbert comforted her, bottled up his wrath, till 
his father had gone into the drawing-room with her after dinner, 
and the otliers were sitting at flieir wine. Then he said, sud- 

" Welter, did you have any cock-fighting to-day ? " 

"0 yea, by liie by, a splendid turn-up. There was a noble 
little bantam in an enclosed yard challenging a great dorking, and 
they both seemed so very anxious for sport that I thought it 
would be a pity to balk them ; so I just let the bantam out. I 
give you my word, it is my belief that the bantam would have 
been the best man, but that he was too old. His attack was 
splendid ; but he met the fate of the brave," 

" You should not have done that, Weltor," swd Charles ; " that 
was Mary's favorite bfmtam." 

" I don't allow any cock-fighting at Ravenshoe, Weltor," said 
Cuthbert. 

" Tou don't allow it ! " said Lord Welter, scornfully. 

"No, by heaven," said Cuthbert, "I don't allow it!" 

"Don't you?" said Welter; "you are not master here, nor 
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ever will be. No Bavenslioe was ever master of bia own house 

"I am absolute master here," said Cuthbert, with a rising 
color. " There is no appeal agaiaat me here." 

" Only to the priest," said Welter, (I must do him justice to 
say, ttkat neither Mackworth nor Tiemay was in the room, or be 
would not have said it.) 

" Ton are insolent, Welter, and brutal. It is your nature to be 
so," said Cuthbert, fiercely. 

Marston, who had been watching Welter all this time, saw a 
flash come from his eyes, and, for one moment, a terrible savage 
setting of the teeth, "Ha, ha! my friend," thought he, "I 
thought that stupid fece was capable of some such expression as 
that. I am obliged to you, my friend, for giving me one httle 
glimpse of the devil inside." 

"By gad, Cuthbert," said Lord Welter, "if you hadn't been 
at your own table, you shouldn't have said that, cousin or no 

" Stop now," said Charles ; " don't turn the place into a bear- 
pit. Cuthbert, do be moderate. Welter, you should n't have set 
the cocks fighting. Now don't begin quaiTelling again, you two, 
for Heaven's sake ! " 

And so the peace was made : but Ciiarles was very glad when 
the time came for the party to break up ; aijd be went away to 
Eanford with Welter, preparatory to his going hack to Oxford. 

His father was quite his own old self again, and seemed to 
have rallied amazingly ; so Charles left him without much anxi- 
ety i and there were reasons we know of why his heart should 
bound when he heard tbe word Hanford mentioned, and why the 
raging speed of tbe Great Western Eailway express seemed aU 
too slow for him. Lord Ascot's horses were feat, the mail-phae- 
ton was a good one, and Lord Welter's worst enemies conld not 
accuse him of drivmg siow ; yet tlie way from Didcot to Eanfoi-d 
seemed so interminably long tliat be said, ■ — 

" By Jove, I wish we had come by a slower train, and gone oa 
to Twyford ! " 

"Why aoP" 

" I don't know. I think it is pleasanter driving through War- 
grave and Henley." 

Lord Welter . laughed, and Charles wondered why. There 
were no visitors at Eanford ; and, when they arrived, Welter, of 
course, adjourned to the stables, while Charles ran iip-stairs, and 
knocked at Lady Ascot's door. 

He was bidden to come in by the old lady's voice. Her black 
and tan terrier, who was now so old that his teeth and voice were 
alike gone, rose from the hearth, and went through the motion 
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and outward semblance of barking furiously at, Charlea, though 
without producing any audible sound. Lady Ascot rose up, and 
welcomed him kindly. 

" I am so glad, to see your honest face, my dear boy ; I have 
been sitting here all alone so long. Ascot is very kind, aad comes 
and sits with me, and I give him some advice about hia horses, 
which he never takes. But I am very lonely." 

" But where is Adelaide, aunt dear ? " 

" She 's gone." 

" Grone ! My dear aunt, where to?" 

" Gone to stay ten days witb Lady Hainault." 

Here was a blow, 

" I know you are very disappointed, my poor boy, and I told 
Welter so expressly to tell yoo in my last letter. He is so shock- 
ingly careless and forgetful ! " 

" So Welter knew of it," said Charles to himself ; " and that 
is wliat made him laugh at my hurry. It is very ungentlemanly 
behavior." 

But Charles's anger was like a summer cloud. " I think, aunt," 
he said, " that Weller was having a joke with, me ; that was alL 
When will she be back ? " 

" The end of next week." 

" And I shall be gone fo Oxfoi-d. I shall ride over to Casf^rton 
and see her." , 

"You knew Hainault at Shrewsbury? Yes. Well, you had 
better do so, cliild. Yes, certainly." 

" What made her go, aunt, I wonder ? " 

" Lady Hainault was iO, and would have her, and I was forced 
to let her go." 

Lady Ascot, Lady Ascot, you wicked old fibster ! Did n't 
you hesitate, stammer, and b!ush, when you said that ? 1 am 
very much afraid you did n't Had n't you had, three days 
before, a furious fracas with Adelaide about something, and 
had n't it ended by her declaring that she would claim the protec- 
tion of Lady Hainault ? Had n't she ordered out the pony-car- 
riage, and driven off with a solitaiy bandbox, and what I dioose 
to call a crinoline-chest? And hadn't you and Lady Hainault 
had a brilliant passage-of-arms over ber ladyship's receiving and 
abetting the recalcitrant Adelaide ? 

Lady Ascot was perfectly certain of one thing, — that Charles 
would never hear about this from Adelaide ; and so she lied 
boldly and with confideace. Otherwise, she must have made a 
dead failure, for few people had practised that great and difficult 
art so little as her ladyship. 

That there had been a furious quarrel between Lady Ascot 
and Adelaide about this time, I well know from the best 
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authority. It had taken place just as I have described it above. 
I do not know for certain the cause of it, but ean guess ; and, aa 
I am honestly going to tell you all I know, you will be able to 
make as good a guess as I hereafter. 

Lady Ascot-said furthermore, that she was very uneasy in her 
mind about Ascot's colt, which she felt certain would not stay 
over the Derby course. The horse was not so well ribbed up as 
he should be, and had hardly quarter enough to suit her. Talk- 
ing of that, her lumbago had set in worse than ever since the 
frost had come on, and her doctor had liad the impudence to tell 
her that her livei- was deranged, whereas, she knew it pi-oceeded 
from cold in the small of her back. Talking of the frost, she 
was told that there had been a very good sheet of ice on the 
carp-pond, where Charles might have skated, though she did 
hope he would never go on the ice till it was quite safe, — as, if 
he were to get drowned, it would only add to her vexation, and 
surely she had had enough of that, with that audacious chit of a 
girl, Adelaide, who was enough to turn one's hair gray ; though 
for that matter it had been gray many years, as the world 
might see. 

"Has Adelaide been vexing you, aunt dear?" inlerrnpted 
Charles. 

" No, my dear boy, no," replied the old woman. " She is a 
Utile tiresome sometimes, hut 1 dare say it is more my fault than 
hers." 

"You will not he angry with her, aunt dear? You will be 
long-sufiering with her, for my sake?" 

" Dear Charles," said the good old woman, weeping, " I will 
forgive her till seventy times seven. Sometimes, dear, she is 
high-spirited, and tries my temper. And I am very old, dear, 
and very cross and cruel to her. It is all my fault, Charles, all 
my fault." 

Afterwards, when Charles knew the truth, he used to bless the 
memory of this good old woman, recalling this convereation, and 
knowing on which side the feult lay. At this time, hhndly in 
love as he was with Adelaide, he had sense enough left to do 
justice. 

" Aunt, dear," he said, " you are old, but you are neither cross 
nor cruel. You are the kindest and most generous of women. 
Yoa are the only mother I ever had, aunL I dare say Adelaide 
is tu'esome sometimes ; bear with her for my sake. Tell me 
some more about the horses. God help us, they are an impor- 
tant subject enough in this house now ! " 

Lady Ascot said, haviog dried her tears and kissed Charles, 
that she had seen this a very long time ; that she had warned 
Ascot solemnly, as it was a moiJier's duty to do, to he careful of 
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Eamoneur blood, and that Ascot would never listen to her ; that 
no horse of that breed had ever been a staying hor^e ; tiiat she 
believed, if the truth could be got at, that the Pope of Kome had 
been, indirectly perhaps, but certainly, the inventor of produce 
stakes, whicli had done more to ruin the breed of horses, and 
consequently the country, tlian fifty reform bills. Then her lady- 
ship wished to know if Chai-les had read Lord Mount E 's 

book on the Battle of Armageddon, and, on receiving a negative 
answer, gave a slight abstract of that most proptetical production, 
till the gong sounded, and Charles went up to dress for dinner. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

CLOTHO, LACHESIS, AND ATEOPOS. 

The road from Kanford to Casterton, which is the name of 
I/ord Hainaullfs place, runs through about tliree miles of the most 
beautiful scenery. Although it nlay barely come up to Cookham 
or Cliefden, yet it surpasses the piece from Wai^rave to Henley, 
and beats Pangboume hollow. Leaving Ranford Park, the road 
passes through the pretty village of Ranford. And in the street 
of Ranford, which is a regular street, the principal inn is the 
Wliite Hart, kept by Mrs. Foley. 

Here, in summer, all through the long, glorious days, which 
se^m so hard to believe in in winter time, come anglere, and live. 
Here they order their meals at impossible hours, and drive the 
landlady mad by not coming home to them. Here, too, tliey 
plan mad expeditions with the fishermen, who are now in aU 
their glory, wearing bright-patterned shirts, scornful of half- 
crowns, and in a general state of obfuscation, iu consequence of 
being plied with strange liquors by their patrons, out of flasks, 
when they are out fishing. Here, too, come artists, with beards 
as long, as your arm, and pass the day under white umbrellas, in 
pleasant plaices by the water-side, pMnting. 

The dark old porch of the inn stands out in the street, but the 
back of the house goes down to the river. At this porch there is 
generally a group of idlers, or an old man sunning himself, or a 
man on horsebadt drinking. On this present occasion there were 
all three of these things, and also Lord Ascol^s head-keepei-, 
with a brace of setters. 

As Charles rode very slowly towards the gJ'oup, the keeper 
and the groom on hoi-soback leit off talking. Charles fancied 
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they had been talking about him, and I, who know everylldiig, 
also know that they had. When Charles was nearly opposite 
him, the keeper came forward and said, — 

" I should like to show you the first trout of the season, sir- 
Jim, show Mr. Eayenshoe that trout." 

A beautiful ten-pounder was immediately laid on the atones. 

" He would have looked handsomer in another month, Jack- 
Bon," said Charles, 

" Perhaps he would, sir. My lady generally likes to get one 
as soon as she can." 

At this stage the groom, who had been standing apart, came 
np, and touching his hat, put into Charles's hand a note. 

It was in Adelaide's handwriting. The groom knew it, the 
keeper knew it, they ail knew it, and Charles knew they knew 
it; but what cared he, — all the world might Icnow it But they 
knew and had been talking of something else before he came up, 
which Charles did not know. If anything is going wrong, all 
the country side know it before the person principally concerned. 
And all the country side knew that there had been a great and 
scandalous quarrel between Adelaide and Lady Ascot, — all, ex- 
cept Charles, 

He put the note in his pocket without opening it ; he gave the 
groom half-arcrown; he bade good by to the keeper ; he touched 
hia hat to the loiterers ; and then he rode on his way toward Cas- 
terton, down the village street. He passed the church among the 
leafless walnut-trees, beu.eath the towering elms, now noisy with 
building i-ooks ; and then, in the broad road under the lofty chalk 
downs, with the elms on his left, and glimpses of the flashing 
river between their stems, there he pulled up hia horse, and read 
his love-letter. 

"Dear Cha.rles, — 

" Ain't you veiy cross at my having been away when you 
came ? I don't beheve you are, for you are never cross. I 
could n't help it, Charles, dear. Aunt wanted me to go, 

"Aunt is very cross and tiresome. She don't like me as well 
as she used. Ton mus'n't believe all she says, you know. It 
ain't one word of it true. It is only her faney. 

" Do come over and see me. Lord Hainault" (this, I must 
tell you, reader, is the son, not the husband, of Lady Ascol^e 
most cherished old enemy) " is going to be married, and there 
will be a great wedding. She is that long Burton girl, whom 
you may remember. I have always had a great dislike for her ; 
but she has asked me to be bridesmaid, and, of course, one can't 
rei'use. Lady Emily Montfort is ' with me,' as the lawyers say, 
and, of coui-se, she will have her mother's peai'ls in her ugly red 
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(Charles could n't agrt 
■He had thought it the r 
his hfe.) 1 

" Pour moi, 1 shall wear a camelia, if the gardener wiU give 
me one. How I wish I had jewels to beat hors ! She can't 
wear the Cleveland diamonds as a bridesmaid ; that is a comfort, 
in agony about what aunt may 

" Adelaide." 

The reader may see more in this letter than Charles did. The 
reader may see a certain amount of selfishness and vanity in it : 
Charles did not. He took up his reins, and rode on ; and, as he 
rode, said, " By Jove, Cuthbert shall lend me the emeralds ! " 

He hardly liked asking for them ; but he could not bear the 
idea of Lady Emily shining superior to Adelaide in conseqnenee 
of her pearls. Had he been a wise man (which I suppose yoii 
Lave by this time found out that he is decidedly not. Allow me 
to recommend this last sentence in a grammatical point of view), 
he would have seen that, with two such glorious creatures as 
Adelaide aad Iiady Emily, no. one would have seen whether they 
were clothed in purple and fine linen, or in sackcloth and ashes. 
But Charles was a fooL He was in love, and he was riding out 
to see his love. 

The Scolohman fells us about Spey leaping out a glorious giant 
from among the everlasting hills ; the Irishman tells you of Shan- 
non rambling on past castle and mountain, gathering new beauty 
as he goes; the Canadian tells you of the great wver which 
sti-eams over the cliff between Erie and Ontario ; and the Aus- 
tralian tells you of Snowy pouring eternally from his great cui-- 
tain of dolomite, seen forty miles away by die lonely traveller on 
the dull-gray plains ; hut the Englishman tells you of the Thames, 
whose valley is the cradle of freedom, and the possessors of which 
are the arbiters of the world. 

And along the Thames valley rode Charles, At first the road 
ran along beneath some pleasant sunny heights ; but, as it grad- 
ually rose, the ground grew more abrupt, and on the right a con- 
siderable down, with patches of gorse and juniper, hung over the 
road ; while on tlie left the broad vaUey stretched away to where 
a distant cloud of gray smoke showed where lay the good old 
town of Casterton. Now the road entered a dark beech wood 
beneath lofty banks, where the squin-eb, meiTy fellows, ran 
aeross the i-oad, and rattled up the trees, and the air was iaint 
with the scent of last year's leaves. Then came a break in the 
wood to the right, and a visfa up a long-drawn valley, which 
ended in a chalk cliff. Then a break in the wood to the left, and 
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a glance at the flat meadows, the gleaming river, and the dim, 
gray distance. Thea the wood again, denser and darker than 
ever. Then a sound, at first faint and indistinct, but growing 
gradually upon the ear until it could be plainly heard above the 
horse's footfall. Then suddenly the end of the wood, and broad, 
open sunlight. Below, the weirs of Casterton, spouting by a 
hundred channels, through the bucks and under the mills. Hard 
by, Casterton town, lying, a tumbled mass of red brick and gray 
flint, beneath a faint, soA haze of smoke, against the vast roQ in 
the land called Maridown. On the right, Casterton Park, a 
great wooded promontory, so st«ep that one can barely walk 
along it, clothed with beech and oak irom base to summit, save 
in oue place, where a hold lawn of short grass, five hundred feet 
high, stoops suddenly down towards the meadows, fringed at the 
edges with broom and fern, and topped with three tall pines, — 
the landmark for ten miles along the river. 

A lodge, the white gate of which is swung open by a pretty 
maiden ; a dark oak wood again, with a long vista, ended by the no- 
ble, pi-ecipitous liill on which the house stands ; a more open park, 
with groups of deer lyiug about and feeding ; another dark wood, 
the road now rising rapidly; rabbits, and a pot-valiant cock- 
pheasant standing in the middle of the way, and " currucking," 
under the impression that Charles is in possession of aE his do- 
mestic arrangements, and has come to disturb them ; then the 
smooth gravel road, getting steeper and steepei' ; then the sum- 
mit ; one glimpse of a glorious panorama ; then the front door 
and footenen. 

Charles sent his card in, and would be glad to know if Lady 
HainauU could see him. "While he waited for an answer, his 
horse rubbed its nose against its knee, and yawned, while the 
footmen on the steps looked at the tool^ They knew all about 
it, loo. {The footmen, I mean, not the rooks) ; though I wouldn't 
swear against a rook's knowing anything, mind you. 

Lady Hainault would see Mr. Ravenshoe, — which was lucky, 
because, if she would n't have done so, Charles would have been 
obhged to ask for Adelaide. So Charles's horse was led to the 
stable, and Charles was led by the butler through the hall, and 
shown into a cool and empty library, to purge himself of earthly 
passions, before he was admitted to The Presence. 

Chai-les sat himself down in the easiest chair he could find, 
and got hold of " Ruskm's Modern Pinters." That is a very 
nice book : it is printed on thick paper, with large print ; (he 
reading is very good, full of the most beautiiul sentiments ever 
you heard; and there are also capital plates in it. Charles 
looked through Ihe pictures, — be did n't look at the letter-press, I 
know ; for, if he had, he would have been so deeply enchained 
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with it that he would n't have done what he did, — get up and 
ioolc out of the window. The window looked into the flower- 
garden. There he saw a young Scotch gardener, looting after 
his rose-trees. His child, a toddling bit of a thing, four years 
old (it must have been Ms fii-st, for he was a very young man), 
waa holding the slips of matting for him ; and glancing up be- 
tween whiles at the great fegade of the house, aa though wonder- 
ing what great people were inside, and whether they were look- 
ing at him. This was a pretty sight to a good, whole-hearted 
feUow like Charles; but he got tired of looking at that even, 
after a time; for he was anxious, and not well at ease. And so, 
after his watch had told him that he bad waited half an hour, he 
rang the hell. 

The butler came, almost directly. 

" Did you tell Lady Hainault that I was here ? " said Giai'les. 

"My lady was told, sir." 

" Tell her again, will you ? " said Charles, and yawned. 

Charles had time for another look at Ruskin, and another look 
at the gai-dener and his boy, before the butler came back, and 
said, " My lady is disengaged, sh." 

Charles was dying to see Adelaide, and waa getdng very im- 
patient ; but he was, as you hai'e seen, a very contented sort of 
fellow: and, as he had fully made up bis mind not to leave the 
house without a good half-hour with her, he could afford to wait. 
He crossed the hall behind the butler, and then went up the great 
staircase, and through the picture-gallery. Here be was sdiick 
by seeing the original of one of the prints he had seen down-stairs, 
in the book, hanging on the wall among others. He stopped the 
butler, and asked, " What picture is that ? " 

" That, sir," said the butler, hesitatingly, " that, sir, — that is 
the great Turner, sir. Yes, sir," he repeated, ailer a glance at a 
Franeia on the one side, and a Rembrandt on the other, " yes, sir, 
that t* the great Turner, sir." 

Charles was shown into a boudoir on the south side of the 
house, where sat Lady Hainault, an old, and not singularly agree- 
able looking woman, who was doing crotchet-work, and her com- 
panion, a strong-minded and vixenish-looking old maid, who was 
also doing crotchet-work. They looked so very like two of the 
Fates, weaving woe, that Charles looked round for the third sis- 
ter, and found her not. 

" How d' ye do, Mr. Ravenshoe ? " smd Lady Hainault. " I 
hope you have n't been kept waiting ? " 

" Not at all," said Charles ; and if that was not a deliberate he, 
I want to know what is. 

K there was any one person in the world for whom Charles 
bore a cherished feeUng of dislike, it waa this virtuous old lady. 
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Charles loved Lady Ascot dearly, and Lady Hainault was her 
bitterest enemy. That would have been enough ; but she had a 
horrid trick of sliarpeniag her wit upon young men, and saying 
things to them io public which gave them a justifiable desire to 
knock her down and jump on her, as the Irish reapers do to their 
wives ; and she had exercised this talent on Charles once at Ean- 
ford, and he hated her as much as he could hate any one, and that 
was oot much. Lord Saltire used to say, that he must give her 
the credit of being the most infernally disagreeable woman in 
Europe. Charles thought, by the twitching of her bng fingers 
over her work, that she was going to he disagreeable now, and he 
was prepared. But, to Charles's great astonishment, the old lady 
was singularly gracious. 

" And how," she said, " is dear Lady Ascot ? I have been 
coming, and coming for a long time, but I never have gone so far 
this winl«r." 

" Lucky for aunt ! " thought Charles. Then there was a pause, 
and a very awkward one. 

Charles said, very quietly, " Lady Hainault, may I see Miss 



" Surely I I wonder where she is. Miss Hiclca, ring the belL" 

Charles stepped foi-ward and rang ; and Miss Hicks, as Clotho, 
who had half-risen, sat down again, and wove her web grimly. 

Atropos appeared, after an interval, looking as beautiful as the 
dawn. So Charles was looking too intently at her to notice the 
quick, eager glances that the old women threw at her as she came 
into the room. His heart leapt up as he went forward to meet 
her ; and he took her hand and pressed it, and would have done 
80 if all the furies in Pandemonium were there to prevent him. 

It did not please her ladyship to see this ; and so Charles did it 
once more, and then they sat down together in a window, 

" And how am I looking ? " said Adelaide, gazing at him full 
in the face. "Hot a single pretty comphment for me after so 
long ? I require compliments ; I am used to them. Lady Hai- 
nault paid me some tins morning," 

Lady Hainault, as Ijachesis, laughed and woved. Charles 
thought^ " I suppose she and Adelaide have been having a shindy. 
She and aunt fall out sometimes." 

Adelaide and Cliarles had a good deal of quiet conversation in 
the window ; but what two lovers could talk with Clotho and 
Lachesis looking on, weaving ? I, of course, know perfectly well 
what they talked of, but it is hardly worth setting down here. I 
find that lovers' eonversations are not always interesting to the 
general pubHc. After a decent tune, Charles rose to go, and 
Adelaide went out by a side door. 

Charles made his adieus to Clotho and Lachesis, and departed 
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at the other end of the room. The door had closecl on him, when 
Lady Hainault, eagorly thrustbg her face towards Miss Hicks, 
hissed out, — 

" Did I give her time enough ? " "Were her eyes red ? Does 
he suspect anytiiing ? " 

" Ton gave her time enough, I should say," said Miss Hicks, 
deliberately. " I did n't see that her eyes were red. But he 
must certainly suspect that you and she are not on the best of 
terms, from what she said." 

" Do you think he knows that Hainault is at home ? Did he 
ask for Hainault ? " 

" I don't know," said Miss Hicks. 

" She shall not stop in the house. She shall go back to Lady 
Ascot. I won't have her in the house," said the old lady, fu- 
riously. 

" Why did you have her here. Lady Hainault ? " 

"You know perfectly well, Hicks. You know I only had her 
to spite old Ascot. Bat she shall stay here no longer." 

" She must stay for the wedding now," said Miss Hicka. 

" I suppose she must," said Lady Hmnault ; " but, after that, 
she shall pack. If the Burton people only knew what was going 
on, the match would be broken off." 

" I don't believe anything is going on," said Miss Hicks j " at 
least, not on his side. You are putting yourself in a passion for 
nothing, and you will be ill after it." 

" I am not putting myself in a passion, and I- won't be ill, 
"Hicks 1 And you are impudent to me, as you always are. I tell 
you that eke must be got rid of, arid she must marry that young 
booby, or we arc all undone. I say that Hainault is smitten with 

" I say he is not. Lady HainaulL I say that what there is is 
ail on her side." 

" She shall go back to Eaiiford after the wedding. I was a fool 
to have such a beautiful vixen in the house at all." 

We shall not see much more of Lady Hainault. Her son is 
about to marry the beautiful Miss Burton, and make her Lady 
Hainault. We shall see something of her by and by. 

The wedding came off the next week. A few days previously 
Charles rode over to Casterton and saw Adelaide. He had with 
him a note and jewel-case. The note was from Cuthbert, in 
which he spoke of her as his future sister, and begged her to 
accept the loan of " these few poor jewels." She was graciously 
pleased to do so ; and Charles took his leave very soon, for tiie 
house was turned out of the windows, and tlie next day but one 
" the long Burton girl " became Lady Hainault, and Lady Ascot's 
friend became Dowager. Lady Emily did not wear pearls at the 
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wedding. She wore her own splendid golden Lair, which hung 
round her lovely face like a glory. None who saw the two could 
say which was the most beautiful of these two celebrated blondes, 
— Adel^de, tlie imperial, or Lady Emily, the gentle and the 
winning. 

But when Lady Ascot heard that Adelaide had appeared at 
tie wedding with the emeralds, she was furious. " She has gone," 
said that deeply injured lady, — " she, a penniless girl, has actu- 
ally gone, and, without my consent or knowledge, borrowed the 
Eavenshoe emeralds, and flaunted in them at a wedding. That 
^rl would dance over my grave, Brooks." 

" Miss Adelaide," said Brooks, " must have looked very well 
in them, my lady ! " for Brooks was good-natured, and wished to 
turn away her ladyship's wrath. 

Lady Ascot turned upon her and h 
" Emeralds upon pink ! Heugh ! " 
neveillieless. 

I cannot give you any idea as to how Lady Ascot said 
"Heugh!" as I have written it above. We don't know how. 
the Greeks pronounced the amazing interjections in the Greek 
plays. "We can only write them down. 

" Perhaps the jewels were not remarked, my lady," said the 
laaid, making a second and worse shot, 

" Not remarked, you foolish woman ! " said the angry old lady. 
" Not remark a thousand pounds' worth of emeralds upon a girl 
who is very well known to be a pensioner of mine. And I 
dare n't speak to her, or we shall have a scene with Chai'les. 
I am glad of one thing, tliough; it shows that Charles is tlior- 
ooghly in earnest. Now let me get to bed, that 's a good soul; 
and don't be angry with me if I am short tempered, for heaven 
knows I have enough to fry me ! Send one of the footmen 
across to the stable fo know if Mahratta has had her nitre. Say 
that I insist on a categorical answer. Has Lord Ascot come 

" Yes, my lady." 

" He might have come and given me some news about the 
horse. But there, poor boy, I can forgive him." 
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THE LAST GLIMPSE OF OXFORD. 

OxPOHD. T!ie front of Magdalen Hall, about which (he 
least said the soonest mended. On the left, further on, All 
Souls, which seems to have been built by the same happy hand 
which built the new courts of St. John's Cambridge {for they 
are about equally bad). On the right, the Clarendon and the 
Schools, blocking out the western sky. Still more to the right, 
a bit of Exeter, and all Braaenoae. In front the Eadciiff, the 
third dome in England, and, beyond, the straight fa9ade of St. 
Mary's gathering its lines upward ever, tiD, tired of window and 
buttress, of crocket, finial, gargoyle, and all the rest of it, it leaps 
up aloft in one glorious crystal, and carries up one's heart with . 
it into the heaven above. 

Charles Ravenshoe and Marston. They stood side hy side on 
the pavement, and their eyea roamed together over the noble 
mass of architecture, passing from the straight lines, and abrupt 
corner of the Radcliff, on to the steeple of St, Mary's. They stood 
silent for a moment, and then Maraton said, — 

" Serve him right." 

"Why?" said Charles. 

" Because he had no business to be driving tandem at all. He 
can't afford it. And, besides, if he could, why should he defy 
the authorities by driving tandem ? Nobody would drive tandem 
if it was n't forbidden." 

" "Well, he is sent down, and therefore your virtue may spare 

" Scut down ! " said Marston, testily, "he never ought to have 
come up. He was only sent here to he pitcldbrked Sirough the 
schools, and get a family living." 

" Well, well," said Charles ; " I was very fond of him." 
" Pish I " said Marston. Whereat Charles laughed uproar- 
iously, and stood in the gutter. His mirth was stopped by his 
being attacked by a tootldess black-and-lan terrier, who was so 
old that he could only bark in a whisper, but whose privilege it 
was lo follow about one of the first divinity scholars of the day, 
round the sunniest spots in the town. The dog having been 
appeased, Charles and Marston stood aside, and got a kindly 
smile fi-om the good old man, ia recognition of their having 
touched their caps to him. ' 
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" Charley," said Marston, "I am so glad fo hear of your going 
on BO well. Mind you, if you had stuck to your work sooner, 
you would have had more than a second in Moderations. Tou 
must, and you shall, get a first, you know, I will have iL" 

" Never, my boy, never," said Charles ; " I have n't head 

" Nonsense. You are a great fool ; hut you may get your 
first." 

Thereupon Charles laughed again, louder than before, and 
wanted to know what his friend had been eating io upset his 
liver. To which Marston answered, " Bosh ! " and then they 
went down Oriel Lane, " and so by Merton," as the foz-huntors 
say, to Chiist Church Meadow. 

" I am glad you are in the "University Eight," said Marston ; 
" it will do you a vast deal of good. Tou used to overvalue that 
sort of thing, but I don't think that you do so now. Tou can't 
row or ride yourself into a place in the world, but that is no 
re^on why you should not row or ride, I wish I was heavy 
enough to row. Who steers to-day F " 

" The great Panjandrum." 

" I don't like the great Paiyaadrum. I think him slangy. 
And I don't pardon slang in any one beyond a very young 
bachelor." 

" I am very fond of him," said Charles, " and you are bilious, 
and out of humor with every one in heaven and earth, except 
apparently me. But, seriously speaking, old man, I think you 
have had something to vex you since you came up yesterday. I 
have n't seen you since you were at Eavenshoe, and you are 
deucedly altered, do you know ? " 

" I am Bure you are wrong, Charles, I have had nothing — ■ 
Well, I never Ee. I have been disappointed in something, hut 1 
have fought against it so, that I am sure yon-must be wrong. I 
camiot be altered." 

" Tell me what has gone wrong, Marston. la it in money 
matters ? If it is, I know I can help you there." 

" Money F dear, no 1 " said Marston. " Charley, you are a 
good fellow. Tou are the best fellow I ever met, do you know ? 
But I can't tell you what is the matter now." 

" Have I been doing anything ? " said Charles, eagerly. 

" Tou have been doing a great deal to make me like and re- 
spect you, Charles, but nothing to make me unhappy. Kow, 
answer me some questions, and let us change the subject. How 
is your father ? " 

" Dear old dad is very well. I got a letter from him to-day." 

" And how is your brother ? " 

" Well in health, but weak in mind, I fear. I am very much 
afraid that I shall be heir of Eavenshoe." 
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" Wty ? Is lie going mad ? " 

" Not a bit of it, poor lad. He is going into a religious bonae, 
I am afraid. At least, lie mentioned tbat sort of thing the last 
time he wrote to me, as if be was trying to bring me face to face 
with tbfi idea ; and be sure my dearly beloved Father Mackworth 
will never let the idea rest," 

" Poor fellow ! And bow is Adelaide, the beauliful ? " 

" She 's aU rigbt," said Charles. " She and aunt are tbe best 
friends in the world," 

" They always were, were n't they ? " 

" "Why, you see," said Charles, " sometimes aunt was cross, and 
Adelaide is very high-spirited, you know, — exceedingly higb- 
epirited," 

" Indeed ? " 

" yes, very much so ; she did n't take mudi nonsense from 
Lady Hainault, I can tell you." 

" Well,'' said Marston, " to continue my catecbiKiag, how is 
William ? " 

" He is very -well. Is there no one else you were going to 
ask aft«i-?" 

" yea. Miss Corby ? " 

" She is pretty well, I believe, in health, but she does not seem 
quite so happy as she was," said Chai-les, looking at Maraton, 
suddenly. 

He might aa well have looked at the Taylor building, if he 
expected any change to take place in Marstou's face. He re- 
garded him with a stony stare, and said, — 

" Indeed ! I am sorry to hear that," 

" Marston," said Charles, " I once thought that there was some- 
thing between you and her." 

" Tbat is a remarkable instance of what silly notions get into 
vacant minds," said Marston, steadily. Whereat Charles laughed 
again. 

At this pointy being opposite the Unirersity barge, Charles waa 
hailed by a West-countryman of Exeter, whom we shall call Lee, 
who never met with Charles without having a turn at talking 
Devonshire with him. He now began at tbe top of his voice, to 
the great astonishment of the surrounding dandies. 

" Where be gwine ? Charles Eavenshoe, where be gwine ? " 

" We 'm gwine for a ride on tbe waiter, Jan Lee." 

" Be gwine in the Varsity Eight, Charles Eayenshoe ? " 



h wambling in my innards, 
tt — 
" We are waiting for you, Eavenshoe," said (he Captmn ; and, 
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a' few tdinutes after, the University Eight rushed forth on her 
glorious career, clearing her way through the crowd of boats, and 
(lieir admiring rowers, towards Iffley, 

And MaraCon sat tin the top of the TJniversitj barge, and 
watched her sweeping on towards the distance, and then he a^d 



" Ahl there goes tie man 1 lite beat in the world, who don't 
care for the woman I love best in the world, w!io is in love with 
the man before mentioned, who is in love with a woman who 
don't care a hang for him. There is a certain left-handeduess in 
human affairs." 



CHAPTER XXIII.* 

THE LAST GLIMPSE OF THE OLD WOELD. 

Pdtnbt Bridge at half an hour hefore high tide ; thirteen or 
fourteen steamers; five or six thousand boats,- and fifteen or 
twenty thousand spectators. This is the morning of the great 
University race, about which every member of the two great 
Universities, and a very large section of the general public, have 
been fidgeting and talking for a month or so. 

The bridge is black, the lawns are hiack, every balcony and 
window in the town is black ; the steamers are black with a 
swarming,, eager multitude, come to see the picked youths of the 
upper class try their strength against one another. There are 
two Mends of ours nearly concerned in the great event of the 
day. Charles is rowing three in the Oxford l)oat, and Marston 
is steering. This is a memorable day for both of tliem, and more 
especially for poor Charles. 

Now the crowd surges to and fro, and there is a cheer. The 
men are getting into their boats. The police-boats are busy 
clearing the course. Now there is a cheer of admiration. Cam- 
bridge dashes out, swings round, and takes her place at the 
bridge. 

Another shout. Oxford sweeps majestically out and takes her 
place by Cambridge. Away go the police-galleys, away go aU 
the London club-boata, at ten miles an hour down the course. 
Now the course is clear, and there is almost a silence. 

• T&a short description of the University boHfrraea which begins thia chap- 
ter was written two years ago, from tlie anthor'a raoollecfions of tJie race of 
18E2. It would do for a deaorjption of this year's rooe, quite aa well as of any 
other year, substituting "Cambridge" for " OxforJ," according to the year. 
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Then a wild hubbub ; and people begin to squeeze and crush 
agmnst one another. The boats are off; "the fight has begun ; 
then the thirteen steamers come roaring on after them, and their 
wake is alive once more with boats. 

Everywhere a roar and a rushing to and fro. Frantic crowds 
upon the towing-path, mad crowds on the steamers, which make 
them sway and rook fearfully. Ahead Hammersmith Bridge, 
han^ng like a black bar, covered with people as with a swarm of 
bees. As an eye-piece to the picture, two solitary flying-boats, and 
the flashing oars, working with the rapidity and regularity of a 
steam-engine. 

"Who's in front?" is asked by a thousand mouths ; but who 
can tell? We shall see soon. Hammersmith Bridge is stretch- 
ing across the water not a hundred yards in front of the boats. 
For one half-second a light shadow crosses the Oxford boat, and 
then it is out into the sunlight beyond. In another second the 
same shadow crosses the Cambridge boat. Oxford is ahead. 

The men with light-blue neckties say that, " By Geon^e, Ox- 
ford can't keep that teiTible quiet stroke gomg much longer"; 
and the men with dark-blue ties say, " Can't she, by Jove ! " 
Well, we shall know all about it soon, for here is Barnes Bridge. 
Again the shadow goes over the Oxford boat, and then one, two, 
three, four seconds before the Cambridge men pass beneath it, 
Oxford is vrinning ! There is a shout from the people at Barnes, 
though jToXAol don't know why. Cambridge has made a furious 
rush, and drawn nearly up to Oxford ; but it is useless. Oxford 
leaves rowing, and Cambridge rows ten strokes before they are 
level. Oxford has won ! 

Five minutes after, Charles was ou the wharf in front of the 
Ship Inn at Mortlake, as happy as a king. He had got separated 
from his friends in the crowd, and the people round him were 
cheering him, £uid passing flattering remarks on his personal ap- 
pearance, which caused Charles to laugh, and blush, and bow, as 
he tried to push through his good-natured persecutors, when he 
suddenly, in the midst of a burst of laughter caused by a remark 
made by a drunken bai^eman, felt somebody clasp his, arm, and 
turning round, saw William. 

He felt such a shock that he was giddy and feint. " Will ! " he 
said, " what is the matter ? " 

" Come here, and I '11 tell you." 

He forced his way to a quieter place, and then turned round to 
his companion, — " Make it short, Will ; that 's a good fellow. 1 
can stand the worst." 

" Master was took very bad two days ago. Master Charles ; and 
Master Cuthbert sent me off for you at once. He told rae directly 
1 got to Paddiagton to ask for a telegraph-message, so that you 
might heal- the last aceoimts ; and here it is." 
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He put what we now call a " telegram" into Charles's hand, 
and the burden of it was mourning and woe. Dcmsil Eavenshoe 
was sinking fast, and all that steam, and horse-flesh could do 
would be needed, if Charles would see him alive. 

'' Will, go and find Mr, Marston for me, and I will wait here 
for you. How ai-e we to get hade to Putney ? " 

" I have got a cab waiting." 

"William dashed into the inn, and Charles waited. He turned 
and looked at the river. 

There it was winding away past villa and park, bearing a 
thousand boats upon its bosom. He looked once ag^n upon the 
crowded st«amera and the busy multitude, and even in his grief 
felt a rush of honest pride as he thought that he was one of the 
heroes of the day. And then he turned, for William was beside 
him again. Marston was not^to be found. 

" I should like to have seen him again," he said ; " but we must 
ily. Will, we aiust Hy ! " 

Had he known under what circumstances he was next to see 
a great concourse of people, and tinder what circumstances he 
was next to meet Marston, who knows but that in his ignorance 
and short-sightedness he would have chosen to die where he stood 
in such a moment of triumph and honor? 

In the hurry of departure he had no time to ask questions. 
Only when he found himself in the express train, having chosen 
to go second-class with his servant, and not be alone, did he find 
time to ask how it had come about. 

There was but little to be told. Densil had been seized afler 
breakfast, and at first so slightly that they were not much 
alarmed. He had been put to bed, and the symptoms had grown 
worse. Then William had been despatched for Charles, leaving 
Cuthber^ Mary, and Father Mackworlh at his bedside. All had 
been done that could be done. He seemed to be in no pain, and 
quite contented. That was all. The telegraph told the resL 
Cuthbert had promised to send horses to Crediton, and a relay 
forty mUes nearer home. 

The terrible excitement of the day, and the fact that he had 
eaten nothing since breakfast, made Charles less able to bear up 
against the news than he would otherwise have been. Strange 
thoughts and fears began to shape themselves in his head, and to 
find voices in the monotonous jolting of the carriage. 

Not so much the fear of his father's death. That he did not 
fear, because he knew it would come ; and, as to that, the bitter- 
ness of death was past, bitter, deeply bitter, as it was r but a ter- 
ror lest his father should die without speaking to him, — that he 
should never see those dear tips wreathe into a smile tor him any 
more. 
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Yesterday he had been thinkmg of Ihia very journey ; of how, 
if they won the race, he would tly down on the wings of the wind 
to tell them, and how the old man would brighten up with joy at 
the news. Teatei-day he was a strong, brave man ; and now 
what deadly terror was this at his heart ? 

" William, what frightens me like this ? " 

"The news I brought you, and the excitement of the ra^e. 
And you have been training hard for a long time, and that don't 
mend a man's nerves ; and you are hungry." 

"NotL" 

" What a noble race it was ! I saw yow above a mile off. I 
could tell the shape of yon that distance, and see how you was 
pulhng your oar through. I knew that my boy was going to be 
in the winning boat. Lord bless you ! before the race was rowed. 

And when I saw Mr. C come, in with that tearing, hcking, 

quick stroke of his, I sung out for old Oicford, and pretty nearly 
foJ^t the photograph for a bit." 

"Photograph, Will? what photograph?" 

" Telegraph, I mean. It 's all the same." 

Charles could n't talk, though he tried. He felt an anxiety he 
had never felt before. It was so ili-deflued that he could not 
trace it to its source. He had a right to feel grief, and deep 
ansiety to see his father alive ; but this was sheer terror, and at 

At Swindon, WiUiam got out and returned laden with this and 
with that, and forced Charles to eat and drink. He had not 
fasted wine for a long time ; so he had to be careful with it ; but 
it seemed to do him no good. But, at last, tired nature did some- 
thing for him, and he fell asleep. 

When he awoke it was night, and at first he did not remember 
where he was. But rapidly his grief came upon him ; and up, 
as it were out of a dark gulf, came the other nameless terror, and 
took possession of his heart. 

There was a change at Exeter; then at Crediton they met 
with their first relay of horses, and, at ten o'clock at nigh^ after 
a hasty supper, started on their midnight ride. The terror was 
gone the monjent Charles was on horseback. 

The road was muddy and dai-k, often with steep banks on each 
side ; but a delicious April moon was over head, and they got on 
bravely. At Bow there was a glimpse of Dartmoor towering 
black, and a fresh puff of westerly wind, laden with scents of 
spring. At Hatherleigh, there were fresh horses, and one of the 
Bavenshoe grooms waiting for them. The man had heard noth- 
ing since yesterday ; so at one o'clock they started on again. 
After this, there were none but crosa-couniiy roads, and danger- 
ous, steep lanes ; so they got on slowly. Then came the morning 
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■with voice of ten thousand hirda, and all tlie rich perfume of 
awaking oature. And then came the woods of home, and they 
stood on the terrace, between the old house and the sea. 

The white- surf was playmg and leaping around the qiiaet 
headlands; the sea-birds were floating merrily in the aonshine; 
the April clouds were racing their purple shadows across the 
jubilant, blue sea; but the old house stood blank and dull. Ev- 
ery window was closed, and not a sound was heard. 

For Charles had come too late. Densil Eavenahoe was dead. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE FIRST GLIMPSE OF THE NEW WOELD. 

In the long, dark old room with the mullioned windows looking 
out on the oeean, in the room that had been Charles's bed-room, 
study, and play-room since he was a hoy, there sat Charles 
Eavenshoe, musing, stricken down with grief, and forlorn. 

There were the fishing-rods and the guns, there were the books 
and the homely pictures in which his soul had dehghted ; there 
was " The Sanctuary and the Challenge," and Bob Coombes in 
his outrigger. AU was there. But Charles Ravenshoe was not 
there. There was another man in his place, bearing hi^ likeness, 
who sat and brooded, with his head on his hands. 

Where was the soul which waa gone ? Was he an infant in a 
new cycle of existence ? or was he still connected with the scenes 
and people he had known and loved so long ? Was he present ? 
Could he tel! at last the deep love that one poor, foolish heart had 
home for him ? Could he know now the deep, deep grief that 
tore that poor, siDy heart, because its owner had not been by to 
see the last faint smile of intelligence'flutter over features that he 

" Father ! fether I Where are you ? Don't leave me all alone, 
father ! " No answer ! only the ceaseless heating of the surf upon 
the shore. 

He opened the window, and looked out. The terrace, the 
woods, the village, and beyond the great immeasurable ocean I 
What beyond that ? 

What was this death, which suddenly made that which we 
loved so well, so worthless ? Could they none of them tell us ? 
One there was who trlumjihed over death and the gi'ave, and 
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waa caught up in his earthly body. Who is Ihis Death, that he 
should triumph over us ? Alas, poor Charles ! There are evils 
worse than death. There aie times when death stems to a man 
like going to bed. "Wait ! 

There waa a picture of Mary's, of which he bethought himself. 
One we all know. Of a soul being carried away by angels to 
heaven. They call it St. Catherine, though it had nothing par- 
ticular to do with St. Catherine, that I know of; and he thought 
he would go see it. But, as he turned, there stood Mary herself 
before him. 

He held out his hands towards her, and she came and sat be- 
side him, and put her arm round hia neck. He kissed her 1 
Why not ? They were as brother and sister. 

He asked her why she had come. 

" I knew you wanted me," she said. 

Then she, still with her arm round his neck, talked to him 
about what had just happened. " He asked for you soon i^r he 
was taken on the first day, and told Father Mackworth to send 
off for you, Cuthbert had sent two hours before, and he said he 
was glad, and hoped that Oxford would win the race — " 

" Cbaries," said Mary again, " do you know that old James 
has had a fit^ and is not expected to live ? " 

" No." 

" Yes, as soon as he heard of our dear one's death he was 
taken. It has killed him." 

" Poor old James I " 

They sat there some time, hand in hajid, in sorrowful com- 
munion, and then Charles said suddenly, — 

" The tiiture, Mary ? The future, my love ? " 

"We discussed that before, Charles, dear. There is only one 
line of Ufe open to me." 

"Ah!" 

"I shall write to Lady Ascot to-moiTow. I heard from Ade- 
laide the other day, and she tells me that young Lady Hainault 
is going to take charge of poor Lord Charles's children in a short 
Ijme ; and she will want a nursery governess ; and I will go." 

" I would sooner you were there than hei-e, Mary. I am very 
glad of this. She is a very good woman. I will go and see you 
there very oiion," 

" Ave you going back to Oxford, Charles ? " 

" I t.hinli not," 

" Do you owe much money there ? " 
" Very little, now. He paid it almost all for me." 
" What shall you do ? " 

" I have not the remotest idea. I cannot possibly conceive. I 
must consult Marston." 
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There passed a weary week, — a week of long brooding days 
aiid sleepless nights, while oulaide the darkened house the 
bright spring sun flooded all earth with light and life, and the full 
spring wind sang pleasantly through the musical woods, and 
swept away inland over healiier and crag. 

Strange sounds began to reach Charles in his solitary cham- 
ber ; sounds which at first made him fancy he was dreaming, 
they were so mysterious and inexplicable. The first day they 
assumed the forms of solitary notes of music, some almost hai-sh, 
and some exquisitely soft and melodious. As the day went on 
they hegan to arrange themselves into chords, and sound slightly 
louder, though sliU a long way off. At last, near midnighf, they 
seemed to f^e form, and flow off into a wild, mournful piece of 
music, the like of which Charles had never heard before ; and 
then all was slill. 

Charles went to bed, believing either that the sounds were 
supernatural or that they arose from noises ia his head. He 
came to the latter conclusion, and thought sleep would put an end 
to them ; but, next morning, when he had half opened the shut- 
ters, and let in the blessed sunUght, there came the sound again, — 
a wild, rich, triumphant melody, played by some hand, whether 
earthly or unearthly, that knew its work well. 

" What is that, "William ? " 

" Music." 

" Where does it come from ? " 

" Out of the air. The pixies make such music at times. 
Maybe it 'a the saints in glory with their golden harps, welcoming 
Master and Father." 

"Father I" 

" He, died this morning at daybreak ; not long after his old 
master, eh? He was very faithful to him. He was in prison 
with him once, I've heard fell. I'll he as faithful to you, 
Charles, when the time comes," 

And another day wore on in the darkened house, and still the 
angelic music rose and fell at intervals, and moved the hearls of 
those that heard it strangely. 

"Surely," said Charles to himself, "that music must sound 
louder in one place than another." And then he felt himself 
smiling at the idea that he half believed it to be supematurah 

He rose and passed on through corridor and gallery, still 
listening as he went. The music had ceased, and all was still. 

He went on through parts of the house he had not been ia 
since a boy. This part of the house was very much deserted ; 
some of the rooms be looked into were occupied as inferior ser- 
vants' bed-rooms ; some were empty, and all were dark. Here 
was where be, Cuthbert, and William would play hide-and-seek 
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on wet days ; and well he remeinliered eadi nook and lair. A 
window was open in one empty room, and it looked into the 
court-yard. They were carrying things into the chapel, and be 
walked that way. 

In the dark entrance to tlie Him chapel a black figure stood 
aside to let him pass ; he bowed, and did so, but was barely in 
fLe building when a voice he knew said, " It is Charles," and the 
next moment he was clasped by both hands, and the kind face of 
Father Tiemay was beaming before him. 

" I 'm so glad to see you, Father Tiernay. It is so kind of you 
to come." 

" Tou look pale and worn," s^d the good man ; " you have been 
fretting. I won't have that, now that I am come. I will have 
you out in the air and sunshine, my boy, along the shore — " 

The music again ! Not feint and distant as heretofore, but 
dose overhead, crashing out into a mighty jubilate, which broke 
itself agfunst rafter and window in a thousand sweet echoes. 
Then, as the noble echoes began to sink, there arose a soft, flute- 
like note, which grew more intense, until the air was filled with 
passionate sound ; and it trilled and ran, and paused, and ran on, 
and died you knew not where. 

" I can't stand much of tliat, Father Tiernay," said Charles. 
" They have been mending the organ, I see. That accounts for 
the music I have heard. I suppose there will be music at the 
funeral, then." 

" My brother Murtagh," said Father Tiemay, " came over 
yesterday morning from Lord Segur's. He is organist there, and 
he mended it. Bedad he is a sweet musician. Hear what Sir 
Henry Bishop says of him." 

There came towards them, from the organ-loft, a young man, 
wearing a long black coat and black bands with white edges, and 
having of his own one of the sweetest, kindliest faces eye ever 
rested on. Father Tiernay looked at him with pride and affec- 
tion, and said, — 

"Murty, me dear brother, this is Mr. Charles Eavenshoe, me 
very good friend. I hope you 'II become acquaintances, for the 
reason that two good fellows should know one another." 

" I am almost afraid," said the young man, with a frank smile, 
" that Charles Ravenshoe has already a prejudice against me for 
the disagreeable sounds I was making all day yesterday in bring- 
ing the old oi^an into work again." 

" Nay, I was only wondering where such noble bursts of melody 
came irom," said Charles. " If you had made all the evil noises 
in Pandemonium, they would have been forgiven for that last 
piece of music. Do you know that I had no idea the old OTgfin 
could be played on. Years ago, when we were boys, Cnthbert 
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and I tried to play on it ; I blew for him, and lie sounded two or 
three notes, but it fiightened ub, and we rau away, and never 

" It is a beautiful old instrument," said young Tiernay ; " will 
you staud just here, and iiston to it ? " 

Charles stood in one of the windows, and Father Tiernay 
beside him. He leant his head on his arm, and looked forth east- 
ward and northward, over the rolling woods, the cli£fa, and the 
bright blue sea. 

The music began with a movement soft, low, melodious, beyond 
expression, and yet strong, firm, and regular aa of a thousand 
armed men marching to victory. It grew in volume and power 
till it was in'esislible, yet still harmonious and perfect, Charles 
understood it. It was the life of a juat man growing towards 
perfeotion and honor. 

It wavered and fluttered, and threw itself into sparkling sprays 
and eddies. It leapt and laughed with joy unutterable, yet still 
through ail the solemn measure went on. Love had come to 
gladden the perfect life, and had adorned without disturbing it. 

Then began discords and wild sweeping slorms of sound, harsh 
always, but never unmelodious ; fainter and fainter grew the mel- 
ody, till it was almost lost. Misfortunes had come upon the juat 
man, and he was bending under them. 

No. More majestic, more grand, more solemn than ever, the 
melody reasserted itself: and again, as though purified by a fur- 
nace, marched solemnly on with a clearness and sweetness greater 
than at first. The just man had emerged from his sea of troubles 
ennobled. Charles felt a hand on his shoulder. He thought it 
had been Father Tiernay. Father Tiernay was gone. It was 
Cuthbert. 

" Cuthbert I I am so glad you have come to see me. I waa 
not surprised because you would not see me before. You did n't 
think I was ofiended, brother, did you ? I know you, I know 
you ! " 

Cliarlea smoothed his hair, and smiled pleasantly upon him. 
Cuthbert stood quite still and said nothing. 

" Cuthbert," said Charles, "you are in pain. In bodily pain I 

"I am. I spent last night on these stones praying, and the 
cold has got into my very bones." 

" You pray for the dead, I know," s^d Charles. " But why 
destroy the health God has given you because a good man has 
gone to sleep ? " 

"I was not praying for him so much as for you." 

" God knows I want it, dear Cuthbert. But can you benefit 
me by killing youraelf ? " 
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"Who knows? I may try. How long is it since we were 
boys together, Charles ! " 

" How long- Let me see. Why, it is nineteen years at least 
since I can first remember you." 

" I have been sarcastic and distant with you sometimes, Charles, 
but I have ncTer been unkind." 

" Cuthbert I I never had an unkind word or action from you. 
Why do you say this ? " 

" Because — Charles, do you remember the night the Warren 
Hastings came ashore ? " 

" Ay," said Charles, wonderingly. 

" In future, when you call me to mind, will you try to tbink of 
mo as I was then, not as I have been lately. We slept together, 
you remember, through the storm, and bo sat on the bed. God 
Las tried me very hard. Let us hope that heaven will be worth 
the winning. After this you will see me no more in private. 
Gflod by ! " 

Charles thought he knew what he meant, and had expected it. 
He would not let him go for a time. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



grandest scale, and all the Cathohc gentry of the neighborhood, 
and most of the Protestant, were coming. Father Mackworth, it 
may be conceived, was very busy, and seldom alone. All day he 
and the two Tiemays were aiTan^ng and ordering. When 
thoroughly tired out, late at night, he would retire to his room 
and take a frugal supper (Mackworth was no glutton), and sit 
before the Are musing. 

One night, towards the middle of the week, he was sitting thus 
before the fire when the door opened, and some one came in ; 
thinking it was the servant, he did not look round ; but, when 
the supposed servant came up to the fireplace and stood still, he 
cast his eyes suddenly up, and they fell upon the cadaverous fac« 
of CutliberL 

He looked deadly pale and wan as he stood with his face 
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tupfled to the flickering fire, and Mackworth felt deep pity for him. 
He held an open letter towards Mackworth, and said, — 

" This is from Lord Saltire. He proposes to come hei-e the 
night before tlie funeral and go away in Lord Segur's cai-riage 
with him after it is over. Will yoa kindly see after his rooms, 
and so on ? Here is the letter." 

" I will," said Mackworth. " My dear boy, you look deadly 
ill." 

" I wish I were dead." 

" So do all who hope for heaven," said Mackworfi. 

" Who would not look worn and ill with such a scene han^g 
over their heads ? " 

" Go away, and avoid it." 

" Not I. A Eavenshoe is not a coward. Besides, I want to 
see him again. How cruel you have been ! Why did you let 
him gain ray heart ? I have htUe enough to love." 

There was a long pause, — so locg that a bright-eyed little 
mouse ran out from the wainscot aud watched. Both their eyes 
were bent on the fire, and Father MaiAworth listened with pain- 
ful iiitentness for what was to come. 

" He shall speak first," he thought. " How I wonder — " 

At last Cuthbert spoke slowly, without raising his eyes, — 

" Will nothing induce you to forego your purpose ? " 

" How can I forego it, Cuthbert, witli common honesty ? I 
have foregone it long enough." 

" Listen now," said Cuthbert unheedingly ; '*"! have been reck- 
oning up what I can afford, and I find that I can give you five 
thousand pounds down for that paper, and five thousand pounds 
more in bills of six, eight, and twelve months. Will that content 
you?" 

Father Mackworth would have given a finger to have answered 
promptly "No," but he could not. The offer was so astound- 
ing, so unexpected, that he hesitated long enough to make Cuth- 
bert look round, and say, — 

" Ten thousand pounds is a lai^e sum of money, Father." 

It was, indeed ; and Lord Saltiro coming next week ! Let us 
do the man justice ; he acted with a certain amount of honor. 
When you have read this book to the end you will see that ten 
thousand pounds was only part of what was offered to iiim. He 
gave up it all because he would not lower himself in the eyes of 
Cuthbert, who had believed in him so long. 

" I paused," said he, " from astonishment, that a gentlemMi 
could have insulted.me by such a proposition." 

" Tour pause," said Cuthbert, " arose from hesitation, not from 
B^tonishment. I saw your eyes blaze when I made you the 
ofler. Think of ton thousand pounds. You might appear in the 
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world as an English Roman Catholic of fortune. Good heavens 1 
with your talent, you might aspire to the cardinal's diair ! " 

" No, no, no ! " said l^ekworth, fiercely. " I did hesitate, and 
1 have lied to you ; but I hesitate no longer. I won't have the 
subject mentioned to me again, sir. What sort of a gentleman 
are you to come to men's rooms in the dead of night, with your 
father lying dead in the house, and tempt men to felony? I will 

" God knows," said Cuthbert, as he passed out, " whether I 
have lost heaven by trying to save him." 

Mackworth heard the door close behind him, and then looked 
eagerly towards it. He heard Cuthbert's footsteps die along the 
corridor, and then, rising up, he opened it and looked out. The 
corridor was empty. He walked hurriedly back to the fireplace. 

" Shall I call hiia back ? " he said. " It is not too lafe. Ten thou- 
sand pounds ! A greater stake than I played for ; and now, when 
it is at my feet, I am throwing it away. And for what? For 
honor, aftw I have acted the — " (ho could not say the word). 
" After I have gone so far. I must be a gentleman. A commoa 
rogue would have jumped at the offer. By Heaven ! there are 
some things better than money. If I were to take his offer he 
would know me for a rogue. And I love the lad. No, no I let 
the fool go to his prayers. I will keep the respect of one man 
at least. 

" What a curious jumble and puzzle it all is, to be sure. Am 
I any worse thanrmy neighbors ? I have made a desperate at^ 
tempt at power, for a name, and an ambition ; and then, because 
the ball comes suddenly at my feet, from a quarter I did not 
expect, I dare not strike it because I fear the contempt of one 
single pair of eyes from which I have been used to receive 
nothing but love and reverence. 

" Tet, he cannot trust me, as I thought he did, or he would not 
have made the offer to me. And then he made it in such a con- 
fident way that he must have thought 1 was going to accept it 
That is strange. He has never rebelled lately. Am I throwing 
away substance for shadow? I have been bound to the Church 
body and soul from my boyhood, and I must go on. I have re- 
fused a cardinal's chair this night. But who will ever know it ? 

" I must go about with my lord Salldre. I could go at him 
with more confidence if I had fen thonsand pounds in the bank 
though, in case of a failure. I am less afraid of that terrible old 
heretic than I am of those great eyes of Cuthbert's turned on me 
in scorn, I have lived so long among gentlemen that I believe 
myself to be one. He knows, and he shall fell. 

" And, if all fails, I have served the Church, and fiie Church 
shall soi-ve me. What fools the best of us are ! Why did X 
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ever allow that sfraighfforward idiot Tiemay into the house? 
He hates me, I know. I rather like the fool. He will take the 
younger one'a part on Monday ; but I don't think ray gentleman 
will dare to say too much." 

After this soliloquy, the key to which will appear very shortly, 
Father Mackworth took off lus clothes and got into hed. 

The day before the funeral, Cuthbert sent a message to 
Charles, to beg that he would be kind enough to receive Lord 
Saltire; and, aa the old man was expected at a certain hour, 
Charles, about ten minutes before the time, went down to the 
bottom of the hall-steps on to the teriTice, to be ready for him 
when he came, 

tke glorious wild freshness of the sea aad sky after the 
dai-kened house ! The two old capes right and left ; the mile-loag 
stretch of sand between them; and the short, crisp waves roiling 
in before the westerly wind of spring ! Life aud useful aotioa in 
the rolling water; budding promise in the darkenmg woods; 
young love in every bird's note ! • 

William stood beside him before be had observed him. 
Charles turned to him, and took his arm in his. 

"Look at this," he said. 

" I am looking at it." 

" Does it make you glad and wild ? " said Charles. " Does it 
make the last week in the dark house look hke twenty years P 
Are the two good souls which are gone looking at it now, and re- 
joicing that earth should etill have some pleasure left, for us ?" 

" I hope not," said William, turning to Charles. 

"Aad why?" said Charles, wonderii^ rather what William 
would say. 

"I would n't," said William, "have neither of their hearts 
broke with seeing what is to come." 

" Their hearts broke ! " said Charles, turning full round on his 
foster-brother. " Let them see how we behave under it, William. 
That will never break their hearts, my boy." 

" CfaarloB," said William, earnestly, " do you know what ia 



" It ia something terrible for you, I fear," said William. 

" Have you any idea what it is ? " said Charles. 

"Hot the least! but look here. Last nighi, near twelve, I 
went down to tlie chapel, thinking to say an Ave before the coffin, 
and there lay Master Cuthbert on the stones. So I kept quiel^ 
and said my prayer ; and of a sudden he burst out, and said, ' I 
have risked my soul and my fortune to save him ; Lord, remem- 
ber it.' " 

" Did he say that, William ? " 
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" The very words," 

" Thea he could not have been speating of me," said Charles. 
" It is possible that by some means I may not come into the prop- 
erty I have been led to expect ; but that could not have referred 
to me. Suppose I was to leave the house, penniless, to-morrow 
morning, William, should 1 go alone ? I am very strong and 
very patient, and soon leara anything, Cuthbert would lake care 
of me. "Would you come with me, or let me go alone ? " 

" You know. Why should I answer ? " 

" We might go to Canada and settle; and then Adelaide would 
come over when the house was ready ; and you would marry the 
girl of your choice ; and our boys would grow up to be audi 
friends as you and I are ; and then my boy should marry your 
gu-1, and — " 

Poor, dreaming Charles, all unprepared for what was to come ! 

A carriage drove on to the ten-ace at this moment, with Lord 
Saltire's solemn servant on the box. 

eharlea and William assisted Lord Saltire to alight. His lord- 
ship said that he was getting devilish stiff and old, and had been 
confoundedly cut up by his old friend's death, and had felt bound 
to come down to show his respect to the memory of one of the 
best and honesteat men it had ever been his lot to meet, in a 
tolerably large experience ; and then, standing on the steps, 
went on : — 

" It is very pleasant to me to he greeted by a face I like as 
yours, Charles. I was gratified at seemg your name in (he 
'Times,' as being one of the winnera of that great boal>-i:ace, the 
other day. My man pointed it out to me. That sort of thingis 
veiy honorable to a young fellow, if it does not lead to a neglect 
of other duties, in which case it becomes veiy mischievous ; in 
yours it has not. That young mau is, I bdieve, yowr foster- 
brother. Will he be good enough to go and find Miss Corby, and 
tell her that Lord Salfire wants her to come and walk with him 
on the terrace? Give me your shoulder." William ran right 
willingly on his errand. 

"Your position hero, Chai'Ies," continued Lord Saltire, "will 
be a difficult one." 

" It will iodeed, my lord." 

" I intend you to spend most of your time wiih me in future. 
I want some one to take care of me. In return for boring yon 
■all day, I shall get you the run of all the best houses, and make 
a man of you. Hush ! not a word now I Here comes our Sob- 
in Redbreast. I am glad I have tempted her out into the dr 
and the sunshine. How peaked you look, my dear ! How are 

Poor Mary looked pale and wan, indeed, but brightened up at 
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tlie dght of lier old friend. They three walked and talked in 
the fresh spring morning an hour or more. 

Thai afternoon came a servant to Lord Saltire with a note 
from Father Mackworth, requesting the honor of ten minutes' 
conversation with Lord Saltire in private. 

"I suppose I must see the fellow," said the old msm to himself. 

" My compliments to Mr, Mackworth, and I am alone in tlie 
library. The fool," continued he, when the man had left the 
room, "why doesn't he let well Ejone? I hate the fellow. I 
believe he is as treacherous as his mother. If he broaches the 
subject, he shall have the whole truth." 

Meanwhile, Father Mackworth was advancing towards him 
through the dark corridore, and walking slower, and yet more 
slow, as he neared the room where sat the gnm old man. He 
knew tliat there would be a fencing match ; and of all the men 
in broad England he feared his lordship most His determina^ 
tion held, however ; though, up to the very last, he had almost 
determined to speak only about comparatively indifferent sub- 
jects, and not about that nearest to his heart, 

" How 3o you do, my good sir ? " said Lord Sallire, as he came 
in ; "I have to condole with you on the loss of our dear old 
friend. We shall neither of us ever have a better one, sir." 

Mackworth uttered some commonplaces ; to which Lord Sal- 
tire bowed, without speaking, and then sat with his elbows on the 
arms of iua chair, making a triangle of his two forefingers and 
thumbs, staring at Father Mackworth., 

"I am going. Lord Saltire, to trouble yon with some of my 
early reminiscences as a boy," 

Lord Saltire bowed, and settled himself easily in his chwr, as 
one does who expects a good story, Mackworth went on, — 
" One of my earliest recollections, my lord, is of being at a 
French lyc4e" 

"The fault of those establishments," said Lord Saltire, pen- 
sively, "is the great range of subjects which are superficially 
taught. I ask pardon for iniermpting you. Do you talte snuff? " 

Mackworth declined, with great politeness, and continued, — 
" I was taken to that school by a footman in livery." 

" Upon my honor, then, I owe you an apology. I thought, of 
course, that the bntler had gone with you. But, in a large 
bouse, one never really knows what one's people ai'c about" 

Father Mackworth did not exactly like this. It was perfectly 
evident to him, not only that Lord Saltire knew all about his 
birth and parentage, but also was willing to telL 

."Lord Saltii-e," he said, "I have never had a parent's care, or 
any name but one I believe to,be fictitious. You can give me a 
name, — give me, perhaps, a parent, — possibly a brother. "Will 
you do this for mc?" 
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" I can do neither the one thing nor the other, my good sir. I 
entreat you, for your own sake, to inquire no further." 

There was a troubled expression in the old man's face as he 
answered. Maokworth thought he was gaining his point, and 
pressed on. 

" Lord Saltdre, as you are a gentleman, tell me who my parents 
were"; and, as he eeiA this, he rose up and stood before him, 
folding his arms- 

" Confound the impudent, theatrical jackanapes ! " thought 
Lord Saltire. " His mother all over. I will gratify your curi- 
osity, sir," he said aloud, angrily. " You are the illegitimate son 
of a French ballet-dancer I " 

"But who w^ my father, my lord? Answer me that, on 
your honor." 

" Who was your father ? Pardieu, that is for more than I can 
telL If any one ever knew, it must have been yom: mother. 
Yon are assuming a tone with me, sir, which I don't intend to 
put up with. I wished to spare you a certain amount of humili- 
ation. I shall not trouble myself to do so now, for many reasons. 
Now listen to me, sir, — to the man who saved you fiom the 
kennel, sir, — and drop that theatrical attitude. Tour mother 
■was my brother's mistress, and a clever woman in her way ; and 
meeting her here and there, ia the green-room and where not^ 
and going sometimes to her house with my brother, I had a sort 
of acquaintance with her, and hked her as one likes a clever 
brilliant wonian of that sort. My brother died. Some time after 
your mother fell into poverty and disgrace imder circumstances 
into which I should advise you not to inquire, and on her death- 
bed recommended you to my care as an old acquaintance, pray- 
ing that you might be brought up in her owa religion. The 
request was, under the circumstances, almost impudent; but, re- 
membering that I had once liked the woman, and calling to mind 
the relation she had held towards poor dear John, I complied, 
and did for you what I have done. You were a little over a 
twelvemonth old at the time of your mother's death, and my 
brother had been dead nearly or quite five years. Your mother 
liad changed her protector thrice during that time. Now, sir ! " 

Mackworth stood before Lord Saltire all thk time as firm as a 
rook. He had seen from the old man's eye that every word was 
terribly true, but he had never flinched, — never a nerve in his 
face had quivered ; but he had grown deadly pale. "When Lord 
Saltire had finished, he tried to apeak, but found his mouth as dry 
as dust. He smiled, and, with a bow, reaching past Lord Saltire, 
took up a glass of lemonade which stood at lus elbow, and drank 
if. Then he spoke clearly aaid well, 

" Yon see how you have upset me, my lord, Li seeking this 
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interyiew I had spme hopes of having forced a confession from 
your lordship of my relationship with you, and thereby serving 
my personal ambition. I have tailed. It now i^mains to me to 
thank you heartily and frankly for the benefits I have received 
from yon, and to beg you to forgive my indiacretion." 

" Tou are a brave man, air," said Lord Saltiro. " I don't think 
you are an honest one. But I can respect manliness." 

"Tou have a great affection for Charles Eavenshoe, my lord." 

" Tes," said Lord Saliire ; " I love Charles Eavenshoe more 
than any other human being," 

" Perhaps the time may come, my lord, when he wiU need all 
your love and protection." 

" Highly possible. I am in possession of the tenor of his fa- 
ther's will i and those who try to set that will aside, unless they 
have a very strong case, had better consider that Charles is 
backed up by an amount of ready money sufficient to ruia the 
Eavenshoe estate in law, 

" No attempt of the kind will be made, my lord. But I very 
much doubt whether your lordship will continue your protection 
to that young man. I wish you good afternoon." 

" That fellow," said Lord Saltire, " has got a card to play which 
I don't know of, "What matter ? I can adopt Charles, and he 
may defy them. I wish I could ^ve him my title ; but that will 
be extinct. I am glad little Mary is going to Lady Hainault. 
It will be the best place for her till she marries. I wish that fool 
of a boy had fallen in love with her. But he would n't." 

Mackworth hurried away to his room ; and, as he went, he said, 
" I have been a fool. A fool. I should have taken Cuthbert'a 
offer. None but a fool would have done otherwise. A cardinal's 
chair thrown to the dogs 1 " 

"I could not do it this morning; but I can do it now. The 
son of a figurante, and without a father. Perhaps he will offer 
it again." 

" If he does not, there is one thing certain. That young ruf- 
fian Charles is ruined. Ah, ah ! my Lord Saltire, I have you 
there. I should like to see tliat old man's face when I play my 
last card. It will be a finer sight than Charles's. Tou 'II make 
him your heir, will you, my lord? Will you make him your 
groom ? " 

He went to hia desk, took out an envelope, and looked at it. He 
looked at it long, and then put it back. '.' It will never do to 
tempt him. with it. If he wove to refuse his offer of this mommg, 
I should be ruined. Much better to wMt and play out the ace 
boldly. I can keep my hold over Mm ; and William is mine, 
body and soul, if lie dies." 

Wifh which reflections the good Father dressed for dinner. 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

THE GEAND CRASH. 



The funeral waa over. Charles had waited with poor weeping 
Mary to see the cofSn carried away iinder the dark, giim arch- 
way of the vault, and had tried to comfort her who would not be 
comforted. And when the last wild wail of the organ had died 
away, and all the dark figures but they two had withdrawn 
from the chapel, there stood those two poor orphans alone to- 
gether. 

It was all over, and they began for the first time to realize it ; 
they hegan to feel what they lost King Densil was dead, and 
King Cuthbert reigned. "Wlien a prime minister dies, the world 
ia shaken ; when a county member dies, the county is agitated, 
and tlie opposition electors, till lately insignificant, rise suddenly 
into importance, and the possible new members are suddenly 
great men. So when a mere comitry gentleman dies, the head 
of a great family dies, relations are changed entirely between, 
some score or ao of persons. The dog of to-day is not the dog 
of yesterday. Servants are a^tated, and remember themselvea 
of old impertinences, and tremble. Farmers wonder what the 
new Squire's first move will be. Perhaps even the old hound 
wonders whether he is to keep his old place by the fire or no, 
and younger brothers bite their nmls and wonder too about many 

Charles wondered profoundly io bis own room that afternoon, 
whither he retired after having dismissed Mary at her door with 
a kiss. In spite of his grief, he wondered what was coming, and 
tried to perauade himself that he did n't cai-e. From tJiis state 
of mind he was aiwused by William, who told him that Lord 
Segur was going, and iLord Saltire with him, and that the latter 
wanted to speak to him. 

" Lord Saltire had hia foot on the step of the carriage. " Cliarles, 
my dear boy," he said, " the moment things ai'e settled, come to 
me at Segur Castle. Lord Segur wants you to come and stay 
there while I am there. 

Lord Segur irom the carriage hoped Charles would come and 

" And mind, you know," said Lord Saltire, " that you don't do 
anything without consulting me. Let the little bird pack off to 
Lady Ascot's, and help to blow up the grooms. Don't let her 
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stay moping here. Now, good by, my dear boy. I sliall see you 

And so the old man was gone. And as Charles watched the 
carriage, he saw the sleek gray head thrust from the window, 
and the great white hand waved to him. He never forgot that 
glimpse of the gray head and the white hand, and he never 
win. 

A servant eame up to him, and asked him. Would he see Mr. 
Eavenshoe in the hbrary ? Charles answered Yes, but was in 
no hurry to go. So he stood a little longer on the terrace, watch- 
ing the bright sea and the gulls and the distant island. Then he 
turned into the darkened house again, and walked slowly towards 
the library door. 

Some one else stood in the passage, — it was "William, with his 
hand on the handle of the door. 

" I waited for you, Master Charles," he said ; " they have sent 
for me too. Now you will hear something to your advantage." 

" I care not," said Charles, and they went in. 

Once, in lands far away, there was a sailor lad, a good-humored, 
good-looking, thoughtless fellow, who lived alongside of me, and 
with whom I was always joking. We had a great liking for one 
another. I lefl him at the shaft's mouth at two o'clock one sum- 
mer's day, roaring with laughter at a story I had told him ; and 
at half-past five I was helping to wind up the shattered corpse, 
which when alive had borne his name. A flake of gravel had 
come down from the roof of the drive and killed him, and his 
laughing and story-telling were over forever. How terrible these 
true stories are I Why do I tell this one ? Because, when- 
ever 1 fiiink of this poor lad's death, I find myaeif not thinking of 
the ghastly thing that came swinging up out of the darkness into 
the summer air, but of the poor fellow as he was the morning 
before. I try to think how ho looked, as leaning. against the 
windlass, with the forest behind and the mountains beyond, and if, 
in word or look, he gave any sign of his coming fate before he 
went gayly down into his tomb. 

So it was with Charles Eavenshoe. He remembers part of the 
scene that followed perfectly well ; but he tries more than all to 
recall how Cuthbert looked, and how Mackworth looked before 
the terrible words were spoken. After it was all over, he remem- 
bers, he tells me, eveiy trifling incident well. But his memory 
is a little gone about the fli-st few minutes which elapsed after- he 
and Wnilam came into the room. He says that Cuthbert was 
sitting at tJie table, very pale, with his hands clasped on the table 
before him, looking steadily at him without expression on his 
face ; and that Mackworth leant against the chimney-piece, and 
looked keenly and curiously at him, 
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Charles went up silently and kissed his brother on the forehead. 
Cuthbert neither moved nor spoko, Charles greeted Mackworth 
civilly, and then leant against the chimney-piece by the aide of 
him, and swd what a glorious day it was. . WiUiam stood at a 
little distance, looking uneasily tvoia one to another. 

Cuthbert broke ailonce. " I sent for you," he said. 

" I am glad to come to you, Cuthbert, though I think you sent 
for me on business, wMcb I am not very well up to to-day." 

" On business," said Cuthbert ; " business which must be gone 
through with to-day, though I expect it will kill me." 

Charles, by some instinct (who knows what? it waa nothing 
reasonable, he says), moved rapidly towai-ds Wilham, and laid 
his hand on his shoulder. I take i^ that it arose from that curi- 
ous gregarious feeUng that men have in times of terror. He 
could not have done better than to move towards his truest friend, 
whatever it was. 

"I should like to prepare you for what is to come," continued 
Cuthbert, speaking calmly, with the moat curious distinctness ; 
"but that would be useless. The blow would be equally severe 
whether you expect it or not. You two who stand tliere were 
nursed at the same breast. That groom, on whose shoulder you 
have your band now, is my real brother. You are no relation to 
me ; you are the son of the faithfiil old servant whom we buried 
to-day with my father." 

Charles said. Ho ! like a great sigh. William put his arm 
round him, and, raising his finger, and looking into his face wilh 
his calm, honest eyes, said with a smile, — 

" This was it, then. We know it aU now." 

Charles burst out into a wild laugh, and said, " Father Mack- 
worth's ace of tiumps 1 He has inherited a talent for melodrama 
from his blessed mother. Stop. I beg your pardon, sir, for 
saying that ; I said it in a hurry. It was blackguardly. Let 's 
have the proofs of this, and ali that sort of thing, and witnesses 
too, if you please. Father Mackworth, there have been such 
things as prosecutions for conspiracy. I have Lord Saltire and 
Lord Ascot at my back. You have made a desperate cast, air.. 
My astonishment is that you have allowed your hatred for me to 
outrun your discretion so far. This matter will cost some money 
before it is settled." 

Father Mackworth smiled, and Charles passed him, and rang 
the bell. Then ho went back to William and took his arm. 

" Fetch the Fathers Tiernay here immediately," said Charles 
to the servant who answered the bell. 

In a few minutes the worthy priests were in the room. The 
group was not altered. FalAier Mackworth still leant against 
the mantel-piece, Charfes aad WOliam stood logijtlier, and Cuth- 
bert sat pale and calm wifh his hands clasped together. 
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Father Tiemay looked at the disturbed group, aad became 
uneasy, " WouM it not be better to defer the set^ement of any 
family disagreements to another day ? On svieh a solemn occa- 

" The ice is broken, Father Tiemay," said Charles. " Cuth- 
bert, tell him what you have told mo." 

Cufhbert, clasping his hands together, did so, in a low, quiet 

"There," said Charles, turning to Father Tiernay, "what do 
you think of that?" 

"I am so astounded and stocked that I don't know what to 
say," siud Father Tiernay ; " your mind must be abused, my dear 
sir. The likeness between yourself and Mr. Charles is so great 
that I cannot believe it. Mackworth, what have you to say to 
this?" 

" Look at WiEiam, who is standing beside Charles," B^d the 
priest, quietly, " and tell me which of those two is most like 
Cuthbert." 

" Charles and William are very much alike, certainly," said 
Tiemay ; but — " 

" Do you remember James Hortoo, Tiernay ? " said Mack- 

" Surely," 

" Did you ever notice the likeness between liira and Densil 
Havenshoe ? " 

" I have noticed it, certainly, especially one night. One night 
I went to his cottage last autumn. Tes. Well ? " 

" James Horton was Densil Ravenahoe's half-brotlier. He 
was the illegitimate son of Petre." 

" Good God ! " 

" And the man whom you call Charles Eavenshoe, whom I 
call Charles Horton, is his son." 

Charles was looking eagerly from one to the other, bewildered, 

"Ask him. Father Tiemay," he said, "what proofs he has. 
Perhaps he will tell us." 

"You hear what Mr. Chai-les says, Mackworth. 1 address 
you because you iiave spoken last. Tou must surely have strong 
proofs for such an astounding statement." 

" I have his mother's handwriting," said Father Mackwortli. 

" My mother's, sir 1 " said Charles, flushing up, and advancing 
a pa«e towards him. 

" You forget who your mother was," siai Mackworth. " Tour 
mother was Norah, James Horton'a wife. She confessed the 
wicked fraud she practised to me, and has coniinitted that confes- 
sion to paper. I hold it. You have not a point of ground lo 
stand on. Fifty Lord SaltJres could not help you one jot. You 
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must submit. You liave been Kving in luxury and receiying an 
expensive education, when you should have been cleaning out the 
Btable. So far from being overwhelmed by this, you should con- 
sider how terribly tbe balance is against you." 

He spoke with such awful, convincing calmness, that Charles's 
heart died away within him. He knew the man. 

" Cuthbert," he said, " you are a gentleman. Is this true ? " 

" God knows bow tfirribly true it is," said Cuthbert, quietly. 
Ilien there wns a sUence, broken by Charles in a strange, thick 
voice, the like of which none there had heard before. 

-" I want to sit down somewhere. I want some drink. WlU, 
my own boy, take this d — d thing from round my neck ! I 
can't see ; where is there a chair ? O God ! " 

He fell heavily agmnst William, looking deadly white, without 
sense or power. And Cuthbert looked up at the priest, and said, 
in a low voice, — 

" You have kiOed him I " 

Little by little he came romid again, and i-ose on his feet, look- 
ing round him as a buck or stag looks when run to soil, and is 
watijhing to see which dog will come, with a piteous, wild look, 
despairing, and yet defiant. There was a dead silence. 

" Are we to be allowed to see this paper ? " said Charles, at 
length. 

Father Mackworth immediately handed it to him, and he read 
it. It was completely conclusive. He saw that there was not a 
loophole to creep out of. The two Tiemays read it, and shook 
their heads. William read it, and turned pale. And then fhey 
all stood staring blankly at one another. 

" You see, sir," said Father Jlackworth, " that there are two 
courses open to you, — either, on the one hand, to acquiesce in 
the truth of this paper, or, on the other, to accuse rae, in a court 
of justice, of conspiracy and fraud. If you were to be successful 
in the latter course, I diould be transported out of your way, and 
the matter would end so. But any practical man would tell you, 
and you would see in your calmer moments, that no lawyer would 
undertake your case. Wliat say you, Father Tiemay ? " 

"I cannot see what case he has, poor dear," said Father 
TKemay. "Mackworth," he added, suddenly. 

Father Mackworth met his eye with a steady stare, and 
Tiernay saw there was no hope of explanation there. 

" On the other hand," continued Fathei- Mackworth, " if this 
new state of things is quietly submitted to (as it must be ulti- 
mately, whether quietly or otherwise you yourself will decide), 
I am authorized to say that the very handsomest provision will 
be made for you, and that, to all intents and purposes, your pros- 
pects in the world will not suffer in the least degree. I am right 
in saying so, I believe, Mr. Riivcnshoo ? " 
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" Tou are perfeotly right, sir," said Cafhbert, ia a quiet, pas- 
eionleas voice, " My intention ia to make a provision of three 
hundred a year for this gentleman, whom, till the last few days, I 
believed to be my brother. Less Ihan four-ond-twenty hours ago, 
Charles, I offered Father Mackworth ten fhonsand pounds for 
this paper, with a view to desti-oy it I would, for your sake, 
Charles, have committed an act of villany which would have 
entailed a life's remorse, and have robbed William, my own 
brother, of his succession. Tou see what a poor, weak rogue I 
am, and what a criminal I might become, with a httle temptation. 
Father Mackworth did his duty, and refused me. I tell you thb 
to show you that he is, at all events, sincere enough in his convic- 
tion of the truth of this." 

" Tou acted like yourself, Cuthbert, — like one who would risk 
body and soul for one you loved," 

He paused ; but they waited for him to speak again ; and very 
calmly, in a very low voice, he continued, — 

" It is time that this scene should end. No one's interest will 
be served by continuing if. I want to say a very few woi'ds, and 
1 want them to be considered as the words, as it were, of a dying 
man ; for no one hero present will see me again till the day when 
I come back to claim a right to the name 1 have been bearing so 
long, and that day will be never." 

Another pause. He moistened his lips, which were dry and 
cracked, and then went on : — 

" Here is the paper, Father Mackworth ; and may the Lord 
of Heaven be judge between us, if that paper be not true ! " 

Father Mackworth took it, and, looking him steadily in the 
fe.ce, repeated his words, and Charles's heart sank lower yet as 
he watched him, and felt that hope was dead, 

" May the Lord of Heaven be judge between us two, Charles, 
if that paper be not true ! Amen." 

" I utterly refuse," Cliarles continued, " the assistance which 
Mr. Eavenshoe has so nobly offered. I go forth alone into the 
world to make my own way, or to be forgotten, Cuthbert and 
Wilham, you will be sorry for a lime, but not for long. Tou 
will think of me sometimes of dark winter nights when the wind 
blows, won't you? I shall never write to yon, and shall never 
return here any more. Worse things than tiiis have happened to 
men, and they have not died." 

All this was said with perfect self-possession, and without a 
feUure in the voice. It was ms^iniflcent despair. Father Tier- 
nay, looking at "Wilham's face, saw there a sort of sarcastic smile, 
which puzzled him amazingly. 

" I had better," said Charles, " make my will. I should hke 
William to ride my horse Monu;, He Iiaa thrown a curb, sir, as 
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you know," he said, turning fo William ; " but lie will serve you 
well, and I know you will be gentle with him." 

William gave a atort, dry laugh. 

" I should have liked to take my terrier away with me, but I 
think I had better not. I want to have nothmg with me to re- 
mind me of this place. My greyhound and the pointers I know 
you will take care of. It would please me to think fliat William 
had moved into my room, and had taken possession of all my 
guna, and fiahing-rods, and so on. There ia a double-barrelled 
gun left at Venables', in St. Aldate's, at Oxford, for repairs. It 
ought to be fetched away." 

" Now, sir," he said, turning to Cuthbert, " I should like to say 
a few words about money matters, I owe about 150?. at Oxford. 
It waa a great deal more at one time, but I have been more care- 
fill lately. I have the bills up-staira. If that eotild be paid — " 

" To the utmost Girthing, my dear Charles," aaid Cuthbert ; 
"but — " 

" Hush ! " said Charlea, " I have five and twenty pounds by 
me. May I keep that ? " 

" I will write you a check for five hundred. I shall move your 
resolution, Charles," said Cuthbert. 

" Never, so help me Gkid ! " said Charles ; " it only remains fo 
say good by. I leave this room without a hard thought towards 
any one in it, I am at peace with all the world. Father Mack- 
worth, I beg your forgiveness. I have been often rude and brutal 
to yoti. I suppose that you always meant kindly to me. Good 
by." 

He shook hands with Mackworth, then with the Tiernaya ; then 
- he offered his baud to William, who took it smiling ; and, lastly, 
he went up to Cuthbert, and kissed him on the cteek, and then 
walked out of the door into the halL 

William, as he was going, turned as though to speak to Cuth- 
bert, but Cuthbert had risen, and he paused a moment. 

Cuthbert had risen, and stood looliing wildly about him ; then 
he said, " O my God, he is gone ! " And then he broke through 
them, and ran out into the hall, crying, " Charles, Charles, come 
back. Only one more word, Charles." And then they saw 
Charles pause, and Cuthbert kneel down^before him, calling him 
his own dear brother, and saying he would die for him. And 
then Father Tiernay hastily shut the hhrary door, and left those 
two wild hearts out in the old hall together alone. 

Father Tiernay came back to William, and took both his 
hands. " Wliat are you going to do ? " he said. 

" I am going to follow him wherever he goes," aaid William. 
" I am never going to leave him again. If he goes to the world's 
end, I will be with him." 
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" Brave fellow I " said Tiemay. " If he goes from here, and 
is lost sight of, we may never see him again. If ycfu go with 
him, you may change his resolution." 

',' That I shall never do," said WUliam ; " I know him too well- 
But I 'U save him from what I am frightened to think of, I will 
go to him now, I shall see you agaia directly ; but I must go to 

He passed oat into the hall. Cuthbert was standing alone, 



CHAPTEE XXVII. 

THE COUP DE GRACE. 

In the long watches of the winter night, when one has awoke 
from some evil dream, and lies sleepless and terrified with the 
solemn pall of darkness around one, — on one of those deadly, 
still, dark nighta, when the window only shows a murky pal«h of 
positive gloom in contrast with the nothingness of the walls, when 
the howling of a tempest round chimney and roof would be wel- 
comed as a boisterous companion, — in such still dead times only, 
lying as in the silence of the tomb, one realizes that some day we 
shall lie in that bed and not think at ail : that the time will come 
soon when we must die. 

Our preachers remind us of this often eaough, hut we cannot 
realize it in a pew in broad daylight. You must wake in the mid- 
dle of the night to do that, and race the thought like a man, that 
it will come, and come to ninety-nine in a hundred of us, not in 
a maddening clatter of musketry as the day is won ; or in car- 
rying a line to a sti'anded ship, or in such like glorious times, 
when the soul is in mastery over the body, but in bed, by alow 
degrees. It is in darkness and silence only that we reahze this ; 
and then let us hope that we humbly remember that death has 
been conquered for us, and that in spite of our anworthiness we 
may defy him. And after that sometimes will come the thought, 
" Are there no evils worse even than death ? " 

I have made these few remarks (I have made very few in this 
story, for I want to suggest thought, not to supply it ready-made) 
because Charles Ravenshoe has said to me in his wild way, that 
he did not fear death, for he had died once already. 

I did not say anything, but waited for him to go on. 
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" For what," he conlinued, " do you make out death even at 
the worst ? A terror, then a pang, more or leas severe ; then a 
total severajice of all ties on earth, an entire and permanent loss 
of everything one has loved. After tliat remorse, and useless re- 
gret, and the horrible torture of missed opportunities without 
number thrust continually before one. The monotonous song of 
the fiends, ' Too late ! too late ! ' I have suffered all these things ! 
I have known what very few men have Imown and lived, — 
despair ; but perhaps (he most terrible agony for a time was the 
feeling of loss of idetitity, — that I was not myself; that my 
whole existence from babyhood had been a Ue. This at times, at 
times only, mind you, washed away from me the only spar to 
which I could chng, — the feeling that 1 was a gentleman. 
When the deluge came, that was the only creed I had, and I was 
left alone as it were on the midnight ocean, out of sight of land, 
swimming with faiUng strength." 

I have made Charles speak for himself. la this I know that I 
am right. Now we must go on with him through the gathering 
darkness without flinching ; in terror, perhaps, but not in despair 

It never for one moment entered into his head to doubt the 
trutli of what Father Maekworth had set up. If he had had 
doubts even to the last, he had none after Maekworth had looked 
him compassionately in the face, and said, " God judge between 
us if this paper be not true ! " Though he distrusted Maekworth, 
he felt that no man, he he never so profound an actor, could have 
looked so and spoken so if he were not telling what he believed 
to be the truth. And that he and Norah were mistaken he justly 
felt to be an impossibility. No. He was the child of Fetre 
Eavenshoe's bastard son by an Irish peasant girL He who but 
half an hour before had been heir to the proud old name, to the 
noble old house, the pride of the west country, to hundreds of 
acres of rolling woodland, to mile beyond mile of sweeping moor- 
land, to twenty thriving farms, deep in happy valleys, or perched 
high up on the side of lofty downs, was now just tiiis, — a peas- 
ant, an impostor. 

The tenantry, the fishermen, the servants, they would come to 
know all this. Had he died, (ah, how mudi better than this !) 
they would have mourned for him, but what would they say or 
think now ? That he, the patron, the intercessor, the condescend 
ing young prince, should be the child of a waiting-woman and a 
gamekeeper. Ah ! mother, mother, Grod forgive you ! 

Adeldde: what would she think of this? He determined 
that he must go and see her, and tell her the whole miserable 
story. She was ambitious, but she loved him. O yea, she 
loved him. She could wait. There were lands beyond the sea, 
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■where a man could win a fortune in a few yeai-s, perhaps in one. 
There were CaQada, and Australia, and India, where a man 
needed nothing but energy. He never would take one farthing 
from the Eavenshoes, save the twenty pounds he had. That was 
a deteiToinatioa nothing could alter. But why need he ? There 
was gold to he won, and forest to be cleared, in happier lands. 

Alas, poor Charlea ! He has never yet set foot out of Eng- 
land, and perliaps never will. He never tiought seriously about 
it but tliis once. He never had it put befoi-e him strongly by 
any one. Men only emigrate from idleness, restlessness, or 
necessity ; with tlio two first of these he was not troubled, and the 
last had not come yet. It would, perhaps, have been better for 
him to have gone to the backwoods or the diggings ; but, as he 
says, the reason why he did n't was that he did n't. But at this 
sad crisis of his life it gave him comfort for a little to think 
about; only for a little, theu thought and teifor came sweeping 
back again. 

Lord Saltire ? He would be told of this by others. It would 
he Charles's duty not to see Lord Saltire again. With his present 
position in society, es a servant's son, there was nothing io pre- 
vent his asking Lord Saltire to provide for him, except — what was 
it ? Pride ? Wel3, hardly pride. He was liamble enough, Giod 
knows ; but he felt as if he iiad gained his good-wiU, as it were, 
by felse pretences, and that duty would forbid his presuming on 
that good-will any longer. And would Lord Saltire be the same 
to a lady's-maid's son as he would to the heir-presumptive of 
Eavenshoe? No; there must be no humiliation before those 
stern gray eyes. Now he began to see that he loved the owner 
of those eyes more deeply than he had thought ; and there was 
a gleam of pleasure in thinking that, when Lord Saltire heard 
of his fighting bravely unassisted with the world, he would say, 
" That lad was a brave fellow ; a gentleman after alL" 

Marston ? Would this terrible business, which was so new 
and terrible as to be as yet only half appreciated, wouid it make 
any difference to him ? Perhaps it might. But, whether or 
no, he would humble himself there, and late from him jnat re- 
pi'oa<;hes for idleness and missed opportunities,- however bitter 
they might be. 

And Mary ? Poor little Mary ! Ah ! she would he safe with 
that good Lady H^nault. That was all. Ah, Cliarles! what 
pale little sprite was that outside your door now, listening, dry- 
eyed, terrified, till you should move? Who saw you come up 
with your hands clutched in your hair, like a madman, an hour 
ago, and heard you throw yourself upon the floor, and has waited 
patiently ever since to see if she could comfort you, were it 
never so littie ? Ah, Cliaries ! Foolish fellow ! 
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Thinking, thinking, — now with soger, now with tears, and 
now with terror, — till his head was hot and his hands dry, his 
thoughts began to run into one chauneL He saw that action was 
necessary, and he came to a great and noble resolution, worthy 
of himself. All the world was on one side, and he alone on the 
other. He would meet the world humbly and bravely, and con- 
quer it. He would begin at the beginning, and find liis own value 
in the world, and then, if he found himself worthy, would claim 
once more the love and respect of tJiose who had been Ha friends 
hitherto. 

How he would be^n be knew not, nor cared, hut it must be 
from the beginning. And, when he had come to this resolution, 
he rose up and faced the light of day once more. 

There was a still figure slttmg in his ciiair, watching him. It 
was William. 

" "William ! How long have you been here ? " 

" Nigh on an hour. I came in just after you, and you have 
been lying on the hearth-rug ever since, moaning." 

" An bom" ? Is it only an hour ? " 

" A short hour." 

" It seemed like a year. Why, it is not dark yet. The sun 
still shines, does it ? " 

He went to the window and looked out. " Spring," he said, 
" early spring. Fifty more of fhem between me and rest most 
likely. Do I look older, William ? " 

"You look pale and wild, but not older. I am mazed and 
stunned. I want you to look like yourself and help me, Charles. 
We must get away together out of this bonse." 

" You must stay here, Wiiliam ; you are heir to the name and 
the house. You must stay here smd learn your duly ; I must go 
forth and dree my weary weird alone." 

" You must go forth, I know ; but I must go with you." 

" William, that is impossible." 

" To the world's end, Charles ; I swear it by the holy Mother 
of God." 

"Hush! You don't know what you aj'e saying. Think of 
your duties." 

" I know my duty. My duty is with you." 

" William, look at the matter in another point of view. Will 
Cuthbert let you come with me ? " 

" I don't care. I am coming." 

Wilham was sitting where he had been in Cliarles's chair, and 
Charles was staading beside him. If William had been looking 
at Charles, he would have seen a troubled, thoughtful expression 
on his face for one moment, followed by a sudden look- of determi- 
nation. He laid his band oa William's shoulder, and said, " We 
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must talk this over again. I must go to Eanford and see Ade- 
laide at once, before this news gets there from other moutlis. 
"Wiil you meet me at the old hotel in Covent Garden, four days 
from this time ? " 

" Why there ? " said William. " Why not at Henley ? " 

" Why not at London, rather ? " rephed Charles. " I must go 
to London. I mean to go to London. I don't want to lay about 
Eanford. No ; say London." 

William looked in his face for a moment, and then said, " I 'd 
rather travel with you. Tou can leave me at Wargrave, which 
is only just over the water from Eanford, or at Didcot, while you 
go on to Eanford. You must let me do thai, Charles." 

"We will do that, William, if you like." 

"Yes, yes I" said William. "It must be so. Now you must 

"Why?" 

" To eat. Dinner is ready. I am going to tea in the servants' 
hall." 

" Will Mary be at dinner, William ? " 

" Of course she will." 

" Will you let me go for the last time ? I should like to see 
the dear Httle face again. Only this once." 

" Charles ! Don't talk like that. All that this house contains 
is yours, and will be as long as Cuthhevt and I are here. Of 
course you must go. This must not get out for a long while yet, 
— we must keep up appearances." 

So Charles went down into the drawing-room. It was nearly 
dark ; and at first he thought there was no one there, but as he 
advanced towards the fireplace, he made out a tall, dark figure, 
aud saw that it was Mackworth, 

" I am come, sir," he said, " to dinner in the old room for the 
last time forever." 

" God forbid ! " said Mackworth. " Sir, you have behaved 
like a brave man to-day, and I earaestly hope that as long as I 
stay in this house, you will be its honored guest. It would he 
simply nonsensical to make any excuses to yoa for the part I 
liave taken. Even if you had not systematically opposed your 
interest to mine in this house, I had no other course open. You 
must see that." 

" I believe I owe you my thanks for your forbearance so long," 
said Charles ; " though that was for the sake of my father more 
than myself. Will you tell mo, sir, now we are alone, how long 
have you known this ? " 

" Nearly eighteen months," said Father Mackworth, promptly. 

Mackworth was not an ill-natured man when he was not op- 
posed, and being a brave man himself, could well appreciate 
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bravery in others. He had kaowledge eaougli of men to know- 
that the revelation of fo-day had been a bitter blow to a passion- 
ate, senaitive man like Charlea, as he could well endure and liye. 
And lie knew that Charles diatruated him, and that all out-of-the- 
way expresaions of condolence would be thrown away ; and so, 
depaxting from his usual rule of conduct, he spoke for once in a 
way naturally and sincerely, and said : " I am very, very aorry. 
I would have done much to avoid this." 

Then Mary came in, and the Tiernays. Cuthbert did not come 
down. There was a long, dull dinner, at which Charlea forced 
himself to eat, having a resolution before him. Mary sat scared 
at the head of the table, and acareely spoke a word, and when 
she rose to go into the drawing-room again, Charlea followed 

She saw that he was coming, and waited for him in the hall. 
When he ahut the dining-room door after him, she ran baci, and, 
putting her two hands on his shoulders, aaid, — 

" Charles ! Charles I what is the matter ? " 

" Nothing, dear, only I have lost my fortune ; I am penni- 

" Is it all gone, Charles ? " 

" All. You will hear how, soon. I just came out to wish my 
bird good by. I am going to London to-morrow." 

" Can't you come and talk to me, Charles, a Kttle ? " 

" No ; not to-night Not to-nigM." 

" You will come and see me at Lady Hainault's in fovra, 
Charles ? " 

" Tea, my love ; yes." 

" Won't you tell me any more, Charles ? " 

" No more, my robin. It ia good by. Tou will hear all about 
it soon enough," 

" Good by." 

A kiss, and he waa gone up the old staircase towards hia own 
room. When he gained the first landing, he turned and looked 
at her once more, standing alone in the centre of the old hall in the 
light of a solitary lamp. A lonely, beautifiil little figure, with her 
arras drooping at her sides, and the quiet, dark eyes turned towards 
him, Bo lovingly ! And tiere, in his ruin and desolation, he began 
to see, for the first time, what others, keener-eyed, had seen long 
ago. Something that might have tieen, but could not be now ! 
And so, saying, " I must cot see her again," he went up to his 
own room, and shut the door on bis misery. 

Once again he was seen that night. William invaded the still 
room, and got some cofiee, which he carried up to him. He found 
him packing Ms portjnanteau, and he asked William to see to 
this and to that for him, if he should sleep too long. William 
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made him sit down, and take coffee and smoke a cigar, and aat on 
the foot-stool at his feel, before the fire, complaining of cold. 
They sat an hour or two, smoking, talking of old times, of horses 
and dogs, and bii'ds and trout, as lads do, till Charles said he 
would go to bed, and William left him. 

He had hardly got to the end of the passage, when Charles 
called him back, and he came. 

" I want to look at you again," said Charles ; and he put his 
two hands on William's shoulders, and looked at him again. Then 
he said, " Good night," and went in. 

William went slowly away, and, passing to a lower story, came 
to the door of a room immediately over the main entrance, above 
the hall. This room was in the tm'ret above the porch. It was 
Cuthbert's room. 

He knocked softly, and there was no answer ; again, and louder, 
A voice eried, querulously, " Come in," and he opened the door. 

Cuthbert was sitting before tie fire with a lamp beside him 
and a book on his knee. He looked up, and saw a groom before 
him, and said, angrily, — 

" I can give no orders to-night. I will not be disturbed to- 
night." 

" It 's me, sir," said William. 

Cuthbert rose at once. " Come here, brother," he said, " and 
let me look at yon. They told me just now that you were with 
our brother Charles." 

" I stayed with Mm till he went to bed, and then I came to 

" How is he ? " 

" Very quiet, — too quiet." 

" Is he going away ? " 

" He is going in the morning." 

" You must go with him, William," said Cuthbert, eagerly. 

" I came to tell yon that I must go with him, and to ask yon 
for some money." 

" God bless you. Don't leave him. Write to me every day. 
Wa1«h and see what he is inclined to settle to, and then let me 
know. Toil must get some education too. You will get it with 
him as well as anywhere. He must be our first care." 

William said yes. He must be their fli'st care. He had suf- 
fered a terrible wrong. 

" We must get to be as brothers to one another, William," said 
Cuthbert. f That will come in time. We have one great object 
in common, — Charles ; and that will bring us together. The 
time was, when I was a fool, that I thought of being a saint, with- 
out human affections. I am wiser now. People near death see 
many things which are hidden in health and youth." 
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" Near death, Cuthbert ! " said "William, calling him so for the 
first time. " I shall live, please God, to take your diildren on 
my knee." 

" It is right that you should know, brother, that ia a few short 
years you will be master of Bavenshoe. My heart is gone, I 
have had an attack to-njght." 

" But people who are ill don't always die," aaid Wiiliam. 
" Holy Virgin ! you must not go and leave me all abroad ia the 
world like a lost sheep," 

" I Hke to hear yon speak like that, William. Two days 
ago, I was moving heaven and earth to rob you of your just 
inheritance." 

" I like you the better for that. Never think of that again. 
Does Mackworth know of your illness ? " 

" He knows Everything." 

" If Charles had been a Catiiolic, would he have concealed 
this ? " 

" No ; I think not. I offered Tiim ten thousand pounds to hush 

" I wish he had taken it. I don't want to be a great man. I 
should have been far happier as it was, I was half a gentleman, 
and had everything I wanted. Shall yon oppose my marrying 
when Charles is settled ? " 

" You must marry, brother. I can never marry, and would 
not if I conld. You must marry, certainly. The estate is a 
little mvolved ; but we can soon bring it right. Till you many, 
you must be contented with four hundred a year." 

William laughed. " I will be content and obedient enough, I 
warrant yoii. But when I speak of marrying, I mean marrying 
my present sweetheart," 

Cuthbert looked up suddenly. " I did not thmk cf that. Who 
is she ? " 

" Master Evan's daughter, Jane." 

" A fisherman's daughter," said Cuthbert. " William, the mis- 
tress of Eavenshoe ought lo he a lady." 

" The master of Ravenslioe ought to be a gentleman," was 
William's reply. "And, after your death (which I don't believe 
in, mind you) be won't be. The master of Eavenshoe then will 
be only a groom ; and what sort of a fine lady would he buy with 
his money, think you ? A woman who would despise him and 
he ashamed of him. No, by St. George and the dragon, I wiU 
marry my old sweetheart or be single ! " 

" Perhaps you are right, William," said Cuthbert ; " and, if 
you are not, I am not one who has a right to speak about it 
Let us in future be honest and straightforward, and have no 
more miserable eschndres, in God's name. What sort of a ^rl 
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" She is handaome enough for a ducheaa, and she is very quiet 
and shy." 

" All the hetter. I shall offer not the slightest opposilion. 
She had better know what is in store for her." 

" She shall ; and the blessing of all tie holy stiints he oa you I 
I mast go now. I must he up at dawn." 

" Don't go yet, William. Think of the long night that is 
before me. Sit with me, and let me get used to your voice. Tell 
me ahout the horses, or anything, — only don't leave me alone 

William sat down with him. They sat long and late. When 
at last William i-ose to go, Cuthbert said, — 

" Tou will make a good landlord, William, You have heen 
always a patient, felthful sei-vant, and you wiU make a good 
master. Our people wiU get to love you better tKan ever they 
would have loved me. Cling to the old faith. It has served 
us well so many hundred years. It seems as if God willed that 
Ravenshoe should not pass from the hands of the faithful. And 
now, oae thing more ; I must see Charles before he goes. 
When you go to wake him in lie morning, call me, and I will go 
with you. Grood night!" 

In the morning they went up together to wake him. His win- 
dow was open, and the fresh spring air was blowing in. His 
books, his dothes, his guns, aad rods, were piled about in their 
usual confusion. His ' dog was lying on the hearth-rug, and 
stretched himself as he caiije to greet them. The dog had a 
glove at his feet, and they wondered at it. The curtains of his 
bed were drawn close. Cuthbert went softly lo them and drew 
them aside. He was not there. The bed was smooth, 

" Gone ! gone ! " cried Cuthbert. " I half feared it. Fly, 
William, for God's sake, to Lord Ascot's, to Eanford; catch him 
there, and never leave him again. Come and get some money 
and begone. You may be in time. If we should lose him aiter 
all, after all ! " 

Wilhara needed no second bidding. In an hour he was at 
Stonningtoa. Mr. Charles Ravenshoe had arrived there at day- 
break, and had gone on in the coach which started at eight. 
William posted to Exeter, and at , eight o'clock ia the evenmg 
saw Lady Ascot at Ranford. Charles Ravenshoe had been there 
that afternoon, but was gone. And then Lady Ascot, weeping 
wildly, fold him such news as made him break from the room 
witli an oath, aad dash through the scared servants in lie hall 
and out into the darkness, to tiy to overtake the carriage he had 
discharged, and reach London, 

The morning before, Adelaide had eloped with Lord Welter. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

PLIGHT. 

When William left Charles in his room at Kavenshoej the lat- 
ter sat down in his chair, and began thinking. 

The smart of the blow, which had fellcn so heavily at first, had 
become less painful. He know by intuition that it would be 
worse on tho morrow, and on many morrows ; bat at present it 
was alleviated. He began to dread sleeping, for fear of the 
waking. 

He dreaded the night and dreams, and, more than all, the mor- 
row and the departure. He felt tliat he ought to see Cuthbert 
again, and he dreaded that. He dreaded tho servants seeing him 
go. He had a horror of pariiag from all he had known so long, 
formally. It was natural. It would he so much pain to all con- 
cerned ; were it not better avoided ? He thought of all these 
things, and tried to persuade himself that these were the reasons 
which made him do what he had as good as determined to do an 
hour or two before, what he had in his mind when he called Wil- 
liam back in the corridor, — to go away alone, and hide and mope 
like a wounded stag for a little time. 

It was his instinct to do so. Perhaps it would have been the 
best thing for Eim. At all events, he determined on it, and 
packed up a portmanteau and carpet-bag, and then sat down 
again, waiting. 

" Yes," he said to himself, " it will be better to do this. I 
must get away from William, poor lad. He must not follow my 
fortunes, for many reasons." 

His dog had been watching him, looking, with his bright, lov- 
ing eyes, first at him and then at his baggage, wondering what 
journey they were going on now. When Charles had done pack- 
ing, and had sat down again in his chair before the fire, the dog 
leapt up in his lap unbidden, and laid his head upon his breast 

" Grip, Girip ! " said Charles ; " I am going away to leave you 
forever. Grip. Dogs don't live ao long as men, my boy; you 
■will be quietly under the turf and at rest, when I shall ha,ve forty 
long years more to go through with." 

The dc^ wagged his tail, and pawed his waistcoat. He wanted 
some biscuit. Charles got him some, and then went on talking. 

" 1 am going to London, old dog. I am going to see what the 
world is like. I sha'n't come back before you are dead. Grip, I 
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expect I have got to win money and a name for the sake of one 
■who is worth winning it for. Very likely I shall go ahroad, to the 
land where the stuff comes from they make sovereigns of, and try 
my luck at getting some of the yellow rubbiah. And she will wait 
in the old house at Eanford." 

He paused here. The thought came upon him, " Would it not 
be more honorable to absolve Adelaide from her engagement ? 
Was he acting generously in demanding of her to waste the best 
part of her life in waiting till a ruined man had won fortune and 
means ? " 

The answer came. " She loves me. If I can wait, why not 
she?" 

" I Lave wronged her by such a thought, Grip. Have n't I, 
my boy?" — and so on. I needn't continue telling you the 
nonsense Charles talked to his dog. Men will talk nonsense to 
their dogs and friends when they are in love; and such nonsense 
is but poor I'eading at any time. To us who know what had 
happened, and how worthless and false Adelaide was, it would 
be merely painful and homOiating to hear any more of it I only 
gave you so much to show you how completely Charles was in 
the dark, poor fool, with regard to Adelaide's character, and to 
render less surprising the foUy of his behavior after he heard the 
news at Eanford. 

Charles judged every one by his own standard. She had told 
him that she loved him ; and perhaps she did, for a time. He 
believed her. As for vanity, selfishjiess, fickleness, calculalion, 
coming in and conquering love, he knew it was impossible in his 
own case, and so he conceived it impossible in hers. I think I 
have been very careful to impress on you that Charles was not 
wise. At all events, if I have softened matters so far hitherto as 
to leave you in doubt, his actiona, which we shaU have to chron- 
icle immediately, will leave not the slightest doubt of it I love 
the man. I love his very faults in a way. He' is a reality to 
me, though I may not have the art to make him so to you. His 
mad, impulsive way of forming a resolution, and his honorable 
obstinacy in sticking to that resolution afterwards, even to (he 
death, are very great faults ; but they are, moi-e or less, the 
faults of many men who have made a very great figure in 
the world, or I have read history wrong. Men with Charles 
Bavenshoe's character, and power of palience and application 
superadded, turn out very brilliant charaeters for the most part 
Charles had not been drilled into habits of application early 
enough. Dcnsil's unthinking indulgence had done him much 
harm, and he was just the sort of boy to be spoilt at school, — a 
favorite among the masters and the boys ; always just up to his 
work, and no more. It is possible that Eton in one way, or 
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Rugby in another, might have done for him what Slirewsbury 
certainly did not. At Eton, thrown at once into a great, free 
repnbhc, he might have been forced to figlit hia way up to his 
proper place, which, I believe, would not have been a low one. 
At Kugby he would Have had his place fo win all the same ; but 
to help him he would have had all the traditionary school policy 
which a great man has left behind him as an immortal legacy. It 
was not to be. He was sent to a good and manly school enough, 
but one" where there was for him too little of competilion. 
Shrewsbury is, in most respecis, the third of the old schools in 
England ; but it was, miluckily, not the school for hun. He was 
too great a man there. 

At Osford, too, he hardly had a fair chance. Lord Welter 
was there before him, and had got just such a set about him aa 
one would expect from that young gentleman's character and 
bringing up. These men were Charles's first and only acquaint- 
ances at the University. What chance was there among them 
for correcting and disciplining himself? None. The wonder 
was that he came out from among them without being greatly 
deteriorated. The only friend Charles ever had who could guide 
him. on the way to being a man was John Marston. But John 
Marston, to say the truth, was sometimes too hard and didactic, 
and very often roused Charles's obstinacy through want of tact. 
Marston loved Charles, and thought him better than the ninety 
and nine who need no repentance ; but it did not fell to Marsfen's 
lot to make a man of Charles. Some one took that in hand who 
never fails. 

This is the pltuso for my poor apology for Charles's folly. If I 
had inserted it before, you would not have attended to it, or would 
have forgotten it. If I have done my work right, it is merely a 
statement of the very concluiion you must hive cime fr In the 
humiliating scenes whicl a p to follow I oi ly beg you to remem 
ber that Charles Horta was Charles Ravensl oe oi ce and tl at 
while he was a gentlen an thp people loved 1 ra well 

Once, about twelve o lock I e lett 1 s room and pT se 1 tl r f,I 
the house, to see if all as q et He heard tl" e g oon ind 
footmen talking in the ervants hall He stole ba k aga n to h s 
room, and sat before thf Are 

In half an hour he ro e aga n a d p t h port n n eiu an 1 
carpet-bag outside his oom doo Tl en he to k his h t and lo e 
logo. 

One more look round the old room I The last forever ! The 
present overmastered the past, and he looked round almost with- 
out recognition. I doubt whether at great crises men have much 
time for recollecting old associations. I looked once into a room 
which had been my home ever since I was six yeai's old, for five- 
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aiid-twenty years, knowing I should never see it again. But it 
was to see that I had left nothing behind me. The coach was at 
the door, and tliey were calling for me. Now I could draw you 
a correct map of all the blotche? and cracks in the ceiling, as I 
used to see them when I lay in bed of a morning ; but then I 
only shut the door, and ran down the passage, without even say- 
ing, " Good by, old bedroom," Charles Eavenshoe looked round 
the room thoughtlessly, and then blew out the candle, went out, 
and shut the door. 

The dog whined and acritched to come after him ; so he went 
back again; the old loom bathed m a flood of moonlight, and, 
seen through the open window, the busy, chafing sea, calUng to 
him to hasten. 

He took a glove from the table and, laying it on the hearth- 
rug, told the dog to mmd it The dog looked wistfully at him, 
and lay down. The next moment he was outside the door ag^n. 

Through long moonlit corridors, down the moonlit hall, through 
dark passages, which led among the sleeping household, to the 
door in the priest's tower. The household slept, old men and 
young men, maids and matrons, quietly, and dreamt of this and 
of that. And he, who was yesterday nigh master of all, passed 
out from, among them, and stood alone in the world, outside the 
dark old house which he had called his home. 

Then he fell the deed was done. Was it only the night-wind 
from the north that laid such a chill hand on his heart ? Busy 
waves upon the shore talking eternally, — "We have come ia 
from the Atlantic, hearing messages ; we have come over foun- 
dered ships and the bones of drowned sailors, and we tell our mes- 
sages and die upon the shore," 

Shadows that came sweeping from the sea, over la^vTi and 
flower-bed, and wrapped the 'old mansion like a pall for one mo- 
ment, and then left it shining again in the moonlight, clear, piti- 
less. Within, warm rooms, warm beds, and the bated breath of 
sleepers, lying secure in the lap of wealth and order. Without, 
hard, cold stone. The great world around awaiting to devour 
one more atom. The bright unsjmpathizing stars, and tlie sea, 
babbling of the men it had rolled over, whose names should never 
be known. 

Now the park, with herds of ghostly startled deer, and the 
sweet scent of growing fern ; then the runh of the brook, the 
bridge, and the vista of woodland above ; and then the sleeping 
village. 
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CHAELES'S RETEEAl UPON LONDON. 

Passing out of the park, Ctarles set down bia burden at the 
door of a small farm-bouse at the further end of the village, and 
knocked. For some time !ie stood waiting for au answer, and 
beard no sound save the cows and horses moving about in the 
warm straw-yard. The beasts were in their home. No terrible 
new mon'ow for them. lie was without in the street ; his home 
irrevocable mdes beliind him ; still not a thought of flinching or 
turning back. He knocked again. 

The door was unbarred. An old man looked out, and recog- 
nized him with wild astonishment. 

" Mr. Charles I Good lord-a-mercy I My dear tender heart, 
what be doing out at this time ar-night? With his portmantle, 
too, and bis carpet-bag ! Come in, my dear soul, come in. An, 
eo pale and wildl Why, you 'm overlooked. Master Charles." 

" No, Master Lee, I ain't overlooked. At least not that I 
know of — " 

The old man shook his bead, and reserved his opinion, 

" — But I want your gig to go into Stonnington." 

« To-night ? " 

" Ay, to-night. The coach goes at eight in the morning ; I 
want lo be there before that." 

""Why do'ee start so soon? They'll be all abed in the Chi- 
chester Arms." 

" I know. I shall get into the stable. I don't know wdiere I 
shall get. I must go. There is trouble at the Hall." 

"Ay! ay I I thought as much, and you 'm going away into 
the world ? " 

» Tes." 

The old man said, "Ay! ay!" again, and turned to go up- 
stairs. Then he held his candle over his head, and looked at 
Charles; and then went up-stairs muttering to himself. 

Presently was aroused from sleep a young Devonshire giant, 
half Hercules, half AntinoUs, who lumbered down the stairs, and 
into the room, and made his obeisance fo Charles widi an air of 
wonder in his great sleepy black eyes, and departed to get the 
gig- 

Of course his first point was Eauford. He got there in the 
afternoon. He bad in his mind at this time, he thinks (for be 
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does not remember it all very distinctly), the idea of going to 
Australia. He had an idea, loo, of being eminently practical and 
business-hke ; and so he did a thing which may appear to be 
trifling, but which was important^ — one cannot say how much 
so. He asked for Lord Ascot instead of Lady Ascot 

Lord Ascot was in the library. Charles was shown in to him. 
He was sitting before the Are, reading a novel. He looked very 
worn and anxious, and jumped up nervously when Charles was 
announced. He dropped his book on the floor, and came for- 
ward lo him, holding out his right hand. 

" Charles," he said, " you will forgive me any participation 
in this. I swear to you — " 

Charles thought that by some means the news of what had 
happened at Eavenshoe had come before him, and that Lord 
Ascot knew all about Father Mackworth'a discovery. Lord 
Ascot was tliinking about Adelaide's flight ; so they were at cross 



" Dear Lord Aaeot," said Charles, " how could I think of 
blaming you, my kind old friend?" 

" It is devilish geoflemanly of you to speak so, Charles," said 
Iiord Ascot. " I am worn to deafli about that horse. Haphazard, 
and other things ; and this has finished me, I have been read- 
ing a novel to distract my mind. I must win the Derby, you 
know ; by Gad, I must." 

" Whom have you got, Lord Ascot? " 

"Wells." 

" You could n't do better, I suppose ? " 

"I suppose not. You dou't know, — I'd rather not talk any 
more about it, Charles." 

" Lord Ascot, this is, as you may well guess, the last time I 
shall ever see you. I want you to do me a favor," 

"I will do it, my dear Charles, with the greatest pleasure. 
Any reparation — " 

" Hush, my lord ! I only want a certiiicate. Will you read 
this which I have written in pencil, and, if you conseientioualy 
can, copy in yow own hand, and sign it. Also, if I send to you 
a reference, will you confirm it ? " 

Lord Ascot read what Charles had written, and said, — 

" Yes, certainly. You are going to change your name, then ? " 

" I must bear that name, now ; I am going abroad." 

Lord Ascot wrote, — 

" The undermentioned Charles Horton I have known ever 
since he was a boy. His chai-acter is beyond praise in every 
■way. He is a singularly bold and dexterous rider, and is thor- 
oughly up to the management of horses. 

" Ascot." 
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" Tou have improved upon my text. Lord Ascot," said Charles. 
"It is like your kind-heartedness. The mouse may offer to help 
the hon, my lord ; and, although the lion may know how little 
likely it is that he should require help, yet he may take it as a 
sign of good-will on the part of the poor mouse. Now, good hy, 
my lord ; I must see Lady Ascot, and then be off." 

Lord Ascot wished him kindly good by, and took up bis novel 
again. Charles went alone «p to Lady Ascot's room. 

He knocked at the door, and received no answer ; so he went 
in. Lady Ascot was there, although she had not answered him. 
She was sitting upright by iha "fire, slaring at the door, with her 
hands folded on her lap. A fine, brave-looking old lady at all 
times, but just now, Charles thought, with that sweet look of pity 
showing itself principally about the corners of the gentle old 
mouth, more noble-looking than ever ! 

" May I come in, Lady Ascot ? " said Charles. 

" My dearest own boy ! Tou must come in and sit down, 
Tou must be very quiet over it. Try not to malie a scene, my 
dear. I am not strong enough.* It has shaken me so terribly. 
1 heard you had cotne, and were with Ascot. And I have been 
trembhng in every limb. Not from terror so much of you in 
your anger, as because my conscience is not clear. I may have 
hidden tiling from you, Charles, which you ought to have known." 
And Lady Ascot began crying silently. 

Charles felt the blood going from Ids cheeks to his heart. Hia 
interview with Lord Ascot had made him suspect something fur- 
ther was wrong than what he knew of, and bis suspicions were 
getting stronger every moment. He sat down quite quietly, 
looking at Lady Ascot, and spoke not one word. Lady Ascot, 
wiping her eyes, went on ; and Charles's heart began to beat with 
a duD, heavy pulsation, like the feet of those who carry a coffin. 

" I ought to have told you what was going on between them 
before she went to old Lady Hainault. I ought to have told you 
of what went on before Lord Hainault was married. I can never 
forgave myself, Charles. Tou may upbraid me, and I will sit here 
and make not one excuse. But I must say that I never for one 
moment thought that she was anything more than light-headed. 
I — Lord I I never dreamt it would have come to this." 

" Are you speaking of Adelaide, Lady Ascot ? " said Charles. 

"Of course I am," she said, ^most peevishly. "If I had 

" Lady Ascot,'' said Charles, quietly, you are evidently speak- 
ing of something of which I have not heard. IVhat has Ade- 
laide done?" 

The old lady clasped her hands above her head. " O, weaiy, 
weary day ! And I thought that he had heard it all, and that 
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the blow was broken. The cowards ! thoy have left it fo a poor 
old woman to tell him at laisf." 

" Dear Lady Ascof, you evidently have not heard of what st 
terrible fete has befallen me. I am a ruined man, and I am very 
patient. 1 had one hope left in the world, and I fear that you 
are going to cut it away from me. I am very quiet, and will 
make no scene ; only tell me wliat has happened." 

" Adelaide 1 — be proud, Charles, he angry, furious, — you 
Eavenshoes can I — be a man, but don't look like that. Ade- 
lfu.de, dead to honor and good fame, has gone off with "Welter ! " 

Charles walked towards the door. 

" That is enough. Please let me go. I can't sland any more 
at present. You have been very kind to me and to her, and I 
thank you and bless you for it. The son of a bastard blesses 
you for it. Let me go, let me go." 

Lady Ascot had stepped a<!tively to the door, and had laid one 
hand on the door, and one on his breast. " You shall not go," 
she said, " fjll you have told me what you mean," 

" How ? I cannot stand any more at present." 

" "What do you mean by being tiie son of a bastard ? " 

"I am tie son of James, J&. Eavenshoe'a keeper. He was 
the illegitimate son of Mr. Petre Eavenshoe." 

"Who told you this?" said Lady Ascot, 

" Cuthbert." 

" How did he know it ? " 

Charles told her all. 

" So the priest has found that out, eh ? " said Lady Ascot, " It 
seems true " ; and, as she said so, she moved back from the door. 
" Go to your old bedroom, Charles. It will always be ready for 
you while this house is a house ; and come down to me presently, 
"Where is Lord Saltire?" 

" At Lord Segur's." 

Charles went out of the room, and out of the house, and was 
seen no more. Lady Ascot sat down by the fire again. 

"The one blow has softened the other," she said, "1 wiU 
never keep another secret after this. It was, for Alicia's salte 
and for Petre'a tJiat I did it ; and now see what has become of it. 
1 shall send for Lord Saltii'e, The boy must have his rights, 
and shall, too." 

So the brave old woman sat down and wrote to Lord Saltire. 
"We shall see what she wrote tp Mm in the proper place. Not 
now. She sat calmly and methodically writing, with her kind 
old face wreathing into a smile as she went on. And Charles,, 
the madman, left the house, and posted off lo London, only inten( 
on seeking to lose himself among the sordid crowd, so that no 
man he had ever called a friend should set eyes on him again. 
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OHAPTEE XXX. 

MR. SLOANE. 



Charles Eavenshob had committed suicide, — committed 
suicide as deliberately . as any maddened wretch had done that 
day in aU tlie wide, miserable world. He knew it well, and was 
determined to go on with it. He had not hung himself, or 
drowned himselfj but he had committed deEberate suicide, and 
he knew — knew well — that his ohatinacy would carry him 
through to tiie end. 

What is suicide, nine cases out of ten ? Any one can tell you, 
It is the act of a mad, proud coward, who flies, by hia own deed, 
not from humiliation or disgrace, but, as he fancies, irom feeling 
the consequences of them, — who flies to unknown, doubtfiil evils, 
sooner than bear positive, present, undoubted ones. All this had 
Charles done, buoying him up witli this excuse and that excuse, 
and fencying that he was behaving, the cur, like Bayard, or 
Lieutenant Willoughby, — a greater than Bayard, — all the 
time. 

The above is Charles's idea of tlie matter himself, put in the 
third person for form's sake. I don't agree with al! he says 
about himself, I don't deny that he did a very foolish thing, but 
I incline to believe that there was something noble and self-reliant 
in his doing it. Think a moment. He had only two courses 
open to him : the one (I put it coarsely) to eat humble pie, to go 
back to Cuthbert and Mackworth, and accept their offers ; the 
other, to do as he had done, — to go alone info the world, and 
stand by himself. He did the latter, as we shall see. He could 
not face Ravenshoe, or any eouoected with it, again. It had been 
proved that he was an unwilling impostor, of ba^e. low blood, and 
his sister, — ah, one more pang, poor heart I — his sister Ellen, 
what was she ? 

Little doubt, — little doubt! Better for both of them if they 
had never been born ! He was going to London, and, perhaps, 
might meet her there ! All the vice and misery of the country 
got thrown into that cesspool. When anything had got too foid 
for the pure country air, men said, Away with it ; throw it into 
the great dungnill, and let it rot there. Was he not going there- 
himself? It was fit she should be there before him! They 
would meet for certain ! 

How would they meet ? Would she bef in silks and satins, or 
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in rags ? flaunting in her carriage, or shivering in an archway ? 
What matter? was not shame the heritage of the "lower or- 
ders " ? The pleasures of the rich must he ministered to hy the 
" lower orders," or what was the use of money or rank ? Ho 
was one of the lower orders now. He must leam his lesson ; 
learn to cringe and whine hke the rest of them. It would he 
hard, but it must be learnt. The dogs rose against it sometimes, 
but it neser paid. 

The Devil was pretty busy with poor Charles in his despair, 
you see. This was all he had left after three and twenty years 
of careless idleness and luxury. His creed had been, " I am a 
Eavenahoe," and lo! one morning, he was a Ravenshoe no 
longer. A poor crow, that had been' fancying himself an eagle. 
A crow ! " By heavens," he thought, " he was not even that." A 
nonentity, turned into the world to find his own value ! "What 
were honor, honesty, virtue, to hira? Why, nothing, — ^wordsl 
He must truckle and pander for his living. Why not go back 
and truckie to Father Maekworth ? There was time yet. 

No! 

Why not? Was it pride only? We have no right to say 
what it was. If it was only pride, it was better than nothing. 
Better to have that straw only to cling to, than to he all alone in 
the great sea with nothing. We have seen that he has done 
Dothiog good, with circumstances all in his favor; let ua see if he 
can in any way hold his own, with circumstances all against 

"America?" he thought once. "They are aU gentlemen 
there. If I could only find her, and tesir her jewels off, we 
would go there togelhei'. But she must be found, — she must be 
found, I will never leave England till she goes with me. We 
shall he brought together. We shall see one another. I love 
Iier as I never loved her before. What a sweet, gentle little love 
she was ! My darling ! And, when I have kissed her, I never 
dreamed she was my sister. My pretty love 1 Ellen, Ellen, I 
am coming to yon. Where are you, my love?" 

He was alone, in a railway carriage, leaning out to catch the 
fresh wind, as he said this. " He said it once again, this time 
alond. " Where are you, my sister ? " 

Where was she ? Conld he have only seen ! We may be 
allowed to see, though he could not. Come forward into the great 
Babylon with me, while he is speeding on towards it; we will 
rejoin him in an instant. 

In a small, luxuriously-fnrniahed hall, there stands a beautiful 
woman, dressed modestly in the garb of a servant. She ia stand- 
ing with her arms folded, and a cold, stem, eurioua look on her 
face. She is looking towards the hall-door, which is held open 
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by a footman. She is waiting for some one who is coming in ; 
and two travellers enter, a man and a woman, Sbe goes up to 
the woman, and says quietly, "I bid you welcome, madam.'' 
Who are these people ? Is that waiting-woman Ellen ? and these 
travellers, are they Lord Welter and Adelaide ? Let us get back 
to poor Charles ; better be v/ith bim than here ! 

We must follow him closely. We must see why, in his de- 
spair, he took the extraordinary resolution that he did. Not that 
I shall take any particular pains to follow the exact process of 
his mind in arriving at his determination. If the story has 
hitherto been told well \t will appear nothing extraordinary, and, 
if otherwise, an intelligent reader would very soon detect any 
attempt at bolstering up iil-told iacis by elaborate, soul-aiialyziiig 
theories. 

He could have wished the train would have run on forever; 
but he was aroused by the lights growing thicker and more bril- 
liant, and he felt that they were nearing London, and tliat the 
time for action was come. 

The great plunge was taken, and he was alone in the cold 
street, — alone, save for the man who carried his baggage. He 
stood for a moment or so, confused with the rush of carriages of 
all sorts which were taking the people from the train, till he was 
aroused by the man asking him whei-e he was to go to. 

Charles said, without thinking, "The Warwick Hotel." and 
thither they went. For a moment he regretted that he liad said 
so, but the next moment he said, aioud, " Let us eat and drink, 
for to-moiTow wc die ! " 

The man turned round, and begged his pardon, Charles did 
not answer him ; and the man went on, wondering what sort of 
young gentleman he had got hold of. 

The good landlord was glad to see him. Would he have din- 
ner? — a hit of flsh and a lamb chop, for instance? Then it 
suddenly struck Charles that he was hungry, — raveoous. He 
laughed aloud at the idea ; and the landlord laughed (oo, and 
rubbed his hands. Should it be whiiiag or smelts now ? ho 
asked. 

" Anything," said Charles, " so long as you feed me quick. 
And give me wine, will you, of some sort ; I want to drink. 
Give me sherry, will you ? And I say, let me taste some now, 
and then I can see if I like it. I am very particular about my 
wine, you must know." 

In a few minutes a waiter brought in a glass of wine, and 
waited to know how Charles liked it. He told the man he could 
go, and he would tell him at dinner-time. When the man was 
gone, he looked at the wine with a smile. Then he took it up, 
and poured it into the coal-scuttle. 
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" JTot yef," he said, " not yet ! I '11 try something else before I 
try (fl di'ink my froubJes away." And then lie plunged into the 
Times. 

He had no sooner convinced himself tliat Lord Aberdeen was 
tampering with the honor of the country by not declaring war, 
tlian he found himself profoundly considering, what had caused 
that great statesman to elope with Adelaide, and whether, in case 
of a RnsaaJi war, Lady Ascot would possibly convict Father' 
Mackworth of having caused it. Then Lady Ascot came into 
the room with a large bottle of mediciue and a Testament, an- 
nouncing tliat she was going to attend a sick gun-boat. And 
then, juat as he began to see that he was getting sleepy, to sleep 
he went, fast as a top. 

Half an hour's sleep restored him, and dinner made things look 
different. " After alV' he said, as he sipped his wine, " here is 
only the world on the one side and I on the other. I am utterly 
reckless, and can sink no further. I will gel all the pleasure out 
of life that 1 can, honestly ; for I am an honest man still, and 
mean to be. I love you, Madame Adelwde, and you have used 
me worse than a hound, and made me desperate. If he marries 
you, 1 will come forward some day, and disgrace you. If you 
had only waited till you knew everything, I could have forgiven 
you. I '11 get a place as a footman, and telk about you in the 
Bervanfs' hall. All Iiondon shall knowyou were engaged to me." 

" Poor, dear, pretty Adelsude ; as if I would ever hurt a hair 
of your head, my sweet love ! SiUy — " 

The landlord came in. There was most excellent company in 
the smoking-room. Would he condescend to join them ? 

Company and tohacco ! Chai-les would certainly join them ; 
80 he had his wine carried in. 

There was a fat gentleman, with a snub nose, who was a Con- 
servative. There was a tall gentleman, with a long nose, who 
was Liberal. There was a short gentleman, with no particular 
kind of nose, who was Radical. There was a handsome gentle- 
man, with big whiskers, who was commercial ; and there was a 
gentleman with bandy legs, who was horsy. 

I strongly object to using a slang adjective, if any other can be 
got to supply its place ; but by doing so sometimes one avoids a 
periphrasis, and does not spoil one's period. Thus, I know of no 
predicate for a gentleman with a particular sort of hair, com- 
plexion, dress, whiskers, and legs, except the one I have used 
above, and so it must stand. 

As Providence would have it, Cliarles sat down between the 
landlord and tlie horsy man, away from the others. He smoked 
his cigar, and listened to the conversation. 

The Conservative gentleman coalesced with the Liberal gen- 
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tleman on tlie subject of Lord Aberdeen's having aold tie coun- 
try to the Russians ; the Eadical gentleman also came over to 
tliem on tiiat subject ; and for a time the opposition seemed to 
hold an overwhelming majority, and to be merely allowing Aber- 
deen's government to hold place longer, that they might commit 
themselves deeper. In fact, things seemed to be going all one 
way, as is often the case in coalition ministries just before a grand 
•crash, when the Radical gentleman caused a violent split in the 
cabinet by saying that the whole complication had been brought 
about by the machinations of the ai'istocracy, — which assei'tion 
caused the Conservative gentleman to retort in unmeasured lan- 
guage ; and then the Liberal gentleman, trying to trim, found 
himself distrusted and despised by both parties. Charles listened 
to them, amused for the time to hear them quoting, quite micon- 
Bdously, whole sentences out of their respective leading papers, 
and then was distracted by the horsy man saying to him, — 

" Dam politics ! What horse will win the Derby, sir ? " 

" Haphazard," said Charles, promptly. This, please to remem- 
ber, was Lord Ascot's horae, which we have seen before. 

The landlord immediately drew closer up. 

The horsy man looked at Charles, and said, " H'm ; and what 
has made my lord sci-atch him for the Two Thousand, sir ? " 

And so on. We have something to do with Haphazard's win- 
ning the Derby, as we shall see ; and we have still more to do 
with the result of Charles's conversaiion with the " horsy man." 
But we have certainly nothing to do with a wordy discussion 
about the various horses which stood well for the great race, 
(wicked, lovely darlings, how many souls of heroes have they 
sent to Hades !) and so we will spare the i-eader. The conclu- 
sion of their conversation was the only important part of it. 

■ Charles said to the horsy man on the stairs, " Now you know 
everything. I am penniless, friendless, and nameless. Can you 
put me in the way of earning my living honestly ? " 

And he said, " I can, and I will. This gentleman is a fast man, 
but he is rich. You '11 have your own way. Maybe you '11 see 
some queer things, but what odds ? " 

" None to me," said Charles ; " 1 can always leave him." 

" And go back to your fnends, like a wise young gentleman, 
eh ? " said the other, kindly. 

" I am not a gentleman," said Charles. " I told you so before. 
I am a gamekeeper's son ; I swear to you I am. I have been 
petted and pampered till I look like one, but 1 am not," 

" You are a deuced good imitation," said the other. " Good- 
night ; come to me at nine, mind," 

At this time, Lady Ascot had despatched her letter to Lord 
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Saltire, and had asked for Charles. The groom of the chamhera 
said that Mr. Ravenshoe had left the house imtaediately after 
his interview with her ladyship, three hours before. 

She started up. " Gone I — Whither ? " 

" To Twjford, my lady." 

" Send after him, you idiot ! Send the grooms after him on 
all my lord's horses. Send a lad on Haphazard, and let him 
race the train to Ivondon. Send the police ! He has stolen my 
purse, with ten thousand gold guineas in it! — I swear he has. 
Have him hound hiuid and foot, and bring him baclt, on. your 
life. If you stay there I will kill you ! " 

The violent old animal nature, dammed up so long by creeds 
and formulas, had broken out at last. The decorous Lady Ascot 
was transformed in one instant into a terrible, gray-headed, 
magnificent old Alecto, hurling her awful words abroad in a 
sharp, snarling voice, that made the hair of him that heard it to 
creep upon his head. The man fled, and shut Lady Ascot in 
alone. 

She walked across the room, and beat her ■withered old hands 
against the wall. " 0, miserable, wicked old woman ! " she cried 
aloud, 'i How surely have your sins found yon out ! After con- 
cealing a crime for so many yeai-s, to find the judgment fell on 
such an innocent and beloved head ! Alicia, Alicia, I did tliia 
for your sake. Chai'Ies, Charles, come back to the old woman 
before she dies, and tell her you for^ve her." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

LIEUTENAHT HOROTT, 

Charibs had always been passionately fond of horses, and of 
riding. He was a consummate horseman, and was so perfectly 
accomplished in everything relating to horses, that I really believe 
that in lime lie might actually have risen to the dizzy height of 
being stud-groom to a great gentleman or nobleman. He had 
been brought up in a great horse-riding house, and had actually 
. gained so much experience, and had BO much to say on matters 
of this kind, that once, at Oxford, a promising young nobleman 
cast, so to speak, an adverse opinion of Charles's into George 
Simmonds's own face. Mr. Simmonds looked round on the of- 
fender mildly and compassionately, and said, " If any undergrad- 
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Bate cottid know, my lord, tbat undergraduata'a name would be 
Eavenshoe of Paul's. But he is young, my lord. And, in con- 
sequence, ignorant." His lordship didn't say anything after that. 

I have kept this fact in the background rather, hitherto, because 
it has not l>een of any gi-eat consequence. It becomes of some 
consequence now, for the first time. I enlarged a httle on Charles 
being a rowing man, because rowing and training had, for good 
OP for evil, a certain effect on his character. (Whether for good 
or for evil, you must determine for youi-selves.) And I now 
mention the fact of his being a consummate horseman, because a 
considerable part of the incidents which follow arise from the 
fact. 

Don't think for one moment that you are going to be bored by 
stable talk. You will have simply none of it. It only amounts 
to this, — that Charles, being fond of horses, took up with a cer- 
tain line of life, and in that line of life met with certain adven- 
tures which have made his history worth relating. 

When he met the '• horsy " man next morning, ho was not 
dressed like a gentleman. In his store he liad some old clothes, 
which he used to wear at Ravtnshoe, in the merry old days when 
he would he up with daylight lo exercise the horses on the moor, 
— -cord trousers, and so on, which, being now old and worn, made 
him look uncommonly like a groom out of place. And what con- 
tributed to the delusion was, that for the first time in his life he 
wore no shirt-coUar, but tdlowed his blue-spotted neckcloth to 
boi-der on his hoaest red face, without one single quarter of an 
inch of linen. And, if it ever pleases your lordship's noble excel- 
lence to look like a blackguard for any reason, allow me to rec- 
ommend you to wear a dark neckiie and no collar. Tour success 
will be beyond your utmost hopes. 

Charles met his new friend in the bar, and touched his hat to 
him. His friend laughed, and said, that would do, hut asked how 
long he thought he could keep that sort of thing going. Charles 
said, as long as was necessary ; and they went out together. 

They walked as fer as a street leading out of one of the largest 
and best squares (I mean B — Ig — e Sq — e, but I don't Hke to 
write it at full length), and stopped at the door of a handsome 
shop. Charles knew enough of London to surmise that the first 
floor was let to a man of some wealth ; and he was right. 

The door was opened, and his friend was shown np-stairs, while 
he was told to wait in the hall. Now ChM-les began to perceive, 
with considerable amusement, that he was acting a part, — that 
he was playing, so to speak, at being something ofher than what 
he really was, — and tliat he was perhaps overdoing it. lu this 
house, which yesterday he would have entered as an equal, he 
was how playing at being a servant. It was immensely a 
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He wiped his shoes very clean, and sat down on a bench in the 
hall, with his hat between his knees, as he had seen grooms do. 
It is no nse' wondering ; one never finds out anything by that. 
But I do wonder, nevertlieless, whether Charles, had he only 
known in what relation the master of that honse stood to himself, 
would or would not have set the house on fire, or cut its owner's 
throat. When he did find out, he did neither the one thing nor 
the other ; but he had been a good deal tamed by that lime. 

Presently a ser\-ant came down, and, eying Charles curiously 
as a prospective fellow-servant, told him civilly to walk wp-stairs. 

He went up. The room was one of a handsome snile, and 
overlooked the street. Oliarles saw at a glance that it was the 
room of a great dandy, — a dandy, if not of the first water, most 
assuredly high up in the second. Two things only jarred on his 
eye, in his hurried glance round the room. There was too much 
bric-a-hrae, and too many flowers. " I wonder if he is a gentle- 
man," thought Charles, His friend of the night before was stand- 
ing in a respectful attitude, leaning on the back of a chair ; and 
Charles looked round for the master of the house eagerly. He 
had to cast his eyes downwai'd to see him, for he was lying back 
on an easy-chair, half hidden by the breakfast-table. 

There he was, — Charles's master ; the man who was going to 
buy him. Charles cast one intensely eager glance at him, and 
was satisfied. " He will do at a pinch," said he to himself. 

There were a great many handsome and splendid things in 
that room ; but the owner of them was by far the handsomest 
and most splendid thii^ there. 

He was a young man, with very pale and delicate features, and 
a singularly amiable cast of face, who wore a moustache, with the 
long whiskers which were just then coming into fashion ; and he 
was dressed in a splendid uniform of blue, gold, and scarlet, for 
he had been on duty that morning, and had just come in. His 
sabre was cast upon the floor before him, and his shako was on 
the table. As Charles looked at him, he passed his hand over 
his hair. There was one ring on it, but simk a ring ! " That 's a 
high-bred hand enough," said Charles to himself; "and he hasn't 
got too much jewelry on him. I wonder who the deuce he is ! " 

" This is the young man, sir," said Charles's new friend. 

Lieutenant Hornby was looking at Charles, and, after a pause, 
said, — 

" I take him on your recommendation, Sloane. I have no 
doubt he will do. He seems a good fellow. You are a good 
fellow, ain't you ? " he continued, addi-essing Charles personally, 
with that happy, graceful insolence which is the peculiar prop- 
erty of prosperous and entirely amiable young men, and which 
charms one in spile of oue's self. 
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Charles replied, "1 am quarrelsome sometimes among my 
equals, but I am always good-tempered among horses." 

" That will do very well. You may punch the other two lads' 
heads as much aa you like. They don't mind me ; perhaps they 
may you. You will be over them. You will have the manage- 
ment of everything. You will have unlimited opportunities of 
robbing and plundering me, with an entire absence of all chanee 
of detection. But you won't do it. It is n't your line, I saw at 
once. Let me look at your hand." 

Charles gave him the great ribbed paw which served him in 
that capacity. And Hornby said, — 

" Ha ! Gentleman's hand. No business of mine. Don't wear 
that ring, will you ? A groom must n't wear such rings as that. 
Any character ? " 

Charles showed him the letter Lord Ascot had written. 

" Lord Ascot, eh ? 1 know Lord Welter, slightly." 

" The deuce you do," thought Charles. 

" Were you in Lord Ascot's stables ? " 

" No, air. I am the son of Squire Eavenshoe's gamekeeper. 
The Eavenshoea and my Lord Ascot'i funily are coanected by 
marriage. Eavenshoe is in the west co ntry s Lo d Ascot 
knows me by repute, sir, and ha a good op on of me 

" It is perfectly satisfactory. Sloane w II yo p 1 m in the 
way of his duties. Make the other lid nd la 1 thit he is 
master, will you ? You may go 



CHAPTEE XXXII. 

SOME OF THE HUMOBS OF A LONDON MEWS. 

So, pursuing the course of our story, we have bixiught, our- 
selves to the present extraordinary position. That Charles Ea- 
venshoe, of Eavenshoe, in the county Devonshire, Esquire, and 
sometime of St. Paul's CoUege, Oxford, had hired himself out as 
groom to Lieutenant Hornby, of the 140lh Hussara, and that also 
the above-named Charles Eavenshoe was not, and never had 
been, Charles Eavenshoe at all, but somebody else all the time, 
to wit, Charles Horton, a gamekeeper's son, if indeed he was 
even this, having been christened under a false name. 

The wtuation is so extraordinary and so sad that, having taken 
the tragical view of it in the previous chapter, we must of neces- 
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wty be^n to look on. the brighter side of it now. And this is the 
better art, because it is exactly what Charles began to do himselfi 

One blow succeeded the other so rapidly, tlie utter bouleverse- 
ment of all that he cared about in the world. Fafber, friends, 
position, mistress, all lost in one day, had bi'ought on a kind of 
light-hearted desperation, which had the effect of making liim 
seek company, and talk boisterously and loud all day. It was 
not unnatural in so young and vigorous a man. But if he woke 
in the night, there was tlie cold claw grasping his heart Well, 
I said we would have none of this at present, and we won't. 

Patient old earlh, intent only on doing her duty in her set 
courses, and unmindful of the mites which had been set to make 
love or war on her bosom, and the least of whom was worth her 
whole well-organized mass, had rolled on and on, until, by bring- 
ing that portion of her which contains the island of Britain grad- 
uidly in greater proximity to the sun, she had produced that 
state of things on that particular part of her which is known 
among mortals as spring. Now, I am very anxious to please all 
parties. Some people like a little circumlocution, and for tliem 
the above paragraph was written ; others do not, and for them I 
state that it was the latter end of May, and beg them not to read 
the above flight of fancy, but to consider it as never having been 
written. 

It was spring. On the sea^-coast, the watchers at the light- 
houses and the preventive stations began to walk about in their 
ehirt-sleeves, and trim up their patches of spray-beaten garden, 
hedged with tree-mallow and tamarisk, and to tliank God tliat 
the long, howling winter nights were past for a time. The fish- 
ermen shouted merrily one to another as they put off from shore, 
no longer dreading a twelve hours' pui^tory of sleet and freezing 
mist and snow, saying to one another how green the land looked, 
and how pleasant mackerel time was, after alL Their wives, 
light-hearted at the thought that the 'wild winter was past, and 
that they were not widows, brought their work oat to the doors, 
and gossiped pleasantly in the sun, while some of the bolder boys 
began to jiaddle about in the surf, and try to believe tliat the 
Gulf Stream had come in, and that it was summer again, and 
not only spring. 

In inland country places the barley was all in and springing, 
the meadows were all bush-harrowed, rolled, and laid up for hay ; 
nay, in early places, brimful of grass, spangled with purple or- 
chises, and in moist rich places golden with marsh marigold, over 
which the southwest wind passed pleasantly, bringing a sweet 
perfiime of growing vegetation, which gave those who smelt it a 
tendency to lean against gates and stiles and such places, and 
think what a delicious season it was, and wish it were to last for- 
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ever. The young men began to slip away from work somewhat 
early of an evening, not (as now) to the parode-ground, or the 
butts, but lo take their turn at the wicket on tlie green, where 
Sir John {our young Jandloi-d) was to be found in a scarlet flan- 
.nel ahirt, bowling away like a eatapult, at all comers, till the sec- 
ond bell began to ring, and he had to dash off and dress. Now 
lovers walking by moonlight in deep-banked lanes began to no- 
tice how dark and broad the shadows grew, and to wait at the 
lane's end by the river, to listen fo the nightingale, with his 
breast ag^nst tlie thorn, railing on from height to height of 
melodious passion, -petulant at hia want of art, till he broke into 
one wild jubilant burst, and ceased, leaving night silent, save for 
the whispering of new-boni insects, and tie creeping sound of 
reviving vegetation. 

Spring. The great renewal of the lease. The time when 
nature-worshippers make good resolutions, to be very often brok- 
en before the leaves falL The lime the country becomes once 
more habitable and agreeable. Does it make any difference in 
the hundred miles of brick iind mortar called London, save, in so 
far as it makes every reasonable Christian pack up his portman- 
teau aud fly to the green fields and lover's lanes before-mentioned 
(though it takes two people for the latter sort of business) ? 
Why, yes ; it makes a difference to London certainly, by bring- 
ing somewhere about 10,000 people, who have got sick of shoot- 
ing and hunting through tlie winter months, swarming into the 
west end of it, and making it what is called full. 

I don't know that they are wrong after all, for London is a 
mighty pleasant place in the season (we don't call it spring on 
the paving-stonea). At this time the windows of the great 
houses in the squares begin to be brilliant with flowers ; and, un- 
der the awnings of the balconies, one sees women moving about 
in the shadow. Now, all through the short night, one hears tlie 
ceaseless low rolling thunder of beautifiil carriages, and in the 
daytime also the noise ceases not. All through the west end of 
the town there is a smell of flowers, of fresh-watered roads, and 
Macassar oil; while at Covent Garden, the scent of the peaches 
and pine-apples begins to prevail over that of rotten cabbage- 
stalks. The fiddlei^ are all fiddling away at concert pilch for 
their lives, the actora are all acting their very hardest, and the 
men who look after the horses have never a minute to call their 
own, day or night. 

It is neither to dukes nor duchesses, to actors nor fiddlers, that 
we must turn our attention just now, but to a man who was sit- 
ting in a wheelbarrow watching a tame jackdaw. 

The place was a London mews, behind one of the great squares, 
' — the time was afternoon. The weather was warm and sunny. 
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All the pvoprietors of the horses were out riding or driviag, and 
HO the stables were empty and the mews were quiet. 

This was about a week after Cliaries's degradation, almost tie 
first hour he had to himself in the daytime, and so he sat ponder- 
ing on his unhappy lot. 

Lord Ballyroundtower's coachman's wife waa hanging out the 
clotiies. She was an Irishwoman off the estate (his lordship's 
Irish residences, I see, on referring to the peerage, are, " The 
Grove," Blarney, and " Swatewathers," near Avoca). When I 
say that she was hanging out the clolhies I am hardly correct, for 
ehe was only fixing the lines up to do so, and being of short 
stature, and having to reach, was naturally showing her heels, 
and the jackdaw perceiving this, began to hop stealthily across 
the yard. Charles saw what was coming, and became deeply 
interested. He would not have spoken for his life. The jackdaw 
sidied up to her, and began digging into her tendon Achilles with 
his hard bill with a force and rapidity which showed that he was 
fully aware of the fact that the amusement, lite most pleasant 
things, could not last long, and mast therefore he made the most 
of. Some women would have screamed and faced i-ound at the 
first assault. Not so our Irish friend. She endured the anguish 
until she had succeeded in fastening the clothes-line round the 
post, and then she turned round on the jackdaw, who had flutter- 
ed away to a safe distance, and denounced him. 

" Bad cess to ye, ye impident divvle, sure it's Sathan's own 
sister's son ye are, ye dirty prothestant^ pecking at the hales of 
an honest wonian, daughter of my lord's own man, Corny O'Brine, 
as was a dale hether nor them as sits on wiialebarrows and sets 
ye on too't — (this was levelled at Charles, so ho politely took 
off his cap and bowed). 

" Though, God forgive me, there 's some sitting on whalehar- 
rows as should be sitting in drawing-rooms may be (here the 
jackdaw raised one foot, and sfud "Jark"). Get out, ye baste, 
don't ye hear me blessed lady's own bird swearing at ye, like a 
gentleman's bird as he is. A pretty dear." 

This waa strictly true. Lord Ballyroundtower's brother, the 
Honorable Frederick Mulligan, was a lieutenant in the navy. 
A short time before this, being on the Australian station, and 
wishing to make his sister-in-law a handsome present, he had 
commissioned a Sidney Jew bird-dealer to get Mm a sulphur- 
crested cockatoo, price no object, but the best talker in the colony. 
The Jew faithfully performed his behest ; he got him the best 
talking cockatoo in the colony, and the Hon. Fred, brought it 
home in triumph to his sister-in-law's drawing-room in Belgrave 
Sqmre. 

TliB bird was a beautiful fallier. There was no doubt about 
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that. It had such aa amazingly distinct enunciation. But then 
the bird was not always discreet. Nay, to go further, tlie bird 
never mas discreet He had been educated by a convict bulloct- 
driver, and finished off by the sailors on boai-d H. M. S. Actteon, 
and really you know, sometimes he did say things he ought not 
to have said. It was all very well pretending that you could n't 
hear him, hut it rendered conversation impossible. You, were 
always in agony at what was to come next. One afternoon a 
great many people were there, caUing. Old Lady Hainault was 
there. The bird was worse than ever. Everybody tiied to 
avoid a silence, but it came, inexorably. That awful old woman, 
Lady Hainault, broke it by saying that she thought Fred Mulli- 
gan must have been giving the bii-d private lessons himself. 
After ihat, you know, it would n't do. Fred might be angry, but 
the bird must go to the mews. 

So there the bird was, swearing dreadfully at the jackdaw. At 
Jast her ladyship's pug dog, who was staying with the coachman 
for medical treatment, got excited, bundled out of the house, and 
attacked the jackdaw. The jackdaw formed square to resist 
cavalry, and sent the d(^ howhng into the house again quicker 
than he came out. After which the bird harked, and came and 
sat ou the dunghill by Charles, 

The mews itself, as I said, was very quiet, wiih a smell of 
stable, subdued by a fresh scent of sprinkled wafor ; hut at the 
upper end it joined a street leading from Belgrave Square towards 
the Park, which was by no means quiet, and which smelt of 
geraniums and heliotropes. Carriage after carriage went blaz- 
ing past the end of the mews, along tliia street, like ligures across 
the disk of a magic lantern. Some had scarlet breeches, and 
some blue ; and there were pink bonnets, and yellow bonnets, and 
Magenta bonnets ; and Charles sat on the wheelbarrow by the 
dunghill, and looked at it all, perfecily contented. ' 

A stray dog loimged in out of the street. It was a cur dog, — 
that any one might see. It was a dog which had bit its rope and 
run away, for the rope was round its neck now ; and it was a 
thirsty dog, for it went up to the pump and licked the stones. 
Charles went and pumped for it, and it drank. Then, evidently 
considering that Charles, by his act of good nature, had acquired 
authority over its person, and having tried to do without a master 
already, and having found it would n't do, it sat down beside 
Charles and declined to proceed any further. 

There was a public-house at the corner of the mews, where it 
joined the street ; and on the other side of the street you could 
see one house. No. 16. The footman of No. 16 was in the area, 
looking through the railings. A tiiiraty man came to the public- 
house on horseback, aud drank a pot of beer at a draught, turn- 
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ing the pot upside down. It was too much for the ibotmaa, who 
disappeared. 

Next came a hutcher with a tray of meat, who turned info the 
area of No. 16, and left tlie gat« open. After him came a blind 
man, led by a dog. The dog, instead of going straight on, turned 
down the area steps after the butcher. The hiind man tbought 
he was going round the comer. Cbarles saw what would happen; 
hut, before he had time to ery out, the blind man had plunged 
headlong down the area steps and disappeared, while from the 
bottom, as from the pit, arose the curses of the butcher. 

Charles and others assisted the blind man up, gave him some 
beer, and set him on his way. Charles watched him. After he 
had gone a little way, he began striking spitefully at where he 
thought his dog was, with his stick. The dog was eyidently used 
to this amusement, and dexterously avoided the blows. Finding 
vertical blows of no avail, the bhnd man ti-ied horizontal ones, 
and caught an old gentleman across the shins, making him drop 
his umbrella and catch up his leg. The blind man promptly asked 
an alms from him, and, not getting one, turned the corner ; and 
Charles saw him no more. 

The hot street and, beyond, the square, the dusty lilacs and 
laburnums, and the crimson hawthorns. What a day for a bathe ! 
outside the gentle surf, with the sunny headlands right and left, 
and the moor sleeping quietly in the afternoon sunlight, and Lun- 
dy, like a faint blue cloud on the Atlantic horizon, and the old 
house. — He was away at Kavenshoe on a May afternoon. 

They say poets are never sane ; but are they ever mad ? 
Never. Even old Cowper saved himself from actual madness 
by using his imagination. Charles was no poet; but he was a 
good day-dreamer, and so no%v, instead of maddening himself in 
his squalid brick prison, he was away in the old bay, bathing and 
fishing, and wandering up the old stream, breast high among 
king-tern under the shadowy oaks. 

Bricks and mortar, carriages and footmen, wheelbaiTows and 
dunghills, all came back in one moment, and settled on his out- 
ward senses with a jar. For there was a rattle of horse's feet on 
the stones, and the clank of a sabre, and Lieutenant Hornby, of 
file 140th Hussars {Prince Arlhur'a Own), came branking into 
the yard, with two hundred pounds' worth of trappings on him, 
looking out for his servant. He was certainly a splendid fellow, 
and Charles looked at him with a certain kind of pride, as on 
something that he had a share in. 

" Come round to the front door, Horton, and take my horse up 
to the barracks " (the Queen had been to the station that morn- 
ing, and his guard was over). 

Charles walked beside Mm round into Grosvcnor Place. He 
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could not avoid stealing a glance up at the magniScent apparition 
beside him ; and, as he did so, he met a pair of kind, gray eyes 
looking down on him. 

" You mustn't sit and mope there, Horton," said the lieuten- 
ant; "it never does to mope. I know it is iafemally hard to 
help it ; and of course you can't associate widi servants, and that 
sort of thing, at first; but you will get used to it. If you think 
I don't know you are a gentleman, you are mistaken, I don't 
know who you are, and shall not try to find out. I'll lend yow 
books, or anything of that sort ; but you must n't brood over it. 
I can't stand seeing my fellows wretched, more especially a fel- 
low like you." 

If it had been to save his life, Charles couldn't say a word. 
He looked up at the heutenant, and nodded his head. The lien- 
tenant understood him well enough, and said to himself, — 

"Poov fellow!" 

So there arose between these two a feeling which lightened 
Charles's servitude, and which, before the end came, had grown 
into a liking. Charles's vengeance was not for Hornby, for the 
injury did not come from him. His vengeance was reserved for 
another, and we shall see how he took it. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A GLIMPSE OF SOME OLD FKIENDS. 

HiTHEKTo I have been able to follow Charles right on, with- 
out leaving him for one instant : now, however, that he is reduced 
to sitting on a wheelbarrow in a stable-yard, we must see a littie 
less of him. He is, of course, our principal object ; but he has 
removed himself from the immediate sphere of all our other 
acquMntances, and so we must look up some of them, and see 
how far they, though absent, are acting on his destiny, — nay, we 
must look up every one of them sooner or later, for there is not 
one who is not in some way concerned in his adventures, past 
and future. 

By reason of her age, her sex, and her rank, my Lady Ascot 
clsums our attention first. We lefl the dear old woman in a ter- 
rible taking, on finding that Charles had suddenly left the house 
and disappeared. Her wrath gave way to tears, and her tears 
to memory. Bitterly she blamed herself now for what seemed, 
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jeara ago, such a harmless deceit. It was not too late. Chariea 
might be found; would come back, surely, — would come back 
to his poor old aunt ! He would never, — hush ! it won't do to 
think of that 1 

Lady Ascot thought of a brilliant plan, and put it into imme- 
diate execution. She communicated with Mr. Scotland Yard, 
the eminent ex-detecttve officer, forwarding a close description of 
Charles, and a request that he might be found, alive or dead, 
immediately. Her efforts were crowned with immediate and 
unlooked-for success. In a week's time the detective had discov- 
ered, not one Charles Eavenshoe, but three, from which her 
ladyship might take her choice. But the worst of it was that 
neither of the three was Charles Ravenshoe. There was a 
remarkable point of similarity between Charles and them, cer- 
tsunly; and that point was, that they were all three young 
gentlemen under a cloud, and had all three dark hair and promi- 
nent features. Here the similarity ended. 

The first of the cases placed so promptly before her ladyship 
by Inspector Yard presented some startling features of sinjilarity 
with that of Charles. The young gentleman was from the West 
of England, had been at college somewhere, had been extrava- 
gant ( " God bless him, poor dear I when lived a Ravenshoe that 
wasn't?" thought Lady Ascot), had been crossed in love, the 
inspector believed (Lady Ascot, thought she had got her fish), 
and was now in the Coldbath Fields Prison, doing two years' 
hard labor fSr swindling, of which two months were yet to run. 
The inspector would let her ladyship know the day of his 
releaso. 

This could not be Charles: and the next young gentleman 
offered to her notice was a worse shot than the otlier. He also 
was dark-haired ; but here at once all resemblance ceased. This 
one had started in life with an ensigney in the line. He had 
embezzled the mess-funds, had been to California, had enlii^ted, 
descried, and sold his kit, been a billiard-marker, had come into 
some property, had spent it, had enlisted again, had been impris- 
oned for a year and dischai'ged, — here Lady Ascot would read 
no more, but laid down the letter, saying, " Pish ! " 

But the inspector's cup was not yet full. The unhappy man 
was acting from uncertain information, he says. He affirmed, 
throughout all the long and acrimonious discussion which fol- 
lowei^ that his only instructions were to find a young gentleman 
with dark hair and a hook nose. If this be the case, he may 
possibly be excused for catching a curly-headed httle Jew of 
sixteen, who was drinking himself to death in a public house off 
Regent Street, and producing him as Charles Ravenshoe. His 
name was Cohen, and he had stolen some money from his father 
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Hnd gone to the races. This was so utterly the wrong article, 
that Lady Ascot wrote a violent letter to the ex-inspector, of 
such an extreme character, that he replied by informing her 
ladyship that he had sent her letter to his lawyer. A very pretty 
quarrel followed, which I have not time io describe. 

Ho tidings of Charles 1 He had hidden himself too effectu- 
ally! So the old woman wept and watched, — watched for her 
darKng who came not, and for the ruin that she saw settling 
down upon her house like a dark cloud, that grew evermore 
darker. 

And little Mary had packed up her hoxes and passed out of 
the old house, with the hard, bitter world bdbre her. Father 
Mackworth had met her in the hall, and had shaken hands with 
her in silence. He loved her, in his way, so much, that he cared 
not to say anything. Cuthbert was outside, waiting to hand her 
to her c^riage. When she was seated he said, " I shall write 
to you, Mary, for I can't say all I would." And then he opened 
the door and kissed her affectionately; then the carriage went 
on, and before it entered the wood, she had a glimpse of the gray 
old house, and Cuthhert on the steps before the porch, bare- 
headed, waving his hand i then it was among the trees, and she 
had seen the last of him forever; then she buried her iace in her 
hands, and knew, for the first lime, perhaps, how well she had 
loved him. 

She was going, as we know, to be nursery-goveniess to the 
orphan children of Lord Hainault's brother. She went straight 
to London to assume her charge. It was very late when she 
■ got to Paddinglon. One of Lord Hainault's CEuriages was wwt- 
ing for her, and she was whirled through " the season " to Gros- 
vcnor Square. Then she had to wait alone into the great lighted 
hall, with the servants standing right and left, and looking at 
nothing, as well-hred servants are bound to do. She wished for 
a moment that the poor little governess had heen allowed to 
come in a cab. 

The groom of the chambers informed her that her ladyship 
had gone out, and would not be home till late ; that his lordship 
was dressing; and that dinner was ready in Miss Corby's room 
whenever she pleased. 

So she went up. She did not eat much dinner ; the steward's- 
roora boy in attendance had his foolish heart moved to pity by 
seeing how poor an appetite she had, when he thought what he 
could have done in that Une too. 

Presently she asked the lad where was the nursery. The 
second door to lie right. When all was quiet she opened her 
door, and thought she would go and see the children asleep. At 
that moment the nursery-door opened and a tall, handsome, quipl> 
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looking man came out. It was Lord Hainault ; she had seen 
him before. 

" I like this," said she, as she drew back. " It was kind of 
him to go and see his brother's children l)efore iie went out"j 
"and so she went into the nursery. 

An old nurse was sitting by the fire sewing. The two elder 
children were asleep; but the youngest, an audacious young 
sinner of three, had refused to do anything of the kind until the 
cat came to bed with him. The nursery cat being at that time 
out a-walking on the leads, the nursemiwd had been despatched 
to borrow one from the kitchen. At this state of affairs Mary 
entered. The nurse rose, and curtsied, and flie rebel clambered 
on her knee, and took her info his confidence. He told her that 
that day, while walking in the square, he had seen a chimney- 
sweep ; that he had called to Gus and Flora to come and look ; 
that Gus had been in time and seen him go round the corner, but 
that Flora had come too late, and cried, and so Gus had lent her 
his hoop and she had lefl off, &&, &c. After a time he requested 
to be allowed to say his prayers to her ; to which the nurse 
objected, on the theological ground that he had said them twice 
already that evening, which was once more than was usually 
allowed. Soon after this the little head lay heavy on Mai-y's 
arm, and the little hand loosed its hold on hers, and the child 
was asleep. 

She left the nursery with a lightened heart; but, nevertheless, 
she cried herself to sleep. " I wonder, shall I like Lady Hain- 
ault ; Charles used to. But she is very proud, I believe. I can- 
not remember much of her. — How those carriages growl and 
roll, almost like the sea at dear old Eavenshoe." Then, after a 
time, she slept. 

There was a light in her eyes, not of dawn, which woke her. 
A tall, handsome woman, in silk and jewels, came and knelt be- 
side her and kissed her ; and said that, now her old home was 
broken up, she must make one there, and be a sister to her, and 
many other kind words of the same sort. It was Lady Hainault 
(the long Burton girl, as Madame Adelaide called her) come home 
from her last party ; and in such kind keeping I think we may 
leave little Mary for the present. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

IS WHICH FRESH MISCHIEF IS BREWED. 

Charles's duties were light enough ; he often wished they had 
been heavier. There were such long idle periods left for thinking 
and brooding. Ho rather wondered at first why he was not more 
emplcyed. He never was in attendance on the heutenant, save in 
the daytime. One of the young men under him drove the brough- 
am, and was out all night and in bed all day ; and (he other was 
a mere atable-Iad from the country. Charles's duty consisted al- 
most entirely in dressing himself about two o'clock, and loitering 
about town after his master ; and, after he had been at Ihia work 
about a fortnight, it seemed to him as if he had been at it a year 

Charles soon found out all he cared to know about the lieuten- 
ant. He was the only son and heir of an eminent solicitor, lately 
deceased, who had put him into the splendid regiment to which 
he belonged, in order to get him into good society. The young 
fellow had done well enough in that way. He was amazingly 
rich, amazingly handsome, and passionately fond of his profession, 
at which he really worked hard ; but he was terribly fast. Charles 
soon found that out; and the first object which he placed before 
himself, when he began to awaken from the &'st dead torpor which 
came on him after his fall, was to gain influence with him and save 
him from ruin. 

" He is burning the candle at both ends," said Charles. " He 
is too good to go to the deuce. In time, if I am careful, he may 
listen to me." 

And, indeed, it seemed probable. From the very first, Hornby 
had treated Charles with great resjrect and consideration. Hornby 
knew he was a gentleman. One morning, before Charles had 
been many days with him, the brougham had not come into the 
mews till seven o'clock ; and Charles, going to his lodgings at 
eiglil, had found him in uniform, boiling a cup of cofiee before 
going on duty. There was a great pile of money, sovereigns and 
notes, on the dressing-table, and he caught Charles looking at it. 

Hornby laughed. " What are you looking at, with tiat solemn 
face of yours ? " said he, 

" Nothing, sir," said Charles. 

"Tou are looking at that money," said Hornby; "and you are 
thinking that it would he as well if I didn't stay out all night 
playing, — eh ? " 
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" I might have thouglit so, wr," said Charles. " I did think so." 
" Quite right, too. Some day I will leave off, perhaps." 
And then he jratiled out of the room, and Charles watched 
him riding down the sti-eet, all blue and scarlet and gold, — a 
brave figure, with the world at his feet 
" There is time yet^" said Chwlea. 

The first time Charles made his appearance in livery in the 
Btreel, he felt horribly guilty. He was in coatinual terror lest 
he should meet some he knew; but, after a time, when he found 
that, day after day, he could walk about and see never a ftmiliar 
face, he grew bolder. He wished sometimes he could see some 
one he knew from a distance, so as not to be recognized, it was 
so terribly lonely. 

Day af^er day he saw the crowds pass him in the street, and 
recognized no one. In old times, when he used to come to 
London on a raid from Oxford, he fancied he used to rec<^ize 
an acquaintance at every step ; hut now day after day went on, 
and lie saw no one he knew. The world had become to him like 
a long, uneasy dream of strange faces- 
After a very few days of his new life, there began to grow on 
him a desire to hear of those he had left so abruptly, — a desire 
which was at first mere curiosity, hat which soon developed into 
a yearning regret At first, after a week or ao, he began idly 
■wondering where they all were, and what Ihey thought oi his 
disappearance ; and at this time, perhaps, he may have felt a 
little conceited in thinking how he occupied their flioughts, and 
of what importance he had made himself by his sudden disap- 
pearance. But his curiosity and vanity soon wore away, and 
were succeeded by a deep, gnawing desire to hear sometliing of 
them all, — to catch hold of some httle thread, however thin, 
which should connect him with his past life, and with those he 
had loved so well. He would have died in his obstinacy sooner 
tlian move one inch towards his object ; but every day, as he 
rode about town, dressed in the livery of sei-vitude, which he 
tried to think was his heritage, and yet of which he was ashamed, 
he stared hither and tbithev at the passing faces, trying to find 
one, were it only that of the meanest servant, which should con- 
nect him with the pasL 

At last and before long, he saw some one. 
One afternoon he was under ordere to attend bis Tnanter, on 
horseback, as usual. After lunch, Hornby came out, beautifully 
dressed, handsome and happy, and rode up Grosvenor Place into 
the paik. At the entrance to Rotten Bow, he joined an old gen- 
tleman and his two daughters, aud they rode together, chatting 
pleasantly. Clisrlea rode behind with the other groom, wiio 
talked to him about the coming Derby, and would have betted 
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agiunat Haphazard at the current odds. They rode np and down 
the How twice, and then Homhy, calling Charles, gave him his 
horse, and walked about by the Serpentine, talking to every one, 
and getting a kindly welcome fi-om gi-eat and sm^l ; for tie son 
of a great attorney, with wealth, manners, and person, may get 
into very good society, if he is worth it, or, quite possibly, if he 
isn't. 

Then Hornby and Charles left the park, and, coming down 
Grosvenor Place, passed into Pall Mall. Here Hornhy went 
into a club, and left Charles waiting in the street with his horse 
half an hour or more. 

Then he mounted again, and rode up St. James's Street into 
Piccadilly. He turned to the left ; and, at the bottom of the hill, 
not far from Halfmoon Street, he went into a private house, and, 
giving Charles his reins, told him to wait for him ; and so Charles 
waited there in the afternoon ann, watching what went by. 

It was a sleepy afternoon, and the horses stood quiet, and 
Charles was a contented fellow, and he rather liked dozii^ there 
and watching the world go by. There is plenty to see in Picca- 
dilly on an afternoon in the season, even for a paaser-by ; but, 
sitting on a quiet horse, with nothing to do or think about, one 
can see it all better. And Charles had some humor ia him, and 
so he was amused at wbat he saw, and would have sat there an 
hour or more without impatience. 

Opposite to him was a great bonnet-shop, and in front of it was 
an oraiige-woman. A grand carri^e dashed np to the bonnet- 
shop, so that he had to move bis horses, and the orange-woman 
had to get out of the way. Two young ladies got oat of the car- 
riage, went in, and (as he beUeves) bought bonnets, leaving a 
third and older one sitting in the back seat, who nursed a pug 
dog with a blue riband. Neither the coachman noi- footman be- 
longing to the carriage seemed to mind this lady. The foot- 
man thought he would like some oranges ; so he went to the 
orange-woman. The orange-woman was Irish, for her speech 
bewrayed her, and the footman was from the county Clare; so 
those two histantly began comparing notos about those delectable 
regions, to such puipose that the two young ladies, having, let us 
hope, suited themselves in the bonnet way, had to open their own 
carriage-door and get in, before the footman was recalled to a 
sense of his duties, — after which he shut the door, and they 
drove away. 

Then there came by a blind man. It was not the same blind 
man that Charles saw fall down the area, because that blind 
man's dog was a brown one, with a curly tail, and this one's dog 
was black, with no tail at alL Moreover, the present dog carried 
a basket, whicli the other one did not. Otherwise they wei'e so 
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mucH alike (all blind men are), that Charles might have mis- 
taken one for the other. This blind man met with no such seri- 
ous accident as the other, either. Only, turning into tlie pubhc- 
house at the comer, opposite Mr. Hope's, the dog lagged behind, 
and, the swing-doors closing between him and his master, Charles 
saw him pulled through by his chain and nearly throttled. 

Next U»ere came by Loi-d Palmerston, with his umbrella on 
his shoulder, walking airily arm-ia-arm with Lord John Eussell. 
They were talking together ; and, as they passed, Charles heard 
liOrd Palmerston say that it was much warmer on this side of 
the street than on the other. With which proposition Lord John 
Russell appeared to agree ; and so they passed on westward. 

A&er this there came by three prize-fighters, ai-m-in-arm ; each 
of them had a white hat and a cigar ; two had white bull-dogs, 
and one a black and tan terrier. They made a left wheel, and 
looked at Charles and his horses, and then they made a right 
wheel, and looked info the bonneUshop ; after which they went 
into the public-house into which the blind man had gone before ; 
and, from the noise which immediately arose from inside, Charles 
came to the conclusion, that the two whit* bull-dogs and the black 
and tan terrier had set upon the blind man's dog, and fouzled 

After the prize-fighters came Mr. Gladstone, walking very 
fast. A large Newfoundland dog with a walking-slick in his 
mouth, blundered up E^ainst him, and nearly threw him down. 
Before he got under way again, the Iiish orange-woman bore 
down OH him, and faced him wilii three oranges in each hand, 
offering them for sale. Did she know, with the sagacity of her 
nation, that he was then on his way to the bouse, to make a 
Great Statement, and that he would want oranges? I cannot 
say. He probably got his oranges at Bellamy's, for he bought 
none of her. After him came a quantity of indifferent people ; 
and then Charles's heart beat high, — for here was some one 
coming whom he knew with a vengeance. 

Lord Welter, walking calmly down the street, with his big 
chest thrown out, and his broad, stupid fece in moody repose. 
He was thinking. He came so close to Charles tliat, stepping 
aside to avoid a passer-by, be whitened the shoulder of his coat 
against the pipe-clay on Chai-les'a knee ; then he stood stock still 
within six inches of him, but lookuig the other way towards tiie 
houses. 

He pulled off one of his gloves and bit his nails. Though his 
back was towards Charles, still Charles knew well what expres- 
sion was on his face as he did that The old cruel lowering of 
the eyebrows, and pinching in of the lips was there, he knew. 
The same expression as that which Marston remarked the time 
be quai-relled with Cuthbert once at Eavenshoe, — mischief! 
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He went into the house where Cliai'lcs's master, Hornby, was ; 
and Charles sat aud wondered. 

Presently there came out, on to the halcony above, six or 
seven well-dresaed young men, wlio iounged with their elbows on 
the red cushions which wei-e fixed to the railing, aad talked, look- 
ing at the people in the street. 

Lord Welter and Lieutenant Hornby were together at the end. 
There was no scowl on Welter's face now ; he was malting him- 
self agreeable. Charles watched him and Hornby ; the conver- 
sation between them got eager, and they seemed to make an 
appointment. After tt^t they parted, and Hornby came down- 
stairs and got on his horse. 

They rode very slowly home. Hornby bowed right and left to 
the people he knew, but seemed absent. When Charles took his 
horse at the door, he said suddenly to Charles, — 

" I have been talking to a man who knows something of you, 
I believe, — Lord Welter." 

" Did you mention me to Mm, sir ? " said Charles. 

" No ; 1 did n't think of it." 

" Ton would do me a great kindness if you would not do so, 

" Why ? " said Hornby, looking suddenly up. 

" I am sorry I cannot enter into particulars, sir ; but, if I 
thought he would know where I was, I should at once quit your 
service and try to lose myself once more." 

"Lose yourself?" 

"Te3,sir." 

" H'm ! " said Hornby, thoughtfully. " Well I know there is 
something about you which I don't understand. I ain't sure it is 
any business of mine, though. I will say nofhing. You are not a 
man to chatter about anything you see. Mind you don't. You 
see how I trust yon," And so he went in, and Charles went 
round to the stable. 

" Is the brougham going out to-night ? " he asked of his fellow- 



" Ordered at fen," said the man. " Night-work again, I expect. 
I wanted to get out too. Consume the dai-ned card-playing. Was 
you going anywhere to-night ? " 

" Nowhei-e," said Charles. 

" It's a beautiful evening," said the man. " If you should by 
chance saunter up towards Grosvenor Square, and could leave a 
note for me, I should thank you very much ; npon my soul, I 
should." 

I don't think Charles ever hesitated at doing a good-natured 
action in his life. A request to him was hke a command. It 
came as natural to liim now to take a dirty, scrawled love-letter 
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from a groom to a aculleiy-niaid as in old times it did to lend 
a roan fifty pounda. He said at once lie would go with great 

The man (a surly feDow enough at ordinary times) thanlced 
him heartily; and, when Charles had got the letter, he sauntered 
away in that direction slowly, thinking of many things. 

" By Jove," he said, to himself, " my scheme of hiding does 
not seem to be very successful. Little more tlian a fortnight 
gone, and I am thrown against Welter, What a strange thing ! " 

It was still early in the aitemoon, — seven o'clock, or there- 
abouts, — and he was opposite Tattersall's. A mail phaeton, 
with a pair of splendid horses, attracted his attention and di- 
verted his thoughts. He turned down. Two eminent men on 
the turf walked past him up the nearly empty yard, and he heard 
one say to the other, — "Ascot will run to win; that I know. 
He mwst. If Haphazard can slay, he is safe." 

To which the other said, "Pish!" and they passed on, 

" There they are agion," said Charles, as lie turned back. 
" The very birds of the air are talking about them. It gets in- 
teresting, though, — if anything could ever be interesting again." 

St. George's Hospital. At the door was a gaudily dressed, 
handsome young woman, who was asking the porter could she see 
some one inside. No. The visitii^-hours were over. She stood 
for a few minutes on the steps, impatiently biting her nails, and 
then fluttered down the street, 

What made him think of his sister Ellen? She must be 
found. Th^ was the only object in the world, so to speak. 
There was notliing to be done, only to wait and watch. 

" I shall find her some day, in God's good time." 

The world had just found out that it was hungry, and was be- 
^nning to tear about in wheeled vehicles to its neighbors' houses 
to dinner. As the carriages passed Charles, he could catch 
glimpses of handsome girls, all a mass of white muslin, swan's- 
down fans, and fal-lals, going to begin their night's work ; of stiff 
dandies, in white ties, yawning already ; of old ladies in jewels, 
and old gentlemen buttoned up across the chest, going, as one 
might say, to see fair play among the young people. And then 
our philosophical Charles pleased himself by picturing how, in 
two months more, the old gentlemen would be among their tur- 
nips, the old ladies among their flowers and their poor folks, the 
dandies creeping, creeping, weary hours through the heather, till 
the last maddening moment when the big stag was full in view, 
sixty yards off; and (prettiest thought of all) how the girls, with 
their thick shoes on, would be gossiping with old Goody Blake 
and Hai'ry Gill, or romping with the yUlage school-children on 
the lawn. Right, old Charles, with all but the dandies! For 
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now the apotheosis of dandies was approaching. The time was 
coining when so many of Ihem should disappear into tliat blact 
thunder-cloud to the south, and be seen ao more in park or club, 
in heather or stubble. 

But, in that same year, the London season went on much aa 
nsual ; only folks talked of war, and the French were more 
popular than they are now. And through the din and hubbub 
poor Charles passed on like a lost steep, and left his fellow- 
servant's note at an area in Grosvenor Square. 

" And which," said he to the man who look it, with promises 
of instant delivery, "is my Lord Hainault's house, now, for 
instance ? " 

Lord Hainault's house was the other side of the Sfiuare ; num 
her something. Charles thanked the man, and went across 
When he had made it out, he leant his back again'it the lailmgs 
of the square, and watched it 

The carriage was at the door. The coachman, seemg a 
handsomely-dressed groom leaning against the raili, called to 
him to come over and alter some strap or another Charles iia 
over and helped him. Charles supposed her ladyship wis goiug 
out to dinner. Yes, her ladyship was now coming out. And, 
almost before Charles had time to move out of the way, out she 
came, with her head in the air, more beautiful than ever, and 
drove away. 

He went back to Ms post from mere idleness. He wondered 
whether Mary had come there yet or noL He had half a mind 
to inquire, but was afraid of being seen. He still leant against 
the railings of the gate, as I siud, iu mere idleness, when he 
heard the sound of children's voices in the square behind. 

" That woman," said a child's voice, " was a gypsy-woman. I 
looked through the rails, and I said, ' Hallo, ma'am, what are you 
doing there ? ' And she asked me for a penny. And I said I 
could n't give her anything, for I had given three liaUpence to 
the Punch and Judy, and I should n't have any more money till 
next Saturday. "Which was quite true. Flora, as you know." 

" But, Gus," said another child's voice, " if she had been a 
gypsy-woman she would have tried to steal you, and malte you 
beg in the streets ; or else she would have told your fortune in 
eoffee^rounds. I don't think she was a real gypsy." 

"I should like to have my fortune told in the cofiee-gi-ounds," 
said Gus; "but, if she had tried to steal me, I should have 
kicked her in her stomach. There is a groom outside there ; let 
us ask him. Grooms go to the races, and see heaps of gypsies ! 
I say, sir." 

Ctkarles turned. A child's voice was always music to him. 
He had such a look on his face as he turned to them, that the 
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children had hi? confidence in an instant. The gypsy question 
■was laid before liim instantly, by both Giis and Flora, with 
immense volubihty, and he wus just going to give an oracular 
opinion through the railings, when a voice — a low, gentle voice, 
which made him start — came from close by. 

" Gus and Flora, my dears, the dew is ialling. Let us go in," 
" There is Miss Corby," sdd Gus. " Let us run to her." 
They raced to Mary. Soon after, the three came to the gate, 
laughing, and passed close to him. The children were clinging 
lo her skirt and talking merrily. They formed a pretty Bttle 
group as they went across the street, and Mary's merry little 
laugh comforted him, " She is happy there," he said j " beet as it 
is!" 

s the street, she turned and looked 
ne to turn away. He saw that she 
did not dream of his being there, and went on. And so Charles 
sauntered home through the pleasant summer evening, saying to 
himself, " I think she is happy ; I am glad she laughed," 

" Three meetings in one day ! I sh^ be found out, if I don't 
mind. I must be very carefuL" 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



The servants, I mean the stable-servants, who lived in the 
mews where Charles did, had a club ; and, a night or two after 
he had seen Mary in the square, he was elected a member of it. 
The duke's coachman, a wiry, gray, stern-looking, elderly man, 
waited upon him and informed him of the fact. He said that 
such a course was very unusual, — in fact, without precedent 
Men, he said, were seldom elected to the club until they were 
known to have been in good service for some years ; but he 
(coachman) had the ear of the club pretty much, and had brought 
him in triumphant. He added, that he could see through a brick 
wall as well as most men, and that, when he see a gentleman 
dressed ia a livery, moping and brooding about the mews, he had 
said to himself that he wanted a little company, such as it was, to 
cheer him up, and so he had requested the club, &c. ; and the 
club had done as he told them. 
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" Now this la confouncledly kind of you," said Charles ; " but I 
am not a gentleman ; I am a gamekeeper's son." 

"I suppose you can read Greek, now, can't you?" said tte 
coachman. 

Charles was obliged to confess he could. 

" Of course," said the coachman ; " all gamekeepers' sons is 
forced to learn Greek, in order as tliey may slang the poachers 
in an unknown tongue. Fiddlededee ! I know all about it ; 
leastwise, guess. Come along with me ; why, I 've got sons as 
old as you. Come along," 

" Are they in service ? " said Charlea, by way of something to 

" Two of 'cm are, but one 's in the army." 

" Indeed ! " said Charles, with more interest. 

"Ay ; he is in your governor's regiment." 

" Does he like it ? " said Charles. . I should like to know 

" Like it ? — don't he ? " said the coachman. " See what soci- 
ety he gets into. I suppose there ain't no gentlemen's sons troop- 
ers in that regiment, eh ? O dear no. Don't for a moment sup- 
pose it, young man. Not at all." 

Charles was very much interested by this news. He made up 
his mind there and then that he would enlist immediately. But 
he did n't ; he only thought about it. 

Charles found that the club was composed of about a dozen 
coachmen and superior pad-grooms. They were very civil to 
him, and to one another. There was notliing.to laugh at. There 
was nothing that could be tortured into ridicule. They talked 
about their horses and their business quite naturally. There was 
an air of kindly fellowship, and a desire for mutual' assistance 
among them, which, at times, Charles had not noticed at the uni- 
versity. One man sang a song, and sang it very prottiiy too, 
about atag-hunfing. He had got as tar as — 

The laboring buck strained fuU in iiaw," 

when the door opened, and an oldish groom came in. 

The song was not much attended to now. When the singer 
had finished, the others applauded him, but impatiently ; and 
then there was a general exclamation of " Well ? " 

"I 've just come down from the comer. There has been a 
regular run against Haphazard, and no one knows why. Some- 
thing wrong with the horse, I suppose, because there 's been no 
run on any other in particular, only against him." 

" Was Lord Ascot there ? '" said some one. 

"Ah, that he was. Would n't bet, though, even at the long 
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odds. S^d he 'd got every sixpence he was worth on the horse, 
and would stand where he was ; and that 's true, they say. And 
master saya, hkewise, that Lord Welter would have taken 'em, 
but that his falher stopped him." 

" That looks queerish," said some one else, 

" Ay, and was n't there a Jolly row, too ? " 

" Who with ? " asked several. 

"Lord Welter and Lord Hainault. It happened outside, close 
to me. Lord Hainault was walking across the yard, and L«rd 
Welter came up to him and said, ' How d' ye do, Hwnault ? ' and 
Lord Hainault turned round and said, quite quiet, ' Welter, yoo 
are a scoundrel ! ' And Lord Welter stud, ' Hainault, you are out 
of your senses ' ; but he turned pale, too, and he looked — Lord ! 
I should n't like to have heen before him — and Lord Hainault 
says, 'You know what I mean ' ; and Lord Welter saya, ' No, I 
don't ; but, by Gad, you shall tell me ' ; and then the other says, 
as steady as a rock, ' I 'II tell ^ou. You are a man that one 
dare n't leave a woman alone with. Where 's that Casterton girl ? 
Where 's Adelaide Summers ? Neither a friend's house, nor youF 
own father's house, is any protection for a woman against you.' 
' Giad,' saya IjOrd Welter, ' you were pretty sweet on the last- 
named yourself, once on a lime.' " 

" Well ! " said some one, " and what did Lord Hainault say ? " 

"He said, 'You are a liar and a scoundrel, Welter.' And 
then Lord Welter came at him ; and Lord Ascot came between 
them, shaking like anything, and says he, ' Hainault, go away, for 
Gtod's sake ; ,you don't know what you are saying, — Welter, be 
silent.' But they made no more of he than — " (here our friend 
was at a loss for a simile). 

" But how did it end ? " asked Charles. 

" Well," said the speaker, " General Mainwaring came up, and 
laid his hand on Lord Welter's shoulder, and took him off pretty 
quiet. And that 's all I know about it." 

It was clearly all. Charles rose to go, and walked by himself 
from street to street, thinking. 

Suppose he teas to be thrown against Lord Welter, how should 
he act ? what should he say ? Truly it was a puzzling question. 
The anomaly of his position was never put before him more 
strikingly than now. What could he say ? what could he do ? 

Afier the first shock, the thought of Adelaide's unfaithfulness 
was not so terrible as on the first day or two ; many little 
unamiahle traits of character, vanity, selfishness, and so on, un- 
noticed before, began to come forth in somewhat startling rehef. 
Anger, indignation, and love, all three jumbled np together, each 
one by turns in the ascendant, were the frames of mind in which 
Charles found himself when he began thinking about her. One 
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moment he was saying to bimself, " How beaufifiil siie was ! " and 
the next, " She was as treaulieroua as a tiger ; she never could 
have cared for me." But when ho came to think of Welter, his 
anger overmastered everything, and he would clench his teeth aa 
he walked along, and for a few momenta feel the hlood rushing 
to liis head and singing in his ears. Let us hope that Lord 
Welter will not come across him while he is in that mood, or 
there will be mischief. 

But his anger was soon over. He had just had one of these 
fits of anger as he walked along ; and he was, like a good fellow, 
trying to conquer it, by thinking of Lord Welter as he was as a. 
boy, and before he was a villain, when he came before St. Peter's 
Church, in Eaton Square, and slopped to look at some fine horses 
which were coming out of Salter's. 

At the east end of St. Peter's Chui-ch there is a piece of hare 
white wall in a comer, and in front of the wall was a little shoe- 
He was not one of the regular bngade, with a red shirt, but an 
" Arab " of the first water. He might have been seven or eight 
years old, but was small. His whole dress consisted of two gar- 
ments; a ragged shirt, with no buttons, and half of one sleeve 
gone, and a ragged j>air of trousers, which, small as he was, were 
too small for him, and barely reached below his knees. His feet 
and head were bare ; and under a wild, tangled shock of hair, 
looked a pretty, dirty, roguish face, with a pair of gray, twinkhng 
eyes, which was amazingly comical. Charles stopped, watcliing 
him, and, as he did so, felt what we have most of us felt, I dare 
say, — that, at certain tunes of vexation and anger, the company 
and conversation of children is the best thing for us, 
J The little man was playing at fives against the bare wall, with 
Such tremendous enei^y that he did not notice that Charles had 
stopped, and was looking at him. Every nerve in his wiry, lean 
little body was braced up to the game ; his heart and soul were as 
deeply enlisted in it, as though he were captain of the Eleven, or 
. stroke of the Eight, 

He had no b^l to play with, but he played with a brass button. 
The button flew hither and tliither, being so irregular in shape, 
and the boy dashed after it like lightning. At last, after he had 
kept up five-and-twenty or so, the button flew over his head and 
lighted at Charles's feet. 

As the boy turned to get it, his eyes met Charles's, and he 
stopped, parting the long hair from his forehead, and gazing on 
lum till Uie beautiful litSe fece, beautiful through dirt and igno- 
rance and neglect, lit up with a smile, as Chailes looked at him, 
■with the kind, honest old expression. And so began their ac- 
quaintance, almost comically at first. 
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Charles don't care to talk much about that hoy now. If he 
ever does, it is to recall his comiciil, humorous sayings and doings 
in the first part of their strange friendship. He never speaks of 
the end, even to me. 

The boy stood smiling at him, as I said, holding his long hair 
out of his eyes ; and Charles looked on ^lim and laughed, and for- 
got all about Welter and the rest of them, at once. 

" I want my boots cleaned," he said. 

The boy said, " I can't clean they dratted lop-boots. I cleaned 
a groom's boots a Toosday, and he punched my block because I 
blacked the tops. Where did that button go ? " 

And Charles said, " You can clean the lower part of my boots, 
and do no harm. Tour button is here against the lamp-post." 

The boy picked it up, and got his apparatus ready. But, be- 
fore he began; he looked up in Charles's face, as if he was going 
to speak ; then he began vigorously, but m half a minute looked 
up again and stopped. 

Charles saw that the boy liked him, and wanted to talk to hira ; 
BO he began, severely, — 

" How came you to be playing fives with a brass button, eh ? " 

The boy struck work at once, and aaiswered, "I ain't got no 
baU." 

" If you begin knocking stamped pieces of metal about in the 
street," continued Chailes, " you will come to chuck-farthing ; and 
from chuck-farthing to the gallows is a very short step indeed, I 
can assure you." 

The boy did not seem to know whether Charles was joking or 
not He cast a quick glance up at his face ; but, seeing no sign 
of a smile there, he spat on one of his brushes, and said, — 

" Not if you don't cheat, it ain't." 

Charles suffered the penalty, which usually follows on talking 
nonsense, of finding himself in a dilemma. So he said, imperi- 

" I shall buy you a ball to-morrow ; I am not going to have 
you knocking buttons about against people's walls in broad day- 
light, like that." 

It was the first time the boy had ever heard nonsense talked 
in his life. It was a new sensation. He gave a sharp look up 
into Charles's face agmn, and then went on with his work, 

" Where do you live, my little manikin ? " said Charles di- 
rectly, in that quiet, pleasant voice I know so weU. 

The boy did not look up this time. It was not very often, 
possibly, that he got spoken to so kindly by his patrons ; he 
worked away, and answered that he lived in Marquis Court, in 
Southwark. 

" Why do you come so far, then ? " asked Charles. 
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The boy told him why he plodded so wearily, day after day, 
over here in Ihe West-end. It was for family reasons, into 
which I must not go too closely. Somebody, it appeared, still 
came home, now and then, juat once in a way, to see her mother, 
and to visit the den where she was bred ; and there was stil! left 
one who would wait for her week after week ; slill one pair of 
childish feet, bare and dirty, that would patter hack beside her ; 
BtiO one childish voice that would prattle with her on the way to 
her hideous home, and call her sister. 

" Have you any brothers ? " 

Five, alti^ether. Jim was gone for a sojer, it appeared, and 
Nipper was sent over the water. Harry was on the cross — 

" On the cross ? " said Charles. 

" Ah ! " the boy said, " he goes out cly-faking and such. He 's 
a prig, and a smart one, too. He 's fly, is Harry." 

" But, what is cly-faking ? " said Charles. 

" Why a-prigging of wipes and sneeze-boxes and ridicules and 

Charles was not so ignorant of slang as not to understand what 
hia little friend meant now. He said, — . 

" But you are not a thief, are you ? " 

The boy looked up at him frankly and honestly, and said, — 

" Lord bless you, no ! I should n't make no hand of that. I 
ain't brave enough for that 1 " 

He gave the boy twopence, and gave orders that one penny 
was to he spent in a ball. And then he sauntered listlessly 
away, — every day more listless, and not three weeks gone yet. 

His mind returned to this child very often. He found himself 
thinking more about the little rogue than he could explain. The 
strange babble of the child, prattling go innocently, and, as he 
thought, 80 prettily, about vice and crime and misery, — about 
one brother transported, one a thief; and you see he could love 
his sister even to the very end of it aD. Strange babble, indeed, 
fi^m a child's lips. 

He thought of if again and again, and then, dressing himself 
plainly, he went up to Grosvenor Square, where Mary would be 
walking with Lord Charles Herries's children. He wanted to 
hear them talk. • 

He was right in bis calculations ; the children wei'e tliero. 
All three of them this time ; and Mary was there too. They 
were close to the rails, and ha leant his back on them, and 
heard every word. 

" Miss Corby," said Gus, " if Lady Ascot is such a good 
woman, she will go to heaven when she dies f " 

" Yes, indeed, my dear," said Mary. 

" And when grandma dies, will she go to heaven, too ? " said 
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the artfiil Gus, knowing aa well as possible that old Lady Hai- 
nault and Lady Ascot were deadly enemies. 

" I liope so, my dear," said Mary. 

" But does I^y Ascot hope so ? Do you think grandma 
would be bappy if — " 

It became high time to stop Master Gu,=, who was getting 
on too fast. Mary having bowled him out, Miss Flora had an 
innings. 

" When I grow «p," said Flora, " 1 shall wear knee-breeches 
and top-boots, and a while bull-dog, and a long clay pipe, and I 
shall drive into Henley on a market-day, aad put up at the 
Catherine Wheel." 

Mary had breath enough left to aak her why. 

" Because Father Thompson at Casterton dresses hke that, 
and he is such a dear old darling. He ^ves us strawberries 
and cream ; and in his garden are gooseberries and peacocks ; ■ 
and the peacocks' wives don't spread out their t^ls like their 
husbands do, — the foolish things. Kow, when I am mar- 

Gus was rude enough to interrupt her here. He remarked, — 

" When Archy goes to heaven, he '11 want tlie cat to come 

to bed with him ; and if he can't get her, there 'U be a pretty 

" My dears," said Mary, " you must not taJk any more non- 
aeuse; I can't permit it," 

"But, my dear Miss Corby," said Flora, "we haven't been 
talking nonsense, have we ? I told you the ti-uth about Farmer 
Thompson." 

" I know what she means," said Gus ; " we have been saying 
what came into our heads, and it vexes her. It is all nonsense, 
you know, about your wearing breeches and spreading out your 
tMl like a peacock ; we must n't vex her." 

Flora did n't answer Gus, but answered Mary by chmbing on 
her knee and kissing her. " Tell us a story, dear," said Gus. 

" What shall I tell P " said Mary. 

"Tell us about Eavenshoe," stud Flora; "tell us about the 
fishermen, and the priest that walked about hke a ghost in the 
dark jjassagea ; and about Cuthbert Ravenshoe, who was always 
saying his prayers ; and about the other one who won the boat- 

" Which one ? " said silly Mary. 

"Why, the other; the one you like best. What was his 
name ? " 

" Charles J" 

How quietly and soilly she said it ! The word left her lips 
like a deep sigh. One who heard it was a gentleman still. He 
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had heard enough, perhaps too much, and walked away towards 
the sfahle. and the public-house, leaving her in the gathering 
gloom of the summer's evening under the red hawthorns and 
laburnums, among the children. And, as he walked away, he 
thought of the night he left Ravenshoe, when the little figui-e was 
standing in the hall all alone. " She migh6 have loved me, and I 
her," he sdd, " if the world were not out of joint ; God grant it 
may not be so ! " And, although lie said, " God grant ^e may 
not," he really wished it had been so ; and from this very time 
Mary began to take Adelaide's place in his heart. 

Not that he was capable of falling in love with any woman at 
this tame. He says he was crazy, and I believe him to a certain 
extent. It was a remarkably lucky tiling for him that be had so 
diligently neglected his education. If he had not, and had found 
himself in his present position, with three or four times more of 
intellectnal cravings to be satisfied, he would have gone mad, or 
taken to drinking. I, who write, have seen the thing happen. 

But, before the crash came, I have seen Charles patiently 
spending tlie morning cutting gun-wads from an old hat, in prefer- 
ence to going to his boolcs. It was this interest in tnflea which 
saved him just now. He could think at times, and had had edu- 
cation enough to think logically i but his brain was not so active 
but that he could cut gun-wads for an hour or so ; though his 
friend William could cut one third more gun-wads out of an old 
hat thau he. 

He was thinking now, in his way, about these children, — 
about Gus and Flora on the one hand, and the little h bla k 
the other. Both so innocent and pretty, and yet so d ff n H 
had taken himself from the one world and thrown h n 
the other. There were two worlds and two standard — g n 
men and non-gentlemen. The " lower orders " did n mo 

be so particular aboiit the character of their immed la ns 

as the upper. That was well, for he belonged to the m w 
and had a sister. If one of Lord Charles Herries's childi en had 
gone wrong, Gus and Flora would never have talked of him or 
her lo a strMiger. He must learn the secret of this armor which 
ihade the poor so invulnerable. He must go and talk to the little 



He thought that was the reason why be went lo look after the 
little rogue next day; but lliat was not the real reason. The 
reason was, that he had found a friend in a lower grade than 
himself, who would admire him and look up to him. The first 
friend of that sort he had made since his fall. What that friend 
accidentally saved him from, we shall see. 
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THE DEEBY. 

Hornby was Ijing on his back on the sofa in the window, 
and looking out. Hq had sent for Charles, and Charles was 
Bianding beside him ; hut he had not noticed him yet. In a 
minute Charles said, " Ton sent for me, sir." 

Hornby turned aliarply round. " By Jove, yes," he said, look- 
ing straight at him ; " Lord Welter is married." 

Charles did not move a muscle, and Hornby looked disap- 
pointed. Charles only said, — 

" May I ask who she is, sir ? " 

" She is a Miss Summers. Do you know anything of her ? " 

Charles knew Miss Summers quite well by sight, — had at- 
tended her while riding, in fact. A statement which, though 
strictly true, misled Hornby more than S&y lies. 

"Handsome?" 

" K«markably so. Probably the handsomest (he was going to 
say " girl," but said " lady ") I ever saw in my life." 

" H'm ! " and he sat silent a moment, and gave Charles lime to 
think. " I am glad he has mai'ried her, and before to-morrow, 
too," 

"Well," said Hornby again, " we shall go down in the drag 
to-morrow. Feri'ors will drive, he says. I suppose he had 
better ; he drives better than I. Make the other two lads come 
in hvery, but come in black trousers yourself. Wear your red 
waistcoat ; you can button your coat over it, if it is necessary." 

" Shall I wear my cockade, sir ? " 

"Tesi that won't matter. Can you fight?" 

Charles said to himself, " I suppose we shall be in Queer- 
street to-morrow, then ; " but he rather liked the idea. " I used 
to like it," said he aloud. " I don't think I care about it now. 
Last year, at Oxford, I and three other University men, three 
Paula and a Brazenose, had a noble stramaah on Folly-bridge. 
That is the last fighting I have seen." 

"What College were you at?" said Hornby, looking out of 
the window ; " Brazenose ? " 

" Paul's," said Charles, without thinking. 

" Then you are the man Welterwas telling me about, — Charles 
Kavenshoe." 

Charles saw it was no good to fence, and said, " Yes." 
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" By Joye," said Hornby, " yours is a sad sfory. Yoa must 
liaYC ridden out with Lady Welter more than once, I take it." 
" Are you going to say anything to Lord Welter, sir ? " 
" Not I. I like you too well to lose you. Tou will stick by 

" I wili," said Charles, " to the death. But O, Hornby, for 
any sake mind those d — d bones ! " 

" 1 will. But don't he an ass ; I don't play half as much aa 
you think." 

" Tou are playing with. Welter now, sir ; are you not ? " 

" Tou are a pretty dutiful sort of groom, I dou't think," said 
Hornby, looking round, and laughing good-naturedly. " Wiiat 
the dickens do you mean by cross-questioning me like tliat? 
Tes, I am. There — and for a noble purpose too." 

Charles said no more, but was well pleased enough. If Hornby 
had only given him a little more of his confidence 1 

" I suppose," said Hornby, " if Hapliazard don't win to-morrow, 
Lord Ascot will be a beggar." 

" They say, " s^d Charles, " that he has backed his own horse 
through thick and thin, sir. It is inconceivable folly ; but things 
could not be worse at Ranford, and he stands to win some sum on 
the horse, as they say, which would put everything right ; and 
the horse is favorite." 

" Favorites never win," said Hornby j " and I don't think that 
Lord Ascot has so much on him as they say. " 

So, the next day, they went to the Derby. Sir Kobert 
Ferrers of tlie Guards drove (this is Inkerman Bob, and he has 
got a patent cork leg now, and a Victoria Cross, and goes a-shoot- 
ing on a gray cob) ; and there was Bed Maclean, on furlough 
from India ; and there was Lord Swansea, youngest of existing 
Guardsmen, who blew a horn, and didn't blow it at all well ; 
and there were two of Lieutenant Hornby's brother-ofScera, 
besides the Lieutenant : and behind, with Hornby's two grooms 
and our own Charles, dressed in sober black, was little Dick 
Ferrers, of the Home Office, who carried a pea-shooter, and pea- 
shot the noses of the leading horses of a dragful of Plungers, 
which followed them, — which thing, had he been in the army, he 
would n't have dared to do. And the Plungers swore, and the 
dust flew, and the wind blew, and Sir Eobei't drove, and Charles 
laughed, and Lord Swansea gave them a little music, and away 
they went to the Derby. 

When they came on the course, Charles and his fellow-ser- 
vants had enough to do to get the horses out and see aiVer them. 
After nearly an hour's absence he got back to the drag, and be- 
gan to look about him. 

The Plungers had drawn up behind them, and were lolling 
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about. Before them was a femily party, — a fine, elderly gentle- 
man, a noble, elderly lady, and two uncommonly pretty girla ; 
and they were enjoying themselves. They were too well bred to 
make a noise ; but there was a subdued, babbling sound of laugh- 
ter in that carriage, which was belter mueio than that of a little 
impish German who, catching Charles's eye, played the accordion 
and waltzed before him, as did Salome before Herod, but with a 
different effect. 

The carriage beyond that was a very handsome one, aad in it 
sat a lady most beautifully dressed, alone. By the step of tlie 
carria^ were a crowd of men, — Hornby, Hornby's brother-offi- 
cers, Sir Robert Ferrers, and even little Dick Ferrers. Nay, 
there was a Plunger there ; and they were all talking and laugh- 
ing at the top of their voices, 

Charles, goose as he was, used to be very fond of Dickens's 
novels. He used to say that alm.ost everywhere in those novels 
you came across a sketch, may be unconnecied with the story, as 
bold and true and beautiful as those chalk sketches of Eaphael in 
the Taylor, — sci-atches which, when once seen, you could never 
foi^et any more. And, as he looked at that lady in tlie carriage, 
he was reminded of one of Dickens's masterpieces in that way, 
out of the "Old Curiosity Shop," — of a lady sitting in a cai> 
riage all alone at the races, who bought Nell's poor flowers, and 
bade her go home and stay there, for God's sake. 

Her back was towards him, of course ; yet he guessed she was 
beautiful. " She is a feat woman, God help her ! " said he ; aad 
he determined to go and look at her. 

He sauntered past the carriage, and turned to look at her. It 
was Adelaide. 

As faultlessly beautiful as ever, but ah, — how changed I The 
winning petulance, so charming in other days, was gone from that 
face forever. Hard, stem, proud, defiant, she sat there upright, 
alone. Fallen from the society of all women of her own rank, 
she knew, — who better ? — that not one of those men chattering 
areund her would have borne to see her in the company of his 
sister, viscountess though she were, countess and mother of earls 
as she would be. They laughed, and lounged, and joked before 
her; and she tolerated tliem, and cast her gibes hither and thither 
among them, bitl«rly and contemptuously. It was her firat ap- 
pearance in the world. She had been married three days. Not 
a woman would speak to her : Lord "Welter had coarsely told her 
so that morning ; and bitterness and hatred were in her hearL 
It was for this she had bartered honor and good fame. She had 
got her title, flung to her as a bouC to a dog by Welter; but her 
social power, for which sjie had sold herself, was lower, far lower 
thao when she was poor Adeiaidc Sui 
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It is right that it should be so as a rale; in her case it was 
doubly right. 

Charles knew all this well enough. And at the first glance 
at her face he knew that " the iron had entered into her soul" 
(I linow no better expression), aod he was revenged. He bad 
ceased to love her, hut revenge is sweet — to some. 

Not to him. When he looked at her, he would have given his 
life that she might smile again, though she was no more to him 
what she had been. He turned, for fear of being seen, saying to 
liimself, — 

" Poor girl ! Poor dear Adelaide ! She must lie on the bed 
she has made. God help her 1 " 

Haphazard was fii-stiavorite, — facile princes. lie was at two 
and a half to one. Bill Sykes, at three and a half, was a very 
dangerous horse. Then came Carnarvon, Lablache, Lickpitcher, 
Ivanhoe, Ben Caunt, Balh-bun, Hamlet, Alltburs, and Colonel 
Sibthorp. The last of these was at twenty to one. Ben Caunt 
was to make the running for Haph^ard, so they said ; and Colonel 
Sibthorp for Bill Sykes. 

So he heard the men talking round Lady Welter's carriage. 
Hornby's voice was as loud as any one's, and a pleasant voice it 
was ; but they none of them talked very low. Charles could hear 
every word., 

" 1 am afraid Lady Welter will never forgive me," said Hornby, 
" but I have bet against the favorite." 

" I beg your pardon," said Adelaide. 

" I have bet against your horse, Lady Welter." 

"My horse?" said Adelaide, coolly and soorafully. "My 
horses are all post-horses, hired for the day to bring me here. 
1 liope none of them are engaged in the races, as I shall have 
to go home with a pair only, and then I shall be disgraced for- 

" I mean Haphazard." 

" O, timt horse ? " said Adel^de ; " that is Lord Ascot's horse, 
not mine. 1 hope you may win. Yoa ought to win something, 
ought n't you ? Welter has won a great deal from you, 1 believe." 

The facts were the other way. But Hornby said no more to 
her. She was glad of this, though she liked liim well enough, for 
she hoped that she had offended him by her insolent manner. 
But they were at cross-purposes. 

Presently Lord Welter came swinging in among them ; he 
looked terribly savage and wild, and Charles thought he had been 
drinking. Knowing what he was in this mood, and knowing also 
the mood Adelaide was in, he dreaded some scene. " But they 
cannot quarrel so soon," he thought. 

" How d' ye do ? " said Lord Welter to the knot of men round 
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his wife's carriage. " Lady Welter, have your people got any 
champagne, or anything of that sort ? " 

" I suppose so ; you had better ask them." 

She had not forgotten what he said to her that morning so 
brutally. Slie saw he waa madly angry, and would have liked 
to make him commit himself before these men. She had fawned 
and wheedled and Battered for a month ; but now she was Lady 
Welter, and he should feel it 

Lord Welt«r looked atill more savage, but said nothing. A 
man brought him some wine ; and, as he gave it to him, Adelaide 
Siwd, a3 quietly as though she wei-e telling him that there was some 
dust on his coat, — 

" You had better not take too much of it j you seem lo have 
had enough already. Sir Robert Ferrers here ia very taciturn 
in his cups, I am told j but you make such a terrible to-do when 
you are drunk." 

They should feel her tongue, these fellows ! They might 
come and dangle about her carriage-door, aad joke to one 
another, and look on her beauty as if slie were a doll ; but they 
should feel her tongue ! Charles's heart sank within him as he 
heard her. Only a month gone, and she desperate. 

But of all the mischievous things done on that race-course 
tliat day,— and they were many, — the most mischievous and 
uncalled-for was Adelwde's attack upon Sir Robert Ferrers, who, 
though very young, was as sober, clever, and discreet a young 
man as any in the Guards, or in England. But Adelaide had 
heard a story about him. To wit, that, going to dinner at Green- 
wich with a number of friends, and having taken two glasses or 
so of wine at his dinner, he got it into his head that he was 
getting lipsy ; and refused to speak another word all the evening 
for fear of committing himself. 

The other men laughed at Ferrers. And Lord Welter chose 
to laugh too ; he was determined that his wife should not make 
a fool of him. But now every one began to draw off and take 
their places for the race. Little Dick Ferrers, whose whole life 
was one long effort of good nature, stayed by Lady Welter, 
though horribly afraid of her, because he did not like to see her 
left alone. Charles forced himself into a front position against 
the rwls, with his friend Mr. Sloane, and held on thereby, in- 
tensely interested. He was passionately fond of horse-racing ; 
and he forgot everything, even his poor, kind old friend Lord 
Ascot, in sorutinizmg every horse as it came by from the Warren, 
and guessing which was to win. 

Haphazard was the horse, there could be no doubt. A cheer 
ran all along the line, as he came walking majeotically down, as 
though he knew he was the hero ot the diy BjU Sjkes and 
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Carnarvon were as good as good could be ; but Haphazard was 
better. Charles remembered Lady Ascot's tearful warning about 
his not being able to stay ; but he laughed it to scorn. The 
horse had furnished so since then ! Here he came, flying past 
tliem tike a wliirlwind, shaking the earth, and mailing men's ears 
tingle with tlie glorious music of his feet on the turf. Hap- 
hazard, ridden by Wells, mast win ! Hurrah for Welb ! 

As the horse came slowly past again, he looked up lo see the 
cahn, stern face ; but it was not there. There were Lord Ascot's 
coloi-s, dark blue and white sash ; but where was Wells i* The 
jockey was a smooth-faced young man, with very white teeth, 
who kept grinning and touching his cap at every otlier woi-d Lord 
Ascot said to him. Charles hurriedly borrowed Sloane's card, 
and read, 

" Lord Ascot's Haphazard, — J. Brooks." 

Who in Ihe name of confusion was J. Brooks ? All of a sud- 
den he remembered. It was one of Lord Ascot's own lads. It 
was the very lad that rode Haphazard on the day that Adelaide 
and he rode out to the Downs, at Ranford, to see the horse gallop. 
Lord Ascot must be mad. 

" But Wells was to have ridden Haphazard, Mr. Sloane," said 
Charles. 

" He would n't," said Sloane, and laughed sardonically. But 
there was no time for Chai'les to ask why he laughed, for the 
horses were off. 

Those who saw the race were rather surprised that Ben Caunt 
had not showed more to the front at first to force the running ; 
but there was not much time to think of such things. As they 
came round the comer. Haphazard, who was lying sixth, walked 
through his horses and laid himself alongside of Bill Sykes. A 
hundred yards from the post, BUI Sykes made a push, and drew 
a neck a-head ; in a second or so more Haphazard had passed 
him, winning the Derby by a clear length ; and poor Lord Ascot 
fell headlong down in a fit, hke a dead man. 

Little Dicky Ferrers, in the excitement of the race, had 
climbed into the rumble of Adelaide's cairiage, pea-shooter and 
all ; and, having cheered rather noisily as the favorite came in 
winner, he was beginning to wonder whether he had n't made a 
fool of himself, and what Lady Welter would say when she found 
where he had got to, when Lord Welter broke through the crowd, 
and came up to his wife, looking like death. 

" Giet home, Adelaide ! Tou see what has happened, and 
know what to do. Lady Welter, if I get hold of that boy, 
Brooks, to-night, in a safe place, I '11 murder him, by — 1" 

" I believe you will, Welter. Keep away from him, unless yon 
are a madman. If you auger the hoy, it will all come out. 
Where is Lord Ascot?" 
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" Dead, they say, or dying. He is in a fit," 
" I ought to go to him, Welter, in common decency." 
" Go home, I t«ll you. Get the things you know of packed, 
and taken to one of the hotels at London Bridge, Any name wilt 
do. Be at home to-night, dressed, in a state of jubilation ; and 
keep a couple of hundi-ed pounds in the house. Here, you fel- 
lows ! her ladyship's horses, — look sharp ! " 

Poor little Didjy Ferrers had heard more than he intended ; 
but Lord Welter'in hia madness had not noticed him. He did n't 
use his pea-shoote g g 1 m i p k very little. There 

was a party of all f tl m H h oms that night, and 

Dicky was so dull t lir t, 1 1 b h made some excuse to 
get him by himself and ay a f w a affectionate words to 

"Dick, ray child y u h It m miney. How much? 
Tou shall have it t m w 

" Not half a half-penny, Bob ; hut 1 was with Lady Welter 
just after the race, and I heard more than I ought to have 
heard," 

" You could n't help it, I hope." 

" I ought to have helped it ; but it was so sudden, I could n't 
help it. And now I can't ease my mind by telling &nybo^" 

" I suppose it was some rascality of Weltei^'s," said Sir Robert^ 
laughing. " It don't much matter ; only don't (ell any one, you 
know." And then they went in again, and Dicky never told any 
one till every one knew. 

For it came out soon that Lord Ascot had been madly betting, 
by commission, against hia own horse, and that forty years' rente 
of his estates would n't set my lord on his legs again. With his 
usual irresolution, he had changed his policy, — partly owing, I 
fear, to our dear old Mend Lady Ascot's perpetual croaking 
about " Eamoneur blood," and its staying qualities. So, after 
betting such a sum on his own horse as gave the betting world 
confidence, and excusing himself by pleading his well-known 
poverty from going further, he had hedged, by commission ; and 
could his horse have lost, he would have won enough to set 
matters right at Eanford. He dared not ask a great jockey to 
ride for him under such circumstances, and so he puffed one of 
his own lads to the world, and broke with Wells. The lad had 
sold him like a sheep. Meanwhile, thinking himself a man of 
honor, poor fool, he had raised every farthing possible on his 
estate to meet his engagementa on the turf in case of ffulure, — 
in ease of his horse winning by some mischance, if such a thing 
could be. And so it came about that the men of the turf were 
all honorably paid, and he and his tradesmen were ruined. The 
estates were entfuled ; but for thirty years Hanford must be in 

10 
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the hands of strangers. Lord Welter, too, had raised money, and 
lost fearfully by the same speculation. 

There are some men who ore always in the right place when 
they are wanted, always ready to do good and kind actions, and 
who are generally found "to die fore" in times of trouble. Such 
a man was General Mainwaring. When Lord Ascot fell down 
in a fit, he was beside him, and having seen him doing well, and 
having heard firom him, as he recovered, the fearful extent of the 
disaster, he had posted across country to Eanford, and (old Lady 
Ascot. 

She took it very quietly. 

" Win or lose," she said, " it 's all one to this unhappy house. 
Tell them to get out my horses, dear General, and Jet me go to 
my poor darling Ascot. You have heard nothing of Charles 
Eavenshoe, General?" 

" Nothing, my dear lady." 

Charles had brushed his sleeve in the erowd that day, and had 
longed to take the dear old brown hand in his again, but dared 
not Poor Charles ! If ho had only done so ! 

So the General and Lady Ascot went off together, and nursed 
Lord Ascot ; and Adelaide, pale as death, but beautiful as ever, 
was driven home through the dust and turmoil, clenching her 
hands impatiently blether at every stoppage on the road. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

LORD WELTER'S MENAGE. 

Theke was a time, a time we have seen, when Lord Welter 
was a merry, humorous, thoughtless boy, A boy, one would have 
said, with as htile real mischief in him as might be. He might 
have made a decent member of society, who knows ? But, to do 
him justice, he had had everything against him from his earliest 
childhood. He had never known what a mother was, or a sister. 
His earliest companions were grooms and gamekeepers ; and his 
rehg^ouB instruction was got mostly from his grandmother, whose 
old-fashioned Sunday-morning lectures and collect learning, so 
rigidly pursued that he dreaded Sanday of all days in the week, 
were succeeded by cock-fighting in the Crofl with his father in the 
afternoon, and lounging away tiie evening among the sfable-boys. 
As Lord Saltire once s^d, in a former part of this story, " Ran- 
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ford was what the young men of the day called an uncommon fast 
bouse." 

Fast enough, in truth. " All downhill and no drag on." Wel- 
ter soon defied his grandmother. For his father ho cared nothing. 
IJord Ascot was bo foolishly fond of the boy that he never con- 
tradicted him in anything, and used even to laugh when he was 
impudent to his grandmother, whom, to do Loi-d Ascot justice, he 
respected more than any hving woman. Tutors were tried, of 
whom Welter, by a happy comhination of ohslinacy and reekless- 
neas, managed to vanquish three, in as many months. It was 
hopeless. Lord Ascot would not hear of his going to School. He 
was hia only boy, his darling. Ho could not part with him ; and, 
when Lady Ascot pressed the matter, he grew obstinate, as he 
could at times, and said he would not. The boy would do well 
enough ; he had been just like him at his age, and look at him 

Lord Ascot was mistaken. He had not been quite like Lord 
Welter at his age. He had been a very quiet sort of boy in- 
deed. Lord Ascot was a great slJckkv for blood in horses, and 
understood such things. I wonder he could not have seen the 
difference between the sweet, loving face of his mother, capable 
of violent, furious passion though it was, and that of his coarse, 
stupid, handsome, gypsy-looking wife, and judged accordingly. 
He had ingrafted a new strain of blood on the old Staunton 
stock, and was to reap the consequences. 

What was to become of Lord Welter was a great problem, 
still unsolved ; when, one night, shortly before Charles paid his 
first visit to Eanford, vice Cuthbert, disapproved of, lK>rd Ascot 
came up, as hia custom was, into his mother's dressing-room, to 
have half an hour's chat with her before she went to bed. 

" I wonder, mother dear," he said, " whether I ought to ask 
old Saltire again, or not ? He would n't come last time, you 
know. If I thought he would n't come, I 'd ask him." 

" Ton must ask him," said Lady Ascot, brushing her gray hmr, 
" and he will come." 

" VeiyweM," said Lord Ascot. "It's a bore; but you mnst 
have some one to flirt with, I suppose." 

Lady Ascot laughed. In fact, she had written before, and told 
him that he mfust come, for she wanted him ; and come he did. 

" Now, Maria," said Lord Saltiro, on the first night, as soon as 
he and Lady Ascot were seated together on a quiet sofa, " what 
is it ? Why have you brought me down to meet this mob of 
jockeys and gamekeepers ? A fortnight here, and not a soul to 
speak to, hut Mainwaring and yourself. After I was here last 
lime, dear old Lady Hainault croaked out in a large crowd that 
eome one smelt of ihe stable." 
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" Deal' old soul," said Lady Ascof. " What a charming, deli- 
cate wit she has. You will have to come here again, though. 
Every year, mind." 

" Kismet," said Lord Saltire. " But what is the matter ? " 

" What do you think of Ascot's boy P " 

" Lord ! " said Lord Saltire. " So I have been brought all this 
way to be consulted about a schoolboy. Well, I think he looks 
an atrocious young cub, as like his dear mamma as he can be. I 
always used to expect Uiat she would call me a pretty gentle- 
man, and want to tell my fortune." 

Lady Ascot smiled : she knew her man. She knew he would 
have died for her and hers. 

" He is getting very ti'oublesome," said Lady Ascot. " What 
would you reco — " 

" Send him to Eton," said Lord Saltire. 

" But he is very high-spirited, James, and — " 

" Send him to Eton. Do you hear, Maria ? " 

" But Ascot won't let him go," said Lady Ascot. 

"O, he won't, won't he?" said Lord Saltire. "Now, let us 
hear no more of the cub, but have our picquet in peace." 

The aext morning Lord Saltire had an interview with Lord 
Ascot, and two hours afterwai-da it was known that Lord Welter 
was to go to Eton at once. 

And so, when Lord Welter met Charles at Twyford, he told 
him of it. 

At Eton he had rapidly found other boys brought up with the 
same tastes as himself, and with these he consorted. A rapid 
interchange of experiences went on among these young gentle- 
men, which ended in Lord Welter, at all events, being irreclaim- 

Lord Welter had fallen in love with Chai'les, as boys do, and 
ikeir friendship had lasted on, waning as it went, till they perma- 
nently met again at Oxford. There, though their intimacy w-as 
as close as ever, the old love died ouf, for a time, amidst riot and 
debauchery. Charles had some sort of a creed about women ; 
Lord Welter had none. Cliai-les drew a line at a certain point, 
low down it might be, which he never passed ; Welter set no 
bounds anywhere. What Lord Hainault said of him at Tatter- 
sali's was true. One day, when they had been arguing on this 
point rather sharply, Charles said, — 

" If you mean what you say, you are not fit to come into a 
gentleman's house. But you don't mean it, old cock ; so don't 

He did mean it, and Charles was right. Alas, that ever he 
should have come to Eavenshoe ! 

Lord Welter had lived so long in the house with Adelaide that 
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he never thought of making love lo her. They used to quarrel 
like Benedick and Beatrice. What happened was her fault. 
She was worthless. Worthless. Let ns have done with it. I 
can expand over Lord Saltirc and Lady Ascot, and such gciod 
people, hut I cannot over her more than is necessary. 

Two things Lord Welter was very fond of, — brawling and 
dicing. He was an arrant bully, — very strong, and perfect in 
the use of his flats, and of such courage and tenacity that, hav- 
ing once begun a brawl, no one had ever made him leave it, 
save as an unqualified victor. This was getting well known now. 
Since he had left Oxford and had been living in London, he had 
been engaged in two or three personal encounters in the terribly 
fast society to which he had betaken himself, and men were get- 
ting afraid of him. Another thing was, that, drink as he would, 
he never flayed the worse for it. He was a lucky player. 
Sometimes, after winning money of a man, he would ask him 
home to have his revenge. That man generally went agaip and 
again to Lord Welter's house, in St. John's Wood, and did not 
&ad himself any the richer. It was the most beautijbl little gam- 
bling den in London, and it was presided over by one of the 
most beautiful, witty, fescinating women ever seen. A woman 
with whom all the men fell in love ; so strnd, so respectable, and 
charmingly behaved. Lord Welter always used to call her Ijady 
Weller ; so they all called her Lady Welter, too, and treated her 
as though she were. ■ 

But this Lady Welter was soon to be dethroned, to make room 
for Adelaide. A day or two before they went off together, this 
poor woman got a note from Welter, to tell her to prepai-e for a 
new mistress. It was no blow to her. He had prepared her for 
it for some time. There might have been tears, wild tears, in 
private ; but what cared he for the tears of such a one ? When 
Lord Welter and Adelaide came home, and Adelaide came with 
him into the hall, she advanced towards her, dressed as a waiting- 
woman, and said, quietly, — 

"Tou are welcome home, madam." 

It was Ellen, and Lord Welter was the delinquent, as you 
have guessed already. When she fled from Ravenshoe, she was 
flying from the anger of her supposed brother William ; for he 
thought he knew all about it ; and when Charles and Marston 
saw her passing round the difF, she was making her weary way 
on foot towards Exeter to join him in Ixmdon. After she was 
missed, William had written to Lord Welter, earnestly begging 
him to tell him if he had heard of her ; and Welter had written 
back to him that he knew nothing, on his honor, Alas for 
Welter's honor, and William's foUy in believing him ! 

Poor Ellen ! Lord Welter bad thought that she would have 
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left the house, and had good reason for thinking so. But when 
he got home, there she was, all her finery cast away, dressed 
plainly and quietly; and there she stayed, waiting on Adelaide, 
demure and quiet as a wsuting-wpraan should be. Adelaide had 
never been to Eavenshoe, and did not know her. Lord Welter 
had calculated on her going ; but she stayed on. Why ? 

You must bear with me, indeed you must, at sucli times as 
these. I touch as hghtly as I can ; but I have undertaken (o tell 
a story, and I must tell it. These things are going on about ua, 
and we try to ignore tlieni, till they are thrust rudely upon us, as 
they are twenty times a year. No English story about young 
men could be complete without bringing in subjects whidi some 
may think best left alone. Let us comfort ourselves with one 
great, undeniable fact, — the immense improvement in morals 
which has taken place in the last ten years. The very outcry 
which is now raised against such relations shows plainly one 
thing at least, — that undeniable fecta are being winked at no 
longer, and that some refojin is coming. Every younger son 
who can command 200?, a year ought to be allowed lo marry 
in his own i-ank in life, whatever that may be. They will be 
nnoomfortahle, and have to save and push ; and a very good 
thing for them. They won't lose caste. There are some things 
worse than mere discomfort. Let ua look at bare facts, which 
no one dare deny. There is in the great world, and the upper 
middle-class world too, a crowd of cadets, — younger sons, 
clerks, officers in the army, and so on, — non-marrying men, 
as the slaag goe*, — who are asked out to dine and dance 
with girls who are their equals in rank, and who have every 
opportunity of tailing in love with tliem ; and yet, if one of this 
numerous crowd were lo dare to fall in love with, and to propose 
to, one of these girls, he would be denied the house. It is the 
iathers and mothers who are to blame, to a great extent^ for the 
very connections they denounce so loudly. But yet the very out- 
cry they are raising against these connections is a hopeful sign. 

Lieutenant Hornby, walking up and down the earth to see what 
mischief he could get into, had done a smart stroke of business in 
that way, by making the acquaintance of Lord Welter at a gam- 
bling-house. Hornby was a very good fellow. He had two great 
pleasures in life. One, I am happy to say, was soldiering, at 
wliich he worked like a horse, and the other, I am very sorry to 
say, was gambling, at which he worked a gi-eat deal harder than 
he shonld. He was a marked man among professional players. 
Every one knew how awfully rich he was, and every one in suc- 
cession had a " shy " at him. He was not at all particular. He 
would accept a battle with any one. Gaming men did all sorts 
of dirty things to get introduced to him, and play with him. The 
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greater number of them had their wicked will ; but the worst of 
it was, that he always won. Sometimes, at a game of chance, he 
might lose enough to encourage his enemies to go on ; but at 
games of skill no one could touch him. His billiaid-playing was 
simply masterly. And Dick Ferrers will tell you, that he and 
Hornby, being once, I am very sorry to say, together at G — n — ch 
F — r, mere accosted in the park by a skittle-sharper, and that 
Hornby (who would, like Faust, have played chess with Old 
Gooseberry) allowed himself to be talcen into a skittle-ground, 
from which he came out in half an hour victorious over the skittle- 
sharper, beating him easily. 

In the heyday of his fame. Lord Welter was told of him, and 
snying, " Give me the daggers," got introduced to him. They 
had a tournament at ScartS, or billiards, or something or another 
of that sort, it don't matter ; and Lord Welter asked him up to 
St. John's Wood, where he saw Ellen. 

He lost that night liberally, as be could afford to ; and, with 
very little persuasion, was induced to come there the next. He 
lost liberally again. He had fallen in love with Ellen. 

Lord Welter saw it, and made use of it as a bait to dravp on 
Hornby to play. Ellen's presence was, of course, a great attrac- 
tion to him, and he came and played ; but unluckily for Lord 
Welter, after a few nights his luck changed, or he took more care, 
and Le began to win again ; so much so that, about the time when 
Adelaide came home, my Lord Welter had had nearly enough of 
Lieutenant Hornby, and was in hopes that he should have got rid 
of Ellen and him together ; for his lordship was no fool about 
some things, and saw plainly this, — that Hornby was passionately 
fond of Ellen, and, moreover, that poor Ellen had fallen deeply 
in love with Hornby. 

So, when he came home, he was ^surprised and angry to find 
her there. She would not go. She would stay and wait oa 
Adelaide. She had been asked to go, hut had refused sharply 
the man she loved. Poor girl ! she had her reasons, and we 
shall see what they were. Now you know what I meant when 
I wondered whether or no Charles would have burnt Hornby's 
house down if he had known all. But you will be rather in- 
clined to foi^ve Hornby presently, as Charles did when he came 
to know everything. 

But the consequence of Ellen's staying on as servant to Ade- 
laide brought this with it, that Hornby deterinined that he would 
have the entree of the house in St. Johns Wood at any price. 
Lord Welter guessed this, and guesied that Hornby wouid he 
incUned to lose a little money in oidei to gam it When he 
brushed Charles's knee in Piccadilly, he waii deliberating wheth- 
er or no he should ask him back there igain As he stood ua- 
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consciously, almost touching Charles, he came to the detennina- 
tioa that he would try what bargain he could make with the 
honor of Charles's sister, whom he had so shametully mjuied 
already. And Charles saw them make the appointment to- 
gether in the balcony — how little he guessed for what! 

Lord Hainault was right. Welter was a scoandi-el. But 
Hornby was not, as we shall see. 

Homhy loved play for play's sake ; and, extravagant dandy 
though be was, the attorney blood of his father came out some- 
tiines so strong in him that, although he would have paid any 
price to be near and speak to Ellen, yet he could not help win- 
ning, to Lord Welter's great disgust, and his own great amuse- 
joent. Their game, I believe, was generally picyuet or iearte, 
and at both these he was Lord WelfCT'a master. What with his 
luck and his superior play, It was very hard to lose decently 
sometimes ; and sometimes, as I said, he wonid east his plans to 
the winds, and wm terribly. But he always repented when he 
saw Lord Welter get savage, and lost dutifully, though at times 
he could barely keep his countenance. Nevertheless, the balance 
he allowed to Lord Welter made a very important item in that 
gentlemaa's somewhat precarious income. 

But, in spite of all his sacrifices, he but rarely got even a 
glimpse of Ellen. And, to complicate matters, Adelaide, who 
sat by and watched the play,' and saw Hornby purposely losing 
at times, got it into her siUy head that he was in love with her. 
She liked the man ; who did not ? But she had honor enough 
left to be rude to him. Hornby saw all this, and was amused. I 
often think that it must have been a fine spectacle to see the 
honorable man playing with the scoundrel, and giving him just as 
niueh line aa he chose. And when I call Hornby an honorable 
man, I mean what I say, as you will see. 

This was the state of things when the Derby crash came. At 
half-past five on that day the Viscountess Welter dashed up to her 
elegant residence in St. John's Wood, in a splendid barouche, 
drawn by four horses, and when " her people " came and opened 
the door and let down the stops, lazily descended, and, followed 
by her footman bearing her fai-lals, lounged up the steps as if life 
were really too ennuyant to be borne any longer. Three hours 
afterwards, a fierce, eager woman, plainly dre=sed, with a dark 
veil, was taking apartments in the Bndge Hotel, London Bridge, 
for Mr. and Mrs. Staunton, who were going abroad in a few days ; 
and was overseeing, wi h h onhden a e ant, a staid man in 
black, the safe stowage o n me ous ha ped o k boxes, the most 
remarkable thing about wh h wa be g ea weight. The lady 
was Lady Welter, and he m n t^ Lo 1 We er's confidential 
scoundrel. The land d h gh hej had obbed Hunt and 
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Eoskell's, and were off with the plunder, till he o' 
say, " I think that is all, my lady "; after which he was quite 
satisfied. The fact was liiat all the Ascot race plate, gold salvera 
and 4pergnes, aOver cups rough with designs of the chase, possibly 
also some of the Ascot family jewels, were so disgusted with the 
state of things in England, tliat they were thinking of going for a litr 
tie trip on the Continent What should a dutiful wife do but see to 
their safe stowage ? If any enterprising burglar had taken it into 
his head to " crack " that particular " crib " kiiowii as the Bridge 
Hotel, and got clear off. with the " swag, " he might have retired 
on the haid-earned fruits of a well-spent life, uito happier lands, — 
might have " run " for M.L.C., or possibly for Congress in a year 
or two. Who can tell? 

And, also, if Lord Welter's confidential scoundrel had taken 
it into his head to waylay and rob his lordship's noble consort on 
her way home, — which he was quite capable of doing, — and if he 
also had got dear off, he would have found himself a better man 
by seven hundred and ninety-four pounds, three half-crowns, and 
a three-penny piece ; that is, if he had done it before her ladyship 
had paid the cabman. But both the burglai-s and the valet missed 
the tide, and the latter regrets it to this day. 

At eleven o'clock that night Lady Welter was lolling leisurely 
OB her drawing-room sofa, quite bored to death. When Lord 
Welter, and Hornby, and Sir Robert Ferrers, and some Dragoons 
came in, she was yawning, as if life was really too much of a 
plague to be endured. Would she play loo ? O yes ; anything 
after such a wretched, lonely evening. That was the game where 
you had three cards, was n't it, and you need n't go ou unless you 
liked ? Would Welter or some one lend her some money ? She 
had got a three-penny piece and a shilling somewhere or another, 
but that would not be enough, she supposed. Where was Sir 
Robert's little brother ? Gone to bed ? How tiresome ; she had 
fallen in love with him, and had set her heart on seeing him to- 
night ; and so on. 

Lord Welter gave her a key, and fold her there was some 
money in his dressing-case. As she left the room, Hoiiiby, who 
was watching them, saw a quick look of intelligence pass between 
them, and laughed in his sleeve. 

I have been given to understand that guinea unlimited loo is 
a charming pursuit, soothing to the feelings, and highly improv- 
ing to the moral tone, I speak from hearsay, as circumstances 
over which I have no control have prevented my ever trying it. 
But fliis I know, — that, if Lord Welter's valet bad robbed his 
master and mistress when they went to bed that night; instead 
of netting seven hundred and ninety-four, seven, nine, he would 
have netted eleven hundred and forty-six, eight, sis; leaving out 
10* o 
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the three-penny-piece. But lie did n't do if ; and Lord and Lady 
Welter slept that sleep which is the peculiar reward of a quiet 
conscience, undisturbed. 

But, next morning, when Chai'Iea waited on Hornby in his 
dressing-room, the latter said, — 

" I shall want you to-night, lad. I thought I might have last 
night; but, seeing the otJier ffellows went, I left you at home. 
Be ready at half-past six. I lost a humlred and twenty pounds 
last night. I don't mean to afford it any longer. I shall stop it." 

" Where are we to go to, sir ? " 

" To St. John's Wood. We shaU be up late. Leave the 
servants' hall, and come up and lie in tie hall as if you were 
asleep. Don't let yourself be seen. No one will notice you." 

Charles little thought where he was going. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE HOUSE FULL OF GHOSTS. 

Chabi-bs had really no idea where he was going. Although 
he knew that Hornby had been playing with Lord Welter, yet 
he thought, from what Hornby had said, that he would not bring 
him into collision with him ; and indeed he did not, — only taking 
Charles with him as a reserve in case of accidents, for he tlior- 
oughly distrusted his lordship. 

At half-past six in the evening Hornby rode slowly away, fol- 
lowed by Charles. He had told Charles that he should dme in 
St. John's Wood at seven, and should ride there, and Charles was 
to wait with the horses. But it was nearly seven, and yet Hornby 
loitered, and seemed undetermined. It was a wild, gusty even- 
ing, threatening rain. There were very few people abroad, and 
those who were rode or walked rapidly. And yet Hornby 
dawdled, irresolute, as though his determination were hardly 
strong enough yet. 

At first he rode quite away from his destination, but by de- 
grees his horse's head got changed into the right direction ; then 
he made another detour, but a shorter one ; at last he put spurs 
to his horse, and rode resolutely up the short carriage-drive before 
the door, and, giving the reins to Charles, walked firmly in. 

Charles put up the horses, and went into the servants' hall, or 
the room which answered that end in the rather small house of 
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Lord "Welter, No one was there. All the servants were busy 
with the dinner, and Cliarles was left unnoticed. 

By and by a page, noticing a strange servant in passing the 
door, brought him some beer, and a volume of lie Newgate Cal- 
endar. This young gentleman caJled his attention to a print of a 
lady cutting up the' body of her husband withi a chopper, assisted 
by a young Jew, who was depicted " walking off with a leg," 
like one of the Fans (the use of wiiieh seems to be, to cool the 
warm imagination of other travellers into proper limits), while 
the woman was preparing for another effort. After having rec- 
ommended Cliarles to read the letterpress thereof^ as he would 
find it tolerably spicy, he departed, and left him alone. 

The dinner was got over in time ; and after a time fliere was 
silence in the house, — a silence so great that Cliarles rose and 
left the room. He soon found his way to another ; but all was 
dark and silent, though it was not more than half-x>ast nine. 

He stood in the dark passage, wondering where to go, and de- 
termined to turn back to the room from which he had come. 
There was a light there, at all events. 

There was a lights and the Newgate Calendar. The wild 
wind, that had eddied and whirled the dust at the street corners, 
and swept acrms the park all day, had goue down, and the rain 
had come on. He could heai it, drip, drip, outside ; it was very 
melancholy. Confound the Newgate Calendar ! 

He was in a very queer house, he knew. What did Hornby 
mean by asking him the night before whether or no he could 
fight, and whether he would stick to him. Drip, drip ; otherwise 
a dead silence. Charles's heart began to beat a little faster. 

"Where were all the servants ? He had heard plenty of them 
half an hour ago. He had heard a French coot swearing at 
Enghsh kitchen-girls, and had heard plenty of other voices j and 
now, the silence of the grave, — or of Christie and Manson'a on 
Saturday evening, — or of the Southern Indian Ocean in a calm 
at midnight, — or of anything else you like ; similes are cheap. 

He remembered now that Hornby had said, " Come and he in 
the hall as if asleep ; no one will notice you," He determined 
to do so. But where was it ? His candle was flickermg in its 
socket, and as he tried to move it, it went out. 

He could scarcely keep from muttering an oath, but he did. 
His situation was very uncomfortable. He did not know in what 
house he was, — only that he was in a quarter of the town in 
which there were not a few uncommonly queer houses. He 
determined to grope his way to the light. 

He felt his way out of ^e room, and along a passage. The 
darkness was intense, and the silence perfect Suddenly a dull- 
red light gleamed in his eyes, and made him start. It was the 
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l^ht of the kitchea fire. A cricket would have been company, 
but there was none. 

He continued to advance cautiously. Soon a ghostly square 
of very dim gray light on his left showed him where was a long, 
narrow window. It was barred with iron bars. He was just 
thinking of this, and how very queer it wag, when he uttered a 
loud oath, and came crashing down.- He had fallen up-stairs. 

He had made noise enough W> waken the seven sleepers ; but 
those gentlemen did not seem to be in the neighborhood, or, at 
all events, if awakened, gave no sign of it. Dead sileuce. He 
sat on the bottom stair, and rubbed his shins, and in spite of a 
strong suspicion that he had got into a scrape, laughed to himself 
at the alsurdity of his position. 

" Would it be worth while, I wonder," he said to himself, " to 
go back to the kitchen, and get the poker ? I 'd better not, I 
suppose. It would be so deuced awkward to be caught in the 
dark with a poker in your hand. Being on the premises for the 
purpose of committing a felony, — that is what they would say ; 
and then they would be sure to say that yoo were the companion 
of thieves, and had been convicted before. No. Under this 
staircase, in the nature of things, is the housemaid's cupboard. 
What should I find there as a weapon of defence ? A dust-pan. 
A great deal might be done with a dust-pan, mind you, at close 
quarters. How would it do lo arrange all her paraphernaKa on 
the stairs, and cry fire, so that mine enemies, rushing forth, might 
stumble and fall, and be taken unawares ? But that would be 
acting on the offensive, and I have no safe grounds for pitching 
into any one yet." 

Though Charles tried to comfort himself by talking nonsense, 
he was very uncomforfable. Staying where he was, was intol- 
erable} and he hardly dared ascend into the upper regions 
unbidden. Besides, he had fully persuaded himself that a dis- 
turbance was imminent, and, though a brave man, did not like 
to precipitate it. He had mistaken the character of the house ho 
was in. At last, taking heart, he turned and felt his way up- 
stairs. He came before a door through the keyhole of which the 
light streamed strongly ; he was deliberating whether to open it 
or not, when a shadow crossed it, though he beard no noise, but a 
minute after the distant sound of a closing door. He could staud 
it no longer. He opened the door, and advanced info a blaze of 
light 

He entered a beautiful flagged hall, frescoed and gilded. There 
were vases of flowers round the walls, and strips of Indian maU 
ting on the pavement. It was lit by a single chandelier, which 
was reflected in four great pier-glasses reaching to the ground, in 
which Charles's top-boots and brown face were reduplicated most 
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Etartlmglj, The tout ensemble was very beautiful ; but what struck 
Charles, was the bad taste of having an entrance-lmll decorated 
lite a drawing-room. " That is just the sort of thing they do in 
these places," lie thought. 

There were only two Lata on the entrance tahle ; one of which 
he was rejoiced to recognize as that of his most respected master. 
" May the deuce take his silly noddle for bringing me to such a 
place ! " thought Charles. 

This was evidently the front hall spoken of by Hornby ; and 
he remembered his advice to pretend to go to sleep. So he lay 
down on three hajl-ohairs, and put his hat over his eyes. 

Hall-chairs are hard; and, although Charles had just been 
laughing at the proprietor of the house for being so lavish in hia 
decorations, he now wished that he had carried out his system a 
little further, and had cushions to his chairs. But no ; the chairs 
wei-e de rigueur, with crests on the backs of them. Charles did 
not notice whose. 

K a man pretends to go to sleep, and, like the Marchioness 
with her orange-peel and water, " makes behevo very much," he 
may sometimes succeed in going to sleep in good earnest. Charles 
imitated the thing so well, that in five minutes he was as fast off 

Till a night or two before this, Charles had never dreamt of 
Eavenshoe since he had left it. When the first sharp sting of hia 
trouble was in his soul, his mind had refused to go back farther 
than to the events of a day or so before. He had dreamt long, 
siUy dreams of his master, or his fellow-servants, or his horses, 
but always, all through the night, with a dread on him of waking 
in the dark. But, as his mind began to settle and his pain got 
dulled, he began to dream about Eavenshoe, and Oxford, and 
Shrewsbury again ; and he no longer dreaded the waking as he 
did, for the reality of his life was no longer hideous to him. With 
the fetal " plasticity " of his nature, he had bwered himself, body 
and sou], to the level of it. 

But to-night as he slept on these chairs, he dreamt of Eavens- 
hoe, and of Cuthhert, and of Ellen. And he woke, and she was 
standing within ten feet of him, under the chandelier. 

He was awake in an instant, bnt he lay as still as a mouse, 
staring at her. She had not noticed him, but was standing in 
profound thought. Found, and so soon ! His sister ! How 
lovely she was, standing, dressed in light pearl gray, like some 
beautiful ghost, with her speaking eyes fixed on nothing. She 
moved now, bat so lightly that her footfall was barely heard upon 
the matting. Then she turned and noticed him. She did not 
seem surprised at seeing a groom stretched out asleep on the 
chmrs, — she was used to that sort of thing probably, — but she 
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turned away, gliding tlirougli a door at the further end of the hall, 
and was gone. 

Charles's heart was leaping and beating madly, but he heard 
another door open, and lay still. 

Adelaide came out of a door opposite to the one into which 
Ellen had passed. Charles was not surprised. He was beyond 
surprise. But, when he saw her and EUen in the same hoQse, in 
one instaaf, with the quickness of lightning, he understood it all. 
It was Weher had tempted EUen from Ravenshoe ! Fool 1 fool ! 
he might have prevented it once if he had only guessed. 

If he had any doubt as to where he was -now, it was soon dis- 
pelled. Lord "Welter came rapidly out of the door after Adelaide, 
and called her in a whisper, " Adelaide." 

" Well," she said, turning roimd sharply. 

" Come baek, do you hear ? " said Lord Welter. " Where the 
deuce are you going ? " 

"To my own room." 

" Come baek, I tell you," aaid Lord Welter savagely, in a low 
voice. " Tou are going to spoil everything with your confounded 

" I shall not come back. I 
duck to that man, or any other ] 

Lord Welter was very near having to lot her go with a ven- 
geance. Charles was ready for a spring, but watched, and waited 
his lime. Lord Welter had only caught her firmly by the wrist 
to detain her. He was not hurting her. 

" Look you here, my Lady Welter," he s^d slowly and distinct- 
ly. " Listen to what I 've got to say, and don't try the shadow 
of a tantrum with me, for I won't have it for one moment. I 
don't mind your chaff and nonsense in public ; it blinds people, 
it is ra«y and attracts people; but in private I am master, do you 
hear ? Master, You know you are afraid of me, and have good 
cause to be, by Jove. Yoa are shating now. Go back to that 

" I won't, I won't, I won't. Not without you, Welter. How 
caQ you use me so cruelly. Welter? Welter! how can yoii 
be such a villain ? " 

" Tou conceited fool," said Lord Welter, contemptuously. " Do 
you think he wants to make love to you ? " 

" You know he does. Welter ; you know i^" said Adelaide, 

Lord Welter laughed good-naturedly. (He could be good- 
natured.) He drew her towards him, and kissed her. " My 
poor litUe ^1," he said, " if I thought that, I would break his 
neck. But it is utterly wide of the truth. Look here, Ade- 
laide ;■ you are as safe from insult as my wife as you were at 
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Eanford. Wliat you ai'e not safe fi-om is my own temper. Let 
us be friends in private, and not squabble so much, eh ? You 
are a good, shrewd, clever wife to me. Do keep your tongue 
quiet. Come in, and raarlc what follows." 

They had not noticed Charles, though he had been so sure 
that they would, that he had got hia face down on the chair, coy- 
ered with hia arms, feigning sleep. When they went ialo tlie 
room again, Charles caught hold of a coat which was on the hack 
of a chair, and, cu I'n h'ra if u put it over him. He would 
listen, listen, listen fo e ery d. He had a right to listen 

In a minute a b 11 ran^ w e Almost at the same moment 
some one came out of he doo thiough which Lord Welter had 
passed, and stood n In about two minuies, another door 
opened, and some ne e e am o the hall. 

A woman's voice — Ellens — said, "Oh! are you come 

A man's voice — Lieufenant Hornby's — said in answer, " You 
see I am. I got Lady Welter to ring her bell twice for you, and 
then to stiy in th t room o that 1 might have an interview with 

I am obi {. d fo hei ladyship. She must have been sur- 
pr ed that I was the object of attraction. She fancied herself 
so 

Sh wta pn'ed And she was more so, when I told her 
whit ny eal obje t wi 

" Indeed 1 said Eilen, bitterly. " But her ladyship's surprise 
does not appear to have prevented her from assisting you." 

" On the contrary," said Hornby, " she wished me God speed, 
— her own words." 

" Sir, you are a gentleman. Don't disgrace yourself and me, 
— if I can be disgraced, — by quoting that woman's blasphemy 
before me. Sir, you have had your answer. I shall go." 

" Ellen, you must stay. I have got this interview with you 
to-night, to ask you fo be my wife. I iove you as I believe wo- 
man was never loved before, and I ask you to be my wife." 

" You mudman ! you madman ! " 

" I am no madman. I ivas a madman when I spoke to you 
before ; I pray your forgiveness for that. You must forget liat. 
I say that I love you as a woman was never loved before. Shall 
I say something more, Ellen?" 

« Say on." 

" You love me." 

" I love you as man was never loved before ; and I swear to 
you that I hope I may lie stiff and cold in my unhonored coffin, 
before I'll ruin the man I love, by tying him to such a wretch as 
myself." 
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" Ellen, Ellen, don't say that. Don't take such vows, which 
you will not dare to break afterwards. Think ; yow may regain 
all that you have lost, and marry a man who loves you, — ah, so 
dearly 1 — and whom you love too." 

" Ay, there 's the rub. If I did not love you, I would marry 
you to-morrow. Eegain all I have lost, say you? Bring my 
mother to life again, for instance, or walk among other women 
again as an honest one? You talk nonsense, Mr. Hornby, ^ — 
nonsense. I am going." 

" EUen ! Ellen I Why do you stay in this house ? Think 
once again." 

" I shall never leave thinking ; but my detennination is the 
same. I tell you, as a desperate woman like me dare fell you, 
that I love jou far Itio well lo ruin your prospects, and I love my 
own soul too well ever to make another false step. I stayed in 
this house because I loved to see you now and then, and hear 
your voice ; but now I shall leave it." 

" See me once more, Ellen, — only once more ! " 

" I will see you once more. I will tear my heart once more, 
if you wish it. You have deserved all I can do for you, God 
knows. Come here the day after to-morrow ; but come without 
hope, mind. A woman who has been through what I have cau 
trust herself. Do you know that I am a Catholic ? " 

" No." 

" I am. Would you turn Catholic if I were to marry you ? " 

God forgive poor Hornby I He said, " Yes," What will not 
men say at such times ? 

" Did I not say you were a madman ? Do you think I would 
ruin you in the next world, as well as in this ? Go away, sir ; 
and, when your children are round you, humbly bless God's 
mercy for saving you, body and soul, this night." 

" I shall see you again ? " 

" Come here the day after to-morrow ; but come without hope." 

She passed through the door, and left him standing alone. 
Charles rose from his lair, and, coming op to him, laid his hand 
on his shoulder. 

"Tou have heard all this," said poor Hornby, 

" Every word," said Charles. " I had a right to listen, you 
know. She is my sisl«r," 

"Your sister?" 

Then Charles told him alL Hornby had heard enough from 
Lord Welter to understand it. 

"Toor sister! Can you help me, Horton? Surely she will 
hear reason from you. Will you persuade her to listen to me ? " 

" No," said Charles. " She was right. You are mad. I will 
not help you do an act which you would bitterly repent al! your 
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life. You must forget her. She and I are disgraced, and must 
get away somewhere, and hide our shame together." 

What Hornby would have answered, no nian can tell ; for at 
this moment Adel^de came out of the room, and passed quickly 
across the hall, saying good night to him as she passed. She did 
not recogniife Charles, or seem surprised at seeing Homhy talking 
to his groom. Nohody who bad hved in Lord Welter's house a 
day or two was surprised at anjHJiing. 

But Charles, speaking to Hornby more as if he were master 
than servant, said, " Wfut here " ; and, stepping quickly from him, 
went into the room where Loird WeUer sat aJone, and shut the 
door. Hornby heard it locked behind him, and waited in the hall, 
listening intensely, for what was to follow, 

"There'll be a row directly," said Hornby to himself; "and 
that chivalrous fool, Charles, has loclted himself in. I wish Wel- 
ter did not send all his servants out of the house at night. There '11 
be murder done here some day." 

He listened and heard voices, low as yet, — so low that he could 
hear the dripping of the rain outside. Drip, drip. The suspense 
was intolerable. When would they bo at one another's throats ? 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

CHARLES'S EXPLANATION WITH LORD WELTEE. 

There is a particular kind of Ghost or DevU, which is repre- 
sented by an isosceles triangle (more or less correctly drawn) for 
the body ; straight lines turned up at the ends for legs ; atriught 
lines divided into five at the ends for arms ; a round 0, with arbi- 
trary dots for the features, for a head ; with a hat, an umbrella, 
and a pipe. Drawn like this, it is a sufficiently terrible object. 
But, if you take an ace of eiubs, make the dub represent the head, 
add horns, and fill in the body and limbs as above, in deep blacky 
with the feather end of a pen, it becomes simply appalling, and 
will strike terror into the stoutest heart. 

Is tliis the plac«, say you, for talking such nonsense as this ? If 
you must give us balderdash of this sort, could not you do so in a 
chapter with a less terrible heading than this one has ? And I 
answer. Why not let me tell my story my own way ? Something 
depends- even on tiiia nonsense of making devils out of the ace of 
dabs. 
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It was rather a favorif e amuseinent of Charles's and Lord Wel- 
ter's, in old times at Eanford. They used, on rainy aftei-noons, to 
collect all the old aces of eluhs (and there were always jilenly of 
them to be had in that house, God help it), and make devils out 
of them, each one worse than the first. And now, when Charles 
had bcked the door, and advanced softly up to Welter, he saw, 
o7er hia shoulder, that he had got an ace of clubs, and the pen 
and ink, and was maldng a deviL 

It was a trifling circumstance enough, perhaps ; but there was 
enough of old times in it to alter the tone in which Charles said, 
" Welter," as he laid hia hand on his shoulder. 

Lord Welter was a bully ; hut he was as brave as a lion, with 
nerves of steeL He neither left; off his drawing, nor looked up ; 
he only said, " Charley, boy, come and sit down fill I have fin- 
ished this fellow. Get an ace of cluhs, and try your own hand, 
I am out of practice." 

Perhapa evea Lord Welter might Lave started when he heard 
Charles's voice, and felt his hand on his shoulder; but he had 
had one instant — only one instant — of preparation. When he 
heard the key turn in the door, he had looked in a pier-glass 
opposite to him, and seen who aud what was coming, and then 
gone on with his employment. Even allowing for this moment^s 
preparation, we must give him ci-edit for the nerve of one man 
in ten thousand ; for the apparition of Charles Eavenshoe was as 
unlocked for as that of any one of Chai-ies Eavenshoe's remote 



You see, I call him Charles Eavenshoe still. It is a trick. 
Ton must excuse it. 

Charles did not sit down and draw devila ; he said, in a quiet, 
mournful tone, — 

" Welter, Welter, why have you been such a villain ? " 

Lord Welter found that a difficult question to answer. He let 
it alone, and aaid nothing. 

" I say nothing about Adelaide. Tou did not use me well 
there ; for, when you persuaded her to go off" with, you, you had 
not heard of xnj ruin." 

"On my soul, Charles, there was not much persuasion wanted 

" Very likely. I do not want to speak about that, but about 
Ellen, my sister. Was anything ever done more shamefully than 
that?" 

Charles expected some furious outbreak when he said that. 
Hone came. What was good in Lord Welter came to the sur- 
face, when he saw his old friend and playmate there before him, 
Bunk so far below him in all that this world considera worth hav- 
ing, but rising so tax above him in his fearless honor and manh- 
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nesB. He was humbled, sorry, and astamed. Bitter a 
words were, he felt they were true, and had manhood enough left 
to not resent them. To the sensation of fear, as I have said be- 
fore, Lord Welter was a total stranger, or he might have been 
nervous at being locked up in a room alone, with a desperate 
man, physically his equal, whom he had so shamefully wronged. 
He rose and leant against the ehimney-piecc, looking at Charles. 

" I did not know she was yom- sister, Charles, Yoa must do 
me that justice." 

" Of course you did not. If — " 

" I know what yoa are going to say, — that I should not have 
dared. On my soul, Charles, I don't know ; I believe I dare do 
anything. But I tell you one thing, — of all the men who walk 
this earth, you are the last I would willingly wrong. "When I 
went off with Adelaide, I knew she did not care sixpence for you. 
I knew she would have made you wretched. I knew better than 
you, because I never was in love with her, and you were, what a 
heartless, ambitious jade it was! She sold herself to me for the 
title I gave her, as she had tried to sell herself to that solemn 
prig, Hmnault, before. And I bought her, because a handsome, 
witty, clever wife is a valuable chattel to a man like me, who has 
to live hj his wits." 

" Ellen was as handsome and clever as she. Why did not you 
marry her ? " said Charles, bitterly. 

"iJyou will have the real truth, Ellen would have been Lady 
Welternow, but — " 

Lord Welter hesitated. He was a great rascal, and he had a 
brazen front, but he found a difficulty in going on. It must be, I 
should fancy, very hard work to t«ll all the little ins and outs of a 
piece of vUlany one has been engaged in, and to tell, as Lord 
Welter did on this occasion, the exact truth. 

" I am wmting," said Charles, "to hear you tell me why she 
was not made Lady Welter." 

" What, you will have it then ? Well, she was too scrupulous. 
She was too honorable a woman for this line of business. She 
would n't play, or learn to play, — d — n it, sir, you have got the 
whole truth now, if that will content you." 

" I believe what you say, my lord. Do you know that Lieu- 
tenant Horaby made her an offer of marriage to-night ? " 

" I supposed he would," said Lord Welter. 

" And that she has refused him ? " 

" I guessed that she would. She is your own sister. Sliall you 
try to persuade her ? " 

" I would see her in her coffin first." 

" So I suppose." 

" She must come away from here. Lord Welter. I must keep 
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her, and do what I can for her, Wc must pul! through it together 
somehow." 

" She had hetter go from here. She is too good for this hole. 
I must xoake provision for her to live with you." 

" Not one halfpenny, my lord. She has lived too bng in de- 
pendence and disgrace already. We will pull through togetiier 

Lord Welter said nothing, but he determined tliat Giarles 
should not have his way in this respect. 

Charles continued, " When I came into this room to-night I 
came lo quarrel with you. Tou have not allowed me to do so, 
and I thank you for IL" Here he paused, and then went on in a 
lower voice, " I think you are sorry, Welter ; are you not ? I 
am sure you are sorry. I am sure you wouldn't have done it if 
you had foreseen the consequences, eh ? " 

Lord Welter's coarse under-lip shook for half a second, and 
his big chest heaved once ; but he said nothing. 

" Only think another time ; that is all. Mow do me a favor ; 



" I have made il 

" Don't tell any human soul you have seen me. If you do, 
you will only ent^l a new disguise and a new hiding on me. 
You have promised." 

" On my honor." 

" If you keep your promise, I can stay where I am. How 
ia — Lady Ascot ? " 

" Well. Nursing my father." 

" la he ill ? " 

" Had a fit the day before yesterday. I heai-d this morning 
from Ihem. He is much better, and will get over it." 

" Have you heard an3^ing from Ravensboe ? " 

" Not a word. Lord Saltire and General Mainwaring are 
both with my father, in London. Grandma won't see either me 
or Adelaide. Do you know that she has been moving heaven 
and earth to find you ? " 

" Good soul ! I won't be found, though. Now, good night ! " 

And he went. If any one had told hiia three months before 
that he would have been locked in the same room with a man 
who had done him such irreparable injury, and have left it at the 
end of half an hour with a quiet "good night," he would m(«t 
likely have beaten tiiat man there and then. But he was getting 
lamed very fast. Ay, he was already getting more than tamed ; 
he was in a fair way to get broken-hearted. 

" I will not see her to-night, sir," he said to Honiby, whom he 
found with his head resting on the table ; " I will come to-mori-ow 
and prepare her for leaving this house. You are to see her the 
day after to-morrow ; but without hope, remember." 
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He roused a groom from above the stable to help him to saddle 
liie horses, " Will it soon be morning ? " he asked. 

" Morning," said the lad ; " it 's not twelve o'clock yet. It 'a a 
dark night, mate, and no moon. But the nights are short now. 
The dawn wiU he on us before we have time to turn in our 

He rode slowly home after Hornby. " The night is dark, but 
the dawn will be upon us before we can turn in our beds." Only 
the idle words of a sleepy groom, yet they echoed in his ears all 
the way home. The night is dark indeed ; but it will be darker 
yet before the dawn, Charles Eavenshoe. 



CHAPTER XL. 

A DINNER PARTY AMONG SOME OLD FBIESDS. 

Lads HAiNATJLT(we'eBurton,not the Dowager) had asked some 
one to dinner, and the questioa had been whom to ask to meet 
him. Maiy had been called into consultation, as she generally 
was on most oceasions, and she and Lady Hainault had made up 
a list together. Every one had accepted, and was coining; and 
here were Mary and Lady Hainault, dressed for dinner, alone in 
the drawing-room with the children. 

" We could not have done bettor for him, Mary, I think. You 
must go into dinner with him." 

"Is Mary going to stop down to dinner?" said the youngest 
boy ! " what a shame ! I sha'n't say my prayers to-night if she 
don't come up," 

The straightforward Gua let his brother know what would be 
the conseqaenees of such neglect hereafter, in a plain-spoken way 
peculiarly his own. 

" Gus ! Gus ! don't say such things," said Lady Hainault, 

"The hymn-book saya so, aunt," said Gus, triumphantly ; and 
he quoted a charming little verse of Dr. Watts's, beginning, 
" There is a dreadful Hell," 

Lady Hainault might have been puzzled what to say, and Mary 
■would not have helped her, for they had had an argument about 
that same hymn-book (Mary contending that one or two of the 
hymns were as well left alone at first), when Flora struck in and 
saved her aunt, by remarking, 

" I shall save up my money and buy some jewels for Mary, like 
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aunt's, so that when sne stays down to dinner some of the men 
may iall in love with her, and marry her." 

" Pooh ! you silly goose," said Gus, " those jewels cost sixty 
million lliouaand pounds apiece. I don't want her to be married 
tiU I grow up, and then I shall marry her myself. Till then I 
shall buy her a yellow wig, hlie grandma Hainaull's, and then 
nobody will want fo marry her." 

" Be quiet, Gu8,"'said Lady Hainault. 

It was one thing to say, " Be quiet^ Gus," and it was another 
thing to make him hold his tongue. But, to do Gus justice, he 
was a good fellow, and never acted " enfant terriUe " but to the 
most select and private audience. Now he had begun ; " I wish 
some one would marry grandma," when the door was thrown 
open, the first guest was announced, and Gus was dumb. 

" General Mainwaring," The general sat down between Lady 
Hainault and Mary, and, while talking to them, reached out his 
broad brown hand and lifted the youngest boy on his knee, who' 
played with his ribands, and cried out that he would have the 
orange and blue one, if he pleased ; while Gus and Flora came 
and stood at his knee. 

He talked to them both sadly in a low voice about the ruin 
which had come on Lord Ascot. There was worse than mere 
ruin, he feared. lie feared there was disgrace. He had been 
with him that morning. He was a wreck. One side of his fae« 
was sadly pulled down, and he stammered in his speech. He 
would get over it. He was only three-and-forty. But he would 
not show again in society, he feared. Here was somebody else ; 
they would change the subject, 

"Lord Saltire." They were so glad to see him. Every one's 
fece had a kind smile on it as the old man came and sat down 
among them. His own smile was not the least pleasant of the 
lot, I warrant you. 

" So you are taking about poor Ascol, eh ? " he said. " I 
don't know whether yon were or not ; but, if yoa were, let ug 
talk about something else. You see, my dear Miss Corby, that 
my prophecy to you on the terrace at Ravonshoe is felsifled. I 
said they would not flght, and lo, they are as good as at it." 

They lalked about the coming war, and Lord Hainault came 
in and joined them. Soon after, another guest was announced. 

" Lady Ascot." She was dressed in dark gray sUk, with her 
white bair simply parted under a plain lace cap. She looked 
so calm, so brave, so kind, so beautiful, as she came with firm, 
strong step in at the door, that they one and all arose and came 
towards her. She had always been loved by them all ; how 
much more deeply was she loved now, when her bitter troubles 
had made her doubly sacred. 
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Lord Saltire gave her his arm, and she came and sat down 
among them, with her hands cahnly folded before her, 

" I was determined to come and see you to-nighf, my dear," 
she said. " I should brealt down if I could n't see some that 
I loved. And to-night, in particular" (she looked earnestly at 
Lord Saltire). " Is he come yet ? " 

" Not yet, dear grandma," said Mary. 

" No one is coming besides, I suppose ? " asked Lady Ascot. 

" No one ; we are waiting for hi in." 

The door was opened once more, and thoy all looked curiously 
round. This time the servant announced, perhaps in a somewhat 
louder tone than usual, as if he were aware that they were more 
interested, 

" Mr. Eavenahoe." 

A well-dressed, gentlemanly-looking man came into ihe room, 
bearing such a wonderful likeness to Charles Eavenshoe, that Lady 
Hainault and General Mainwaring, the only two who had never 
seen him before, started, and thought they saw Charles himsetf. 
It was not Charies, though ; it was our old friend William, 
whilom pad-groom to Charles Eavenshoe, Esquire, now himself 
"Wilham Eavenshoe, Esquire, of Eavenshoe. 

He was the guest of the evening. He would be heir to Ea- 
venahoe himself some day ; for they had made up their minda that 
Cuthbert would never marry. Eavenshoe, as Cufhbert was man- 
aging it now, would be worth ten or twelve "thousand a year, and, 
if these new tin lodes came (o anything, perhaps twenty. He 
had been a stable-helper, said old Lady Hainanlt, — the companion 
of the drunken riots of his foster-brother impostor, and that quiet, 
gentlemanly creature "Welter. If he entered the house, she left 
it To which young Lady Hainault had rephed, that some one 
must ask him to dinner in common decency, if it was only for the 
sake of that dear Charles, who had been loved by every one who 
knew him. That she intended to ask him to dinner, and that, if 
her dear moilier-in-law objected to meet him, why the remedy 
lay with herself. Somebody must introduce him to some sort of 
society; and Lord Hainault and herself had made up their minds 
to do it, so that further argument on the subject would be wasted 
breath. To which the Dowager replied that she really wished, 
after all, that Hainault had married that pretty chit of a thing, 
Adelaide Summers, as he was thinking of doing; as she, the 
Dowager, could not have been treated with grealer insolence even 
by her, hold as she was. With wliich Parthian piece of spito she 
had departed to Casterton with Miss Hicks, and had so goaded 
and snapped at that unfortunate, reduced gentlewoman by the 
way, that at last Hicks, as her wont was, had turned upon her 
and given her as good as she brought. If the Dowager could 
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have heard Lady Hainault telling her lord the whole business 
that night, and jokiiig with him about his alleged penchant for 
Adelaide, and heard the joUy laugh that those two good eouls Jiad 
about it^ her ladyship would have been more apitefol still. 

But, nevertheless, Lady Hainault was very nervous about 
■William. When Mary was consulted, she promptly went bail 
for his good behavior, and plead his cause so warmly that the 
tears stood in her eyes. Her old Mend "William I What inno- 
cent plots she and be had hatched together against the priest in 
old times. What a bond there was between them in their mutual 
love for him who was lost to them. 

But Lady Hainault would be on the safe side ; and so only the 
party named above were asked. All oid friends of the family. 

Before dinaer was announced fhey were aD at tbeir ease about 
him. He was shy, certainly, but not awkward. He evidently 
knew that he was asked fliere on trial, and he accepted his posi- 
tion. But he was so handsonae (handsomer than poor Charles), 
he was so gentle and modest, and, — perhaps, too, not least, — 
had such a well modulated voice, that before the evening was 
over he had won every one in the room. If he knew anything 
of a subject he helped the conversation quietly, as well aa he 
could; if he had to confess ignorance (winch was seldom, for he 
was among well-bred people), he did so frankly, but unobtru- 
sively. He was a great success. 

One thing puzzled him, and pleased Mm. He knew that he 
was a person of importance, and that he was the guest of the 
evening. But be soon found that there was another cause for his 
being interesting to them all, more powerful than his curious po- 
sition, or his prospective wealth; and that was his connection 
with Charles Ravenshoe, bow Hortou. ITe was the hero of the 
evening. Half WiUiam's light was borrowed from him. He 
quickly became aware of it, and it made him happy. 

How strange it is that some men have the power of winning 
such love from all they meet. I knew one, gone from us now by 
a glorious death, who had Ihat faculty. Only a few knew his 
great worth and goodness and yet as his biographer most truly 
says, those who once aaw his face never forgot it. Charles Ea- 
vensho© had that faculty also, though, alas, his value, both in 
worth and utility, was fti mfenoi to (hat of the man to whom I 
have alluded above.* But he had the same infinite kindness 
towards everything elected which is part of Ibe secret. 

The first hint that Wilham had, as to how deeply . important a 
person Charles was among the present company, was given him 
at dinner. Various subjects had been talked of indifferently, and 
William had listened, fill Lord Hainault said to William : " What 
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a strange price people are giving for cobs ! I saw one sold to- 
day at Tatteraail's for ninety guineas." 

William aaswei'ed, " Good cobs are very liai-d to get, Lord 
Hainault. I could get you ten good horses over fifieen, for one 
good cob." 

Lord Saltire said, "My cob is the best I ever had; and a 
sweet-tempered creature. Our dear boy broke it for me at 
Kavenshoe." 

" Dear Charles," said Lady Ascot. " What a splendid rider he 
was ! Dear boy ! He got Ascot to write him a certificate about 
that sort of thing before he went away. Ah, dear I " 

" I never thought," said Lord Saltire, quietly, " that I ever 
should iiave cared half as much for anybody as I do for that lad. 
Do you remember, Mainwaring," ho continued, speaking still 
lower, while they all sat hushed, " the first night I ever saw him, 
when he marked for you and me at billiai'ds, at Ranford? I 
don't know why, but I loved that boy from the first moment I 
saw him. Boih there and ever afterwards, he reminded me so 
strongly of Barkham. He had just the same gentle, winning 
way with him that Barkham had. Barkham was a little taller, 
though, I fancy," he went on, looking straight at Lady Ascot, and 
taking gnufi". " Don't you think so,. Maria ? " 

No one spoke for a moment. 

Lord Barkham had been Lord Saltire's only son. He had 
been killed in a duel at nineteen, as I have mentioned before. 
Lord Saldre very rarely spoke of him, and, when he did, gener- 
ally in a eyniea! manner. But General Mainwaring and Lady 
Ascot knew that the memory of that poor boy was as fresh in 
the true old heart after forty years, as it was on the morning 
when he came out from his dresaing-i-oom, and met them carry- 
ing his corpse up stairs. 

" He was a good fellow," said Lord Haiaault, alluding to 
Charles. " He was a very good fellow." 

" This great disappointment which I have had about him," said 
Lord Saltire, in his old dry tone, "is a just judgment on me for 
doing a good-natured and virtuous action many years ago. When 
his poor father Densil was in prison, I went to see him, and 
reconciled him with his family. Poor Densil was so grateful for 
this aet of folly on my part, that I grew personally attached to 
him ; and hence all this misery. Disinterested actions are great 
mistakes, Maria, depend upon it." 

When the ladies were gone up-stairs, William found Lord 
Saltire beside him. He talked to him a htfle time, and then 
finished by saying, — 

" You are modest and gentlemanly, and the love you hear for 
your foster-brother is very pleasing to me, indeed. I am going 
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to put it to the test. Tou must come and see me to-morrow 
morning. I have a great deal to say to you." 

" About him, my lord ? Have you heard of him ? " 

" Not a word. I fear he has gone to America or Australia. 
He told Lord Ascot he should do so." 

"I'll hunt him to the world's end, my lon3," said true William. 
"And Cuthbert shall pray for me the while. I fear you are 
right. But we shall find hiai soon." 

When Ihey went up into the drawing-room, Mary was sitting 
on a sofa by herself. She looked up to William, and he went 
and sat down by her. They were quite away from Ihe rest, 
together. 

" Dear William," said Mary, looking frankly at him, and lay- 
ing her hand on his, 

" I am so glad," said William, " to see your aweet faee again. 
I was down at Eavenshoe last week. How they love you there ! 
An idea prevails among old and young that dear Cu^bert is to 
die, and that I am to marry you, and that we are to rule Ea- 
yenshoe triumphaotly. It was useless to represent to them that 
Cuthbert would not die, and that you and I most certainly never 
would marry one another. My dearest Jane Kvans was treated 
aa a thing of naught. Tou wore elected mistress of Eavenshoe 

" How is Jane ? " 

" Pining, poor dear, at her school. She don't like it." 

" I should think not," said Mary. " Give my dear love to her. 
She win make you a good wife. How is Cuthbert ? " 

" Very well in health. No more signs of his heart-complaint^ 
which never existed. But he is peaking at getting no tidings 
from Charles. Ah, bow he loved him ! May I call you 
' Mary ' ? " 

" You mnat not dare to call me anything else. No tidings of 

" None. I feel sure he is gone to America. We will get him 
back, Mary. Never fear." 

They talked till she was cheerful, and at last she said, — 

"William, you were always so well-mannered; but how, — 
how, — have you got to be so gentlemanly in so short a time P " 

" By playing at it," said Wiiham, laughing. " The stud-groom 
at Eavenshoe used always to say I was loo much of a gentle- 
man for him. In twenty years' time I shall pass muster in a 
crowd. Good night." 

And Charles was playing at being something other than a gen- 
tleman all the tune. We shall see who did best in the end. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

CHAELCS'S SECOND EXPEDITION TO ST. JOHN'S WOOD, 

What a happy place a man's bed is, — probably the best 
place in which he ever finds himself. Very few people will like 
fo deny that, I think; that is to say, as a general rule. After a 
long day's shooting in cold weather, for instance ; or half a night 
on deck among the ice, when the fog haa lifted, and the ghnstly 
cold walls are safe in sight ; or after a fifty-mile ride in the bush, 
tinder a pouring rain ; or after a pleasant ball, when you have to 
puU down the bhnd, that the impudent sun may not roast you 
awake m two hours; for in all these cases, and a hundred more, 
bed is very pleasant; but you know as well as I do, that there 
are times when yon would sooner be on a frozen deck, or in the 
wildest bush in the worst weather, or waltzing in the haU of 
Eblis with Vathek's mama, or almost ia your very grave, than 
in bed, and awake. 

0, the weary watches ! when the soul, which in sleep would 
leave the tortured body to rest and ramble off in dreams, holds 
on by a mere thi'ead, yet a thread strong enough to keep every 
nerve in tense agony. When one's waking dreams of the past 
are as vivid as those of sleep, and there is always present, 
through all, the dreadful lurking thought that one is awake, and 
that it is all real. When, looking back, every kindly impulsive 
action, every heartily spoken word, makes you fancy that you 
have only earned contempt where you merit kindness. Where 
the past looks like a hell of missed opportunities, and the fliture 
like another black, hopeless hell of uncertmnty and imminent mis- 
fortune of all kinds ! 0, weary watches ! Let us be at such 
times on the bleakest hill-side, in the coldest night that ever blew, 
rather than in the warmest bed that money will buy. 

When you are going to have a night of this kind, you seldom 
know it beforehand, for certain. Sometimes, if yon have had 
much experience in the sort of thing, ■ — if you have lost money, 
or gone in debt, or if your sweetheart has cut you very often, — 
you may at last guess, before you get your boots off, that you. are 
going to have a night of it ; in which case, read yourself to sleep 
in bed. Never mind burning the house down (that would be 
rather desirable as a distraction from thought) ; but don't read 
till you are sleepy with your clothes on, and t£en undress, because, 
if you do, you will find, by the lime you have undressed yourself. 
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that you are terribly wide awake, and, when the candle is blown 
out, you will be all ready for a regular Walpurgis night. 

Charles, poor lad, had not as yet had much experience of Wal- 
purgis nights. Before his catastrophe he had never had one. He 
had been used to tumble tired into his bed, and sleep a heavy, 
dreamless sleep till an hour before waking.. Then, indeed, he 
might begin to dream of his horses, and his dogs, and so on, and 
tien gradually wake into a state more sweet than the sweetest 
dream, — that state in which sense is awake to all outward ob- 
jects, but in which the soul is taking its few last airy flutters 
round its home, before coming to rest for the day. But, even 
since then, he had not had experience enough to make him di-ead 
the night The night he came home from St. John's Wood, he 
thought he would go to bed and sleep it off. Poor fellow ! 

A fellow-servant slept in the same room witli him, — the 
younger and better-tempered of the two (though Charles had no 
complaint against either of them). The lad was asleep ; and, 
before Charles put out the light, he looked at him. His cheek 
■was laid on hit arm, and he seemed so cahn and liappy that 
Charles knew he was not there, but far away. He was right. 
As he looked, the lad smiled, and babbled of sometlung in his 
di'eam. Strange ! the soul had still suiBcient connection with the 
body to make it smile. 

" I wonder if Miss llarlineau or Mi\ Atkinson ever watched 
the face of one who slept and dreamt," f.aid Charlp-, rambling on 
as soon as he had got into bed. "Pishi why tliat fellow's body 
is the mere tool of his souL His soul is out a-walking, and his 
body is only a log. Hey, that won't do ; that 's as bad as Miss 
Martineau. I should have said that his body is only a line piece 
of clockwork. But clockwork don't smile of itself. My dear 
Madam, and Mr. Atkinson, I am going to leave my body behind, 
and be off at Eavenshoe in five minutes. That is to say, I am 
going to sleep." 

He was, was he? Why no, not just at present. If he had 
meant to do so, he had, perhaps, better not have bothered himself 
about " Letters on the laws of man's nature " ; for, when he had. 
done his prolbund cogitations about them, as above, be thought 
that heha!d got a — well, say a pulex, in his bed. There was no 
more a pules than there was a scorpion i but he had an exciting 
chase after an imaginary one, like our old friend Mr. Sponge 
after an imaginary fox at Laverick Wells. Aflier this, he had 
an irritation where he could n't reach, that is to say, in (he middle 
of his back; then he had the same complaint where he could 
reach, and used a certain remedy (which is a pretty way of say- 
ing that he scratched himself) ; then he had the cramp in his 
right leg; then he had the cramp in his left leg; then he grew 
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hot all over, and threw the clothes off; then he grew cold all 
over, and pulled tJiem on again ; then he had the cramp in his 
left leg again ; then he had another flea-hunt, cramp, irritation" 
in hack, heat^ cold, and so on, all over ; and then, after half an 
hour, finding himself in a state of feverish despondency, he fell 
into a cheerful train of thought, and was quite inclined to look 
at his already pleasant prospects from a hopeful point of view. 

Poor dear fellow ! Ton may say that it is heartless to make 
fan of him just now, when everything is going BO terribly wrong. 
But really my story is so very sad, that we must try to make 
a. litde feeble fun where we can, or it would be unreadable. 

He tried to face the future manfully. But lo, there was no 
future (c face,'^ — it was all such a dead, hopeless blank. Ellen 
must come away from that house, and he must support her; 
hut how ? It would he dlshonoiuble for him to come upon the 
Ravenshoes for a farthing, and it would be dishonorable for her 
to marry that foolish Hornby. And these two courses, being 
dishonorable, were impossible. And there he was brought up 
short 

But would either course be dishonorable? Yes, yes, was the 
answer each weary time he put the question to himself; and 
there the matter ended. Was there one soul in the wide world 
he could consult? Not one. All alone in the weary world, he 
and she. Not one friend for either of them. They had made 
their beds, and must lie on them. When would the end of it 
all come? What would the end be? 

There was a noise in the street. A noise of a woman scold- 
ing, whose voice got louder and louder, till it rose into a scream. 
A noise of a man cureing and abusing her ; then a louder scream, 
and a sound of blows. One, two ; then a heavy fall, and silence. 
A drunken, homeless couple had fallen out in the street, aad 
the man had knocked the woman down. That was alL' It was 
■very common. Probably the woman was not much hurt. That 
sort of woman got used to it. The poUco would come and take 
them to the station. There thej were. The man and woman 
were being taken off by two constables, scolding and sweai-ing. 
Well, well ! 

Was it come to that ? There were bridges in London, and 
under them runs the river. Charles Lad come over one once, 
after midnight He wished he had never seen the cursed place. 
He remembered a fluttering figure which had come and begged a 
halfpenny of him lo pay the toll, and get home. He had given 
her money, and then, by a sudden impulse, followed her till she 
was safe off the bridge. Ugly thoughts, Charles ! ugly thoughts 1 
Will the dawn never come ? Why, the night is not half over 
yet 
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Goii, ID his mercy, sets a limit to human misery in many ways. 
I'do not believe' that the coodemaed man, waiiing through the 
Veary night for the gallows, (hinks all night ihrough of his fate. 
We read generdly, in those accounts of the terrible last night 
(which are so rightly published in the newspapers, they are the 
most teiTifying part of the punishment), that they conversed 
cheerfully or slept or did something, showing that they half forgot 
for a time what was coming. And so, before the little window 
grew to a lighter gray, poor Charles had found some relief from 
Lis misery. He was between, sleep and waking, and he had 
folfiUed his challenge to Miss Marttneau, though later than he 
intended. He had gone to Ravenshoe. 

There it was, all before him. The dawn behind the eastern 
headland had flooded the amphitheatre of hills, till the crags 
behind the house liad turned from gray to gold, and the. vane 
upon the priest's tower shone like a star. The sea had changed 
^m black to purple, and the fishing-boals were stealing lazily 
homewards, over the gentle, rolling , groundswell. The surf was 
whispering to the sand of their coining. As window after win- 
dow blazed out before the sun, and as woodland and hillside, 
stream and park, village and lonely farm in the distant valley, 
waked before the coming day, Charles watched, in his mind's eye, 
the dark old porch, liU there came out a figure in black, and 
stood solitary in the terrace gazing seaward. And aa he said, 
" Cuthbert," he fell into a dreamless, happy sleep. 

He determined that he would not go to see Ellen till the after- 
noon. Hornby was on duty in the morning, and never saw 
Charles all day ; he avoided him, as though on purpose. Charles, 
on his part, did not want to meet him till he had made some 
definite arrangement, and so was glad of it. But towards two 
o'clock, it came across his mind that he would saunter round to 
St. Peter's Church, and see the comical little imp of a boy who 
was generally to be found there, and beguile a quarter of an hour 
by listening to bis prattle. 

He had given up reading. He had hardly opened a book 
since his misfortune. This may seem an odd thing to have to 
record about a gentleman, and, to a certain extent, a scholar ; but 
so it was. He wanted to lower himself, and he was beginning to 
succeed. There was an essential honesty in him, which made 
him hate to appear what he was not ; and this feeling, carried to 
an absurd extent, prevented his faking refuge in the most obvious 
remedy for all troubles except hunger, — books. He did not 
know, as I do, that determined reading — reading of anything, 
even the advertisements in a newspaper — will stop all cravings, 
except those of the stomach, and will even soften them ; but he 
guessed it, nevertheless. "Why should I read it!"' said he. 
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"I must learn to do aa &e rest of them." And so he did as the 
rest of them, and " rather loafed away his time than ollierwise." 

And he was more incliued to "loaf" than usual this day, 
because he very much dreaded what was to come. And so he 
dawdled round to St. Peter's Church, and came upon liis young 
friend, playing at fives with the hall he had gjven him, as ener- 
getically aa he had before played with the brass button. Shoe- 
blacks are compelled to a great deal, of unavoidable " loafing " ; 
but certainly this one loafed rather energetically, for he was hot 
and frantic in his play. 

He was very glad to see Charles. He parted his matted hair 
from his face, and looking at hiju admiringly with a pleasant 
smile ; then he suddenly said, — 

" You was drunk last night, wom't you ? " 

Charles said, No, — that he never got drunk. 

" "Worn't you really, though ? " said the hoy ; " you look as 
tho' you had a been- You looks wild about the eyes," and then 
he Imzarded another theory to account for Charles's appearance, 
which Charles also negatived emphatically. 

" I give a Lalpenny for this one," said the boy, showing him 
the hall, "and I spent the other halpenny." Hero he paused, 
expecting a rebuke, apparently ; but Charles nodded kindly at 
him, and he was encouraged to go on, and to communicate a 
piece of intelligence with the air of one who assumes that his 
hearer is au fait with all the movements of the great world, and 
Trill be interested. 

" Old Biddy Flanigan 's dead." 

" No ! is she ? " said Charles, who, of course, had not the 
wildest idea who she was, hut guessed her to be an aged, and 
probably dissipated Irishwoman. 

"Ah ! I believe you," said the boy. " And they was ar waking 
on her last night, down in our court (he saiA, ' dS5ne in SSar 
eawt ' ). They waked we sharp enough ; but, as for she I she 's 

" What did she die of? " asked Charles. 

" Well, she died mostly along of Mr. Malone'a bumble foot, I 
iancy. Him and old Biddy was both drauk a-fighting on the 
stairs, and she was a step below he ; and he being drunk, and 
bumble-footed too, lost his balance, and down they come together, 
and the back of her head come against the door-scrapei", and 
there she was. Wake she ! " he added with seom, " not if all the 
Irish and Eooshans in France was to put stones in their stock- 
ings, and howl a week on end, they would n't wake her." 

" Did they put stones in their stockings ? " asked Charles, 
thinking that it was some papist form of penance. 

"Miss Ophelia Flanigan, she put half a brick in her stocking 
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end, so she did, and come at Mr. Malone for to break his Lead 
witt it, and there were a hole in the stocldng, and the brick flew 
out, and hit old Denny Moriai'ty in the jaw, and broke it. And 
he wom't a doing nothink, he ^om't ; but was sitting in a comer 
decent and qaiet, blind drank, a singing to his self ; and they took 
he to Guy's orspitaL And the pleeee come in, and got gallus 
well kicked about the head, and then they took they to Guy's 
orspital ; and Ihen Miss FJanigan fell out of winder into the airy, 
and t&en they took she to Guy's orspital ; and there they is, the 
whole biling of 'em in bed together, with their heads broke, a- 
eating of jelly, and ardrinking of sherry wind ; and then in comes 
a mob from Rosemary-lane, and then they all begins to get a bit 
noisy and want to flght, and so I hooked it." 

" Then there are a good many Irish in your court ? " siud 
Charles. 

"Irish 1 ah I I believe you. They 're all Irish there except 
we and Billy Jones's lot. The Emperor of Booshar is a nigger ; 
but his lot is mostly Irish, but another bilin of Irish from Mr. 
Malone's lot. And one on 'em piays the bagpipes, with a bellus, 
against the water-butt of a Sunday evening, when they 're off the 
lay. And Mr. Mabne's lot heaves crockery and broken vege- 
tables at him out of winder, by reason of their being costermon- 
gers, and having such things handy ; so there 's mosdy a shine of 
a Sunday evening." 

" But who are Mr. Malone, and Billy Jones, and the Emperor 
of Russia?" 

" They keeps lodging-houses," said the boy. " Miss Ophelia 
Flanigan is married on Mr, Malone, but she keeps her own 
name, because her family 's a better one nor his 'n, and she 's 
ashamed of him. They gets on very well when they 're sober, 
but since they 've been a making money they mostly gets drunk 
in bed of a morning, so they ain't so happy together as they 
was." 

" Does she often attack him with a brick in tlie foot of a stock- 
ing ? " asked Charles, 

" No," said the boy ; " she said her papa had taught her that 
little game. She used to flst hold of the poker, but he got up to 
that, and spouted it. So now they pokes (he fire with a mopstjck, 
which ain't so handy to hit with, and softer." 

Charles walked away northward, and thought what a. charming 
sort of person Miss Ophelia Flanigan must be, and how he would 
rather like to know her for curijssity's sake. The picture he 
drew of her in his mind was not exactly like the ori^nal, as we 
shall see. 

It was very pleasant summer weather, -^ weather in which an 
idle man would be inclined lo dawdle, under any circumstances j 
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and Charles was the more inclined to dawdle, because lie very 
much disliked the en-and on which he went. He could loiter at 
street corners now with the best of them, and talk to any one who 
happened to be loitering (here too. He was getting on. 

So he loitered at street comers, and talked. And he found 
out aomelhing to-day for the first time. Ho had been so ab- 
sorbed in his own troubles that all rumors had been to him like 
the buzzing of bees ; but to-day he began to appreciate that this 
rumor of war was no longer a mere rumor, but likely to grow 
into an awful reality. 

If he were only free, he said to himself. If he could only 
provide for poor Ellen. " Gad 1 if they could get up a regiment 
of fellows in the same state of mind as I am ! " 

He went into a public house, and drank a glass of ale. They 
were talking of it there. " Sir Charles Kapier is to have the 
fleet," said one mtui, " and if he don't bring Cronstadt about their 
ears in two hours, I am a Dutchman. As for Odessa — " 

A man in seedy black, who (let us hope) had seen better days, 
suggested Sebastopol. 

The first man had not heard of Sebastopol. It could not be a 
place of much importance, or he most have heard of it. Talk to 
him about Petersburg and Moscow, and he would listen to you. 

This sort of talk, heard everywhere on his slow walk, excited 
Charles ; and, thinking over it, ho came to Ihe door of Lord 
Welter's house,. and rang. 

The door was barely opened, when he saw Lord Welter him- 
self in tlie hall, who called to him by his Christian name, and 
bade him come in. Charles followed Lord Welter into a room, 
and when the latter turned round, Charles saw that he was dis- 
turbed and anxious. 

" Charles," he said, " Ellen is gone ! " 

Charles ssud, " Where ? " for ha hardly understood him. 

" Where ? God knows ! She must have left the house soon 
after you saw her last night She left this note for me. Take it 
and read it. Tou see I am free from blame in this matter." 

Charles took it, and read it. 

"Mt Loed,— 

"I should have consented to accept tlie shelter of your roof 
for a longer period, were it not that, by doing so, I should 
be continually tempteil to the commission of a dishonorable ac- 
tion, — an action which would bring speedy punishment on my- 
self, by ruining too surely the man whom, of all others in the 
world, I love and respect. 

"Lieutenant Hornby has proposed marriage to me. Your 
lordship's fine sense oi honor will show you at once how impos- 
11* 
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Bible it is for me to consent to ruin hia prospects liy a union with 
Buch a one as myself. Distrusting my own resolution, I have 
fled, and henceforth I am dead to him and to you. 
, " Ah, Welter, "Welfer ! you yourself might have been loved as 
he is, once ; but that time is gone by forever. I should have 
made you a better wife than Adelaide. I might have loved you 
myself once, but I' fell more through anger and vanity than 
through love. 

" My brother, he whom we call Charles Ravenshoe, is in this 
weary world somewhere. I have an idea that you will meet him. 
Tou used to love one another. Don't let him quarrel with you 
for such a worthless straw as I am. Tell him I always loved him 
as a brother. It is better that we should not meet yeL Tell him 
that he must make his own place in (he world before we meet, and 
then 1 have something to say to him. 

"Mary, tha Mother of God, and the blessed saints before the 
throne, bless you and him, here and hereafter ! " 

Charles had nothing to say to Lord Welter, not one word. He 
saw that the letter was genuine. He understood that Welter had 
had no time to (ell her of hia coming, and that she was gone ; 
neither Welter nor he knew where, or were Jikely to know ; that 
was all. He only bid him good by, and walked home again. 

When you know the whole story, you will think that Charles's 
run of ill Im-i at this time is ahnost incredible ; hut I should call 
you to witness that it is not so. This was Ihe first stroke of i-eal 
Ul luck tliat he had had. All his other misfortunes came from his 
mad determination of alienating himself from all liis friends. If 
he had even left Lord Welter free to have mentioned that he had 
been seen, all might have gone well ; but he made him promise 
secrecy ; and now, after having, so to speak, made ill luck for 
himself, and lamented over it, here was a i-eal stroke of it with a 
vengeance, and he did not know it. He was not anxious about 
Ellen's future ; he felt sure at once that she was going into some 
itoraan Catholic refuge, where she would be quiet and happy. In 
fact, with a new fancy he had in his head, he was almost content 
to have missed her. And Ellen, meanwhile, never dreamt either 
of his position or state of mind, or she would have searched him 
out at the end of the world. She thought he was just as he al- 
ways had been, or, perhaps, turning his attention to some useful 
career, with Cuthbert's assistance j and she thought she would 
wait, and wait she did; and they went apai-t, not to meet till the 
valley of the shadow of death had been passed, and life was not 
so well worth having as it had been. 

But as for our old friend, Father Mackworth. As I said once 
before, " It 's no use wondering, but I do wonder," whether Fa- 
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ther Mackworth, liad he known how near Ellen and Charles had 
beea to meeting the night before, would not have whistled " Lilli- 
bulero," as Uncle Toby did in times of dismay ; that is, if he had 
known the tune. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

EATEKSHOE HALL, DURING ALL THIS. 

The villagers at Bavenshoe, who loved Charles, were very much 
puzzled and put out by his sudden disappearance. Although they 
had little or no idea of the real cause of his absence, yet it was 
understood to be a truth, not to be gwnsaid, that it waa perma- 
nent. And aa it was a heavily-felt misfortune to them, and as 
they really had no idea why he was gone, or where he was gone 
to, it became necessary that ihey should comfort themselves by a 
formula. At which time, Master Lee, up to Slarrow, erected the 
theory, that Master Charles was gone to the Indies, — which was 
found to be a doctrine so comfortable to the souls of those that 
adopted it, as being hazy and vague, and as leaving his return an 
open question, that it was unanimously adopted ; and those who 
ventured to doubt it were treated as heretics and heathens. 

It was an additional puzzle to them to find that William had 
turned out to be a gentleman, and a Eavenshoe ; a fact which 
could not, of course, be concealed from them, though the other 
fa«ts of tbe case were carefully hushed up, — not a very difficult 
matter in a simple feudal village, like Eavenshoe. But, when 
"William appeared, after a short absence, he suffered greatly in 
popularity, from the belief that he had allowed Charles to go to 
the Indies by himself. Old Master James Lee, of Tor Head, old 
Master James X^ee, of Withycombe Barton, and old Master James 
Lee, up to Slarrow, (he three great quidnuncs of the village, were 
sunning themselves one day under the wall which divides part of 
the village from the shore, when by there came, talking earnestly 
together, WilHam and John Marston. 

The tjiree old men raised their hats, courteously. They were 
in no distinguishable relation to one other, but, from similarity of 
name and age, always hunted in a leash. (Sporting men will no- 
tice a confusion here about the woi-d " leash," but let it pass.) 
"When no one was by, I have heard them fall out and squabble to- 
gether about dates, or such like ; but, when others were present, they 
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would, BO to speak, trump one another's tricks to any amonnt. 
And i£ on these occasions, any one of the three took up an untena- 
ble position, the other two would lie him out of it like Jesuits, and 
only fall foul of him . when they were alone togelher, — whidi, to 
eay the least of it, was neighborly and denenl. 

" God save you, gentlemen," smd old Master Lee up to Slarrow, 
who waa allowed to commit himself by the other two, who were 
■waiting to be " down on him " in private. " Any newa from the 
Indies lately?" 

William and Mai-ston stopped, and William said, — 

"No, Master Lee, we have not heard from Captain Archer for 
seven months, or more." 

" I ask your pardon," said Lee up to Slarrow ; " I wam't a 
speaking of he. I was speaking of our own dariing boy. Master 
Charles. When be he arcoraing back to see we ? " 

" When, indeed I " said William. " I wish I Imew, Master 

"They Indies," said the old. man, "is well enough ; but what's 
he there no more than any other gentleman ? Why don't he 
come home to his own ? mio 's a-keeping on him away ? " 

William and John Marstort walked on without answering. 
And then the two other Master Lees fell on to Master Lee up to 
Slarrow, and verbally ill-treated him, — partly because he had got 
no information out of WilKam, and partly because, having both 
eat quiet and given him plenty of rope, he had not hanged him- 
self. Master Lee up to Slarrow had evil times of it that blessed 
spring afternoon, and ended by " dratting " both his companions 
for a couple of old fools. After which they adjourned to the 
pubhc-house and hard cider, sent them to drink for their sins. 

" They '11 never make a scholar of me, Marston," said Wil- 
liam ; " I will go on at it for a year, but no more. I shall away 
soon to hunt up Charles. Is there aay police in America ? " 

Marston answered absently, "Tes, he believed so"; but was 
evidently thinking of something else. 

They had gone sauntering out for a walk tt^ether. Marston 
had come down from Oxford the day before (sifter an examina- 
tion for an Exeter fellowship, I believe) for change of air; and 
he thought he would like to walk with William up to the top of 
the lofty promontory, which bounded Kavenshoe Bay on the 
west, and catch the pleasant suromer breeze coming in irom the 
Atiantic. 

On the loftiest point of all, with the whispering blue sea on 
three sides of them, four hundred feet below, there they sat down 
on the short sheep-eaten turf, and looked westward. 

Cape after cape stretched away under the afternoon sun, till 
the last setoned only a dark cloud floating on the sea. Beyond 
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that cape there was nothing but water for tljree thousand weary 
miles. The scene was beautiful enough, but very melancholy ; 
a, long coaat-lhie, ti'ending away into dim distance, on a quiet 
sunny at^ernoou, is very melancholy. Indeed, far more melan- 
choly than the same place in a howling gale : when the nearest 
promontory only ia dimly visible, a hlack wall, echoing the thuii' 
der of bursting waves, and when sea, air, and sky, lite the three 
furies, are rushing on with mad, destructive unanimity. 

They lay, these two, on the short turf, looking westward ; and, 
after a time, John Marston broke silence. He spoke very low 
and quietly, and without looking at William. 

" 1 have something very heavy on my mind, William. I am 
not a fool, with a morbid conscience, but I have been very 
wrong. I have done what I never can undo. I loved that fel- 
low, William ! " 

William said, " Ay." 

" I know what you would say. Tou would say, that every 
one who ever knew Charles loved him ; and you are right. He 
was so utterly unselfish, so entirely given up to trying to win 
others, that every one loved him, and could not help it. The 
cleverest man in England, with all his cleverness, could not gain 
so many friends as Charles." 

WjUiara seemed to think this such a self-evident proposition, 
that he did not think it worth while to say anything. 

"And Charles was not clever. And what makes me mad 
with myself is this, I had influence over him, and I abused it. 
I was not gentle enough with him. I used lo make fun of him, 
and be flipjMint, and pniggish, and dictatorial wilft him. God 
help me ! And now he lias taken some desperate step, and, in 
fear of my ridicule, has not told me of il. I felt sure he would 
come to me, but I have lost hope now. May God forgive me, — 
God forgive me I " 

In a few moments, William said, "If you pause to- think, 
Marston, you will see how unjust you are to yourself. Ho could 
not be afraid of me, and yet he has never come near me," 

" Of course not," said Marston. " You seem hardly to know 
him so well as I, He fears that you would make him take mon- 
ey, and that he would be a burden on you. I never expected 
that he would come back to yon. He knows that you would 
never leave him. He knows, as well as you know yourself, that 
you would sacrifice all your time and your opportuniljes of edu- 
cation to him. And, by being dependent on you, be would bo 
dependent on Father Mackworth, — the only man in the world 
he dislikes and distrusts." 

William uttei'ed a form of speech concerning the good father, 
■which is considered by foreigners to be merely a harmless nalion- 
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al/afora de parler, — sometimes, perliapa> intensive, when the 
participle is used, but m general no more thaa expletive. In 
this case, the speaker was, I fear, in earnest, and meant what he 
said most heartily. 

Marston never swore, but he certainly did not correct William 
for swearing, in this case, es he should have done. There was a 
silence for a time. After a little, William laid hia hand on Mars- 
lon'a shoulder, and smd, — 

" He never had a ti-uer friend tban you. Don't you blame 
yourself." 

" I do ; and shall, until I find him," 

"Marston," said William, "what has he done with himself? 
Where the deuce has he gone ? " 

"Lord Saltii-e and I were over the same problem for two 
hours the other night, and we could make nothing of it, but tbat 
he was gone to America or Australia. He hardly took money 
enough with him to keep him till now. I can make nothing of 
it. Do yoii think he would be likely to seek out Welter?" 

"If he were going to do so, he would have done so by now, 
and we must have heard of it. No," said William. 

" He was capable of doing very odd things," said Marston. 
" Do you remember that Easter vacation, when he and Lord 
Welter and Mowbray went away together ? " 

"Remember!" said William. " Why I was with them ; and 
glorious fun it was. Rather fast fun, though, — too fast by half. 
We went up and lived on the Severn and Avon Canal, among 
the bargemen, dressing accordingly. Charles had nothing to do 
with that folly, beyond joining m it, and spending the day in 
laughing. That waa Lord Welter's doing. The bargees nick- 
named Lord Welter 'the sweep,' and said he was a good fellow, 
but a terrible blackgiiard. And so he was, — for that time, at all 
events," 

Marston laughed, and, after a time, said, " Did he ever seem to 
care about soldiering? Do you think he was likely to enlist?" 

" It is possible," said William ; " it is quite possible. Yes, he 
has often talked to me about soldiering. I mind, — I remember, 
I should say, — that he once was hot about^going into the army, 
but he gave it up because It would have taken him away from 
Mr. Eavenshoe too much." 

They turned and walked homewards, without speaking a word 
all the way, Oa the bridge they paused and leant upon the 
coping, looking into the stream. All of a sudden, William laid 
his hand on Marston's arm, and looking ia his face, said, — 

" Every day we lose, I feel he is getting farther from us. I 
don't know what may happen. I shall go and seek him, I will 
get educated at my leisure. Only think of what may be happen- 
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ing now ! I was a fool tohave given it up so soon, and to have 
fried wiuting until lie came to us. He will never come. I must 
go and fetch, him. Here is Cuthhert, too, good fellow, fretting 
himself to death about it. Let us go aad talk to him." 

And John Mai-ston said, " Bight, true heart ; let as go." 

Of all their acquaintances, there was only one who could have 
given Ihem any information, — Lord Welter ; and he, of all 
olJiers, was the very last Oiey dreamt of going to. You begin to 
see, I dare say, that, when Charles is found, my story will nearly 
be at an end. But my stoiy is not near finislied yet, I assure you. 

Standing where they were on the bridge, they could look along 
the village street. It was as neat a street as one ever sees in a 
fishing village ; that is to say, rather an untidy one, for, of all 
human employments, fishing involves more lumber and mess than 
any other. Everything past use was "hit," as they say in Berk- 
shire, out into the street ; and of the inoi^nic part of this refuse, 
that is to say, tiles, bricks, potsherds, and so on, the children built 
themselves shops and bazaars, and sold one another the organic 
oris, that is to say, cabbage-stalks, fish-bones, and orange-peel, 
which were paid for in muscle-shells. And, as MarsCon and 
William looked ajong this streel, as one may say, at high market 
time, they saw Cuthbert come, slowly riding along Mnong. the 
children, and the dogs, and the pigs, and the herring-bones, aad 
brickbats. 

He was riding a noble horse, and was dressed with his usual 
faultless neatness and good taste, aa clean as a new pin from top 
to toe. As he came along, picking his way gently among the 
children, the fishermen and their wives came out right and left 
ftom their doors, and greeted him kindly. In older times they 
would not have done this, bat it had got about that he was pining 
for the loss of his brother, and their hearts had warmed to him. 
It did not take much to make theii- hearts warm to a Ravenshoe ; 
though they were sturdy, independent rogues enough at timea. I 
am a very great admirer of the old feudal feeling, when it is not 
abused by either party. In parts of Australia, where it, or some- 
thing near akin to it, is very strong indeed, 1 have seen it act oa 
high and low most beneficially ; giving to the one side a sense of 
responsibility, and to the other a feeling of trust aad reliance. 
" Here 's ' Captain Dash,' or ' Colonel Blank,' or ' Mr. So-and-so,' 
and he won't see me wi-onged, I know. I have served him and 
his father for forty year, and he 'a a genileman, and so were his 
father before him.'" That is the sort of thing you will heai' often 
enough in Australia. And even on the diggings, with all the 
leaven of Americanism and European Eadicalism one finds there, 
it is much easier for a warden to get on with the diggers if he 
comes of a known colonial family, than if he is an unknown man. 
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The old colonial diggers, the people of the greatest real weighty 
talk of tlieni, and tlie others listen and mark. All people, prate 
as they may, like a guaranty for respectability. In the coioniea, 
fluoh a guaranty is given by a man's being tolerably well off, and 
"come of decent people." In England, it is given, in cases, 
by a man and a man's forefathers having been good landlords and 
honest men. Such a guaranty is given by sueh people as the 
Havenshoes, but tJiat is not the whole secret of thsir influence. 
That comes more from association, — a feeling strong enough, as 
one sees, to make educated and clever men use their talents and 
eloquence towards keeping a school in a crowded, unhealthy 
neighborhood, instead of moving it into the country ; merely 
because, as far as one can gather from tlieir speeches, they were 
educated at it themselves, twenty years ago. Hereby visiting the 
sins of the fathers on the children, with a vengeance I 

" Somewhat too much of this." It would be stretching a point 
to say that Cuthbert was a handsome man, though he was very 
near being so, indeed. He was tall, but not too slender, for he 
had developed in chest somewhat since we iirst knew him. His 
fece was rather pale, but his complexion perfectly clear; save 
that he had a black mark round his eyes. His features were 
decidedly marked, but not so strongly as Charles's ; and there 
was an air of stately repose about him, showing itself in his way 
of carrying his head perfectly upright, and the firm, but not harsh, 
settling of his mouth, with the lower lip slightly pouting, which 
was very attractive. He was a consummate hoi-seman, too, and, 
as I said, perfectly dressed ; and, as he came towards ihem, look- 
ing apparently at nothing, both William acd Marston thought 
they had never seen a finer specimen of a gentleman. 

He had strangely altered in two months. As great a change 
had come over him as eomes over a rustic when the drill-sergeant 
gets him and makes a soldier of him. There is the same body, 
the same featnres, the same hair and eyes. Bill Jones is Bill 
Jones, if you are ^to believe his mother. But Bill Jones the 
soldier is^not Bill Jones the ploughboy. He is quite a different 
person. So, since the night when Charles departed, Cuthbert had 
not been the Cuthbert of former times. He was no longer way- 
ward and irritable ! he was as silent as ever, but he had grown so 
stEud, so studiously courteous to every one, so exceedingly humble- 
minded and patient wilh every one, that all save one or two won- 
dered at the change in him. 

He had been passionately fond of Charles, though he had 
seldom shown it, and was terribly cut up at his loss. He had 
greatly humiliated himself to himself by what was cerlfunly hia 
felonious offer to Father Mackworth; and he had found the estate 
somewhat involved, and had determined to set to work and bring 
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it to rights. These three causes had made Ciithhert Eavenshoe 
a humbler and better man than he had ever been before. 

" William," he said, smiling kindly on him, "I have been see- 
ing alter your estate ,for you. It does me good to have some one 
to work for. You will die a rich man." 

William said nothing. One of Cuthbert's fixed notions was 
that he would die young and childless. He claimed to have ■ a 
heart-complaint, though it really appeared without any founda- 
tion. It was a fancy which William liad combated at first, but 
now acquiesced in, because he found it useless to do otherwise. 

He dismounted, and walked with them. " Cutbbert," said Wil- 
liam, "we have been thinking about Charles." 

"I am always thinking about him," said Cuthbert ; " is there 
no way of finding him ? " 

" I am going. I want you to give me some money and let me 
go." 

"Ton had better go at once, William. Tou had better try if 
the police can help you. We are pretty sure that he is gone to 
America, unless he has enlisted. In either case, it is very possi- 
ble we may find him. Aunt Ascot would have succeeded, if she 
had not lost her temper. Don't you think I am right, my dear 
Marston ? " 

" I do, indeed, Ravenshoe," said Marston. " Don't you think 
now, Mr. Mackworth, that, if a real push is made, and with judg- 
ment, we may find Charles again ? " 

They had reached the torrace, and Father Mackworth waa 
standing in front of the porch. He said he believed it was per- 
fectly possible. " Nay," he said, " possible I I am as sure of 
seeing Charles Horlon back here again, as I am that I shall eat 
my dinner to-day." 

" And I," smd Cuthbert, " am equally sure that v^e shall see 
poor Ellen back some day. Poor girl ! she shall have a warm 
welcome." 

Father Mackworth said he hoped it might be so. And the lie 
did not choke him. 

" We are going to send William away again to look after him, 
father," amd Cuthbert. 

" He had much better stay at home and mind his education," 
said Mackworth. 

William had his hack towards them, and was looking out to sea, 
whistling. When the priest spoke he turned round sharply, and 
said, — 

"Hey? what's that?" 

The priest repeated it. 

" I suppose," said William, " that that is more my business than 
yours, is it not? I doa't intend to go to school again, certainly 
not to you." a 
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Cutlibert looked from one to tlie other of them, and aaid nothing. 
A few days before this William and the priest had fallen out ; and 
Mackworth, appealing, had b^n told with the greatest kindness and 
politeness by Cuthbert that he could not interfere. That William 
was heir to Rarenshoe, and that lie really had no power over him 
whatever. Mackworlh had said nothing then, but now he had 
followed Cuthbert into the library, and, when they were alone, 

" Cuthbert, I did not expect this from you. You. have let him 
insult me twice, aad have not corrected him," 

Cuthbert put his back against the door, and said, — 

" Now, you don't leave this room till you apologize for these 
wicked words. My dear old fellow, what a goose you are 1 Have 
not you and he always squabbled ? Do fight it out with him, and 
don't fry and force me to take a side. I ain't going to do it, you 
know, and so I tell you plainly. Give it to him. Who can do it 
so well as you ? Bemember what an altered position he is in. 
How can you expect me to take your part against him F " 

Father Mackworth cleared his brow, and said, laughing, " You 
are right, Cuthbert. 1 11 go about wilh the rogue. He is inclined 
to kick over the traces, but I 'D whip him in a little. I have had 
the whip hand of every Eavenshoe I have had to deal with yet, 
yourself included, and it 'shard if I am to be beat by this new 
whipp e i^snapp er." 

Cutiibert said affectionately to him, " I think you love me, 
Mackworth. Don't quarrel with him more than you can help. 
I know you love me." And so Cuthbert went to seek John 
Marston. 

Love him ! Ay, that he did. John Mackworlh eoald be cruel, 
hard, false, vindictive. He could cheat, and he could lie, if need 
were. He was heartless and ambitious. But he loved Cntibert, 
It was a love which had taken a long time growing, but there it 
was, and he was half ashamed of it. Even to himself he would 
try to make out that it was mere selfishness and ambition, — that 
he was gentle with Cuthbert, because he must keep his place at 
Eavenshoe. Even now he would try to persuade himself that 
such, was the case, — perhaps the more strongly, because he began 
to see now that there was a soft spot in his heart, and that Cutli- 
bert waa master of it. Since the night when Cuthbert had offered 
him ten thousand pounds, and he had refused it, Cuthbert had 
never been the same to him. And Mackworth, expecting to find his 
influence increased, found to his astonishment that from that moment 
it was gone. Cutlibert's intensely sensitive and proud nature 
revolted from the domination of a man before whom he had so 
lowered himself; and firmly, though humbly now, for he was al- 
tered by seeuig how nearly he had been a villain, he let him see 
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fliat he would walk iu future in his own strength. Father Mack- 
worth saw soon that Ravenahoe was a comfortable home for him, 
hut that his power was gone. Unless ! 

And yet he knew that he could exercise a power little dreamt 
of. It is in tht power, possibly, of a condemned man to bum 
the prison down, and possibly Ids interest ; but he has compunc- 
tions. Mackworth tried to persuade himself that the reason he 
did not use his power was, that it would not be advisable. He 
was a cipher in the house, and knew by instinct that he would 
never be more. But in reality, I believe, he let his power sleep 
for Cuihbert's sate. 

" Who could have thought," he said, " that the very thing 
which clinched mj power, as I thought, should have destroyed 
it ? Are not those people fools who lay down rules for human 
action ? Why, no. They are possibly right five times out of 
ten i hut as for the other five, bah ! " 

"No, I won't aUow that. It was my own fault. I should have 
known his character better. But there, I could not have helped 
it^ for he did it himself. I was passive." 

And Cuthbert followed Marston into the hall, and said, " You 
are not going away because William goes, Marston ? " 

" Do you want me ? " said Marston. 

" Yes," said Cuthbert. " You must stay with me. My time 
is short, and I must know as much of this world as I may. I 
have much to do ; you must help me. I will be like a little child 
in your hands. I will die iu the old faith, but I will learn some- 
thing new." 

And so Marston stayed with him, and they two grew fast 
friends. Cuthbert had nothing to learn in this management of 
his estate ; there he was Marston's master; but all that a shrewd 
young man of the world could leach a bookworm, so much Culk- 
hert got from Marston, 

Marston one day met the village doctor, the very man whom 
we saw, at the beginning of the book, putting out Wilham (whom 
we then supposed to be Charles) to nurse. Marston asked him, 
" Was there any reality in this heart-complaint of Cuthbert's ? " 

" Not the very faintest shadow of a reality," said the doctor. 
" It is the roost tiresome whimsy I ever knew. He has pei-suaded 
himself ofit, though. He used to be vei-y hypochondiiac. He 
is as hkely to live till eighty as you. are." 
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CHAPTER XLiri. 



There was ruiu in the Ascot family, we know, Anc! Lord 
Ascot, crippled wilh paralysis at six-and-forty, was lying in South 
Audley Street, nursed by Lady AscoU The boxes, which we 
saw packed ready for their foreign tour at the London Bridge 
Hotel, were still there, — not gone abroad yet, for the simple 
reason that Herodias had won the Oats, and that Lord Weller 
had won, some said seven, others said seventy thousand pounds. 
(He had really won nine.) So the boxes might slay where they 
were a few days, and he might pursue his usual avocations in 
peace, all his debts of honor being satisfied. 

He had barely saved himself from being posted. Forturiateiy 
for him, he had, (in the Derby, betted chiefly with a few friends, 
one of whom was Hornby ; and they waited and said nothing fill 
after the Oaks, when they were paid, and Welter couM hold up 
bis head again. He was indebted to the generosity of Hornby 
and Sir Charles Ferrers for his honor, — the very men whom he 
would have swindled. But he laughed, and ate his dinner, and 
said they were good fellows, and thought no more of it. 

The baiUffa were at Eanford. The servants were gone, and 
the horses were advertised at Tattersall's already. It was report- 
ed in the county that an aged Jew, being in possession, and 
prowling about the premises, had come into the poultry yard, and 
had surreptitiously slain, cooked, and essayed to eat, the famous 
cock " Sampson," the champion bird of England, since his match 
with "Young Countryman." On being informed by the old 
keeper that my lord had refused sixty guineas for him a few 
weeks before, he had (so said the county) fled out of the house, 
tearing his hair, and knocked old Lady Hainault, who had alto 
come prowling over in her pony-carriage, down the steps, flat on 
her back. Miss Hicks, who was behind with her shawls, had 
picked her up, they said, and " caught it." 

If Adelaide was beautiful everywhere, surely she wai more 
bejiutiful on horseback than anywhere else, and no one knew it 
better than herself. She was one of the first who appeared in 
the park in a low-crowned hat- — a " wide-awake." They are 
not (fe rigueur even yet, I believe ; but Adelaide was never very 
particular so long as she could look well. She had found out 
how splendid her perfect mask looked under the careless, irregu- 
lar curves of such a head-dress, and how bright her banded hair 
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shone in contrast with a black ostrich feather which drooped on 
her shoulder. And so she had taken to wear one since she had 
been Lady "Welter, and had appeared in the park in it twice. 

Lord Welter bethought himself once in these times — that is, 
just after the Oaks — that he would like to take his handsome 
wife out and show her in the parkv His Hornby speculation bad 
turned out iU ; in fact, Hornby had altogether made rather a 
handsome sum out of him, and he mast look for some one else. 
The some one else, a young Austrian, Pscechenyi by name, a 
young fellow of wealth, had received bis advances somewhat 
coldly, and it became necessary to bang out Adelmde as a lure. 

Lord Welter was aware that, if he had asked Adelaide to 
come and ride with him, on the ground of giving her an after- 
noon's amusement, and tried to persuade her to it by fair-spoken 
commonplaces, she would probably not have come ; and so he 
did nothing of the- kind. He and his wife thoroughly underelood 
one another. There was perfect confidence between them in 
everything. Towards one another they were perfectly sincere, 
and this very sincerity begot a feeling of trust between them, 
which ultimately ripened into something better. They began hfe 
together without any professions of afteciion ; but out of use, and 
a similarity of character, there grew a liking in the end. She 
knew everything about Iiord Welter, save one thing, which she 
was to know immediately, and which was of no importance ; and 
she was always ready to help him, provided, as she told him, 
"he didn't humbug," which his lordship, as we know, was not 
inclined to do, without her caution. 

Lord Welter went into her dressing-room in the morning, and 
said, — 

" Here 's a note from Pscechenyi. H^ won't come to-night." 

" Indeed 1 " said Adelaide, brushing her hair, " I did not give 
him credit for so much sense. Itealiy, you know, he can't be 
such a foo! as be looks." 

"We must have hira," said Lord Welter. 

"Of course we must," said AdeMde. "I really cannot allow 
such a fat goose to run about with a knife and fork in him any 
longer. Heigb-ho! Let 's see. He affects Lady Brittlejug, 
don't be ? I am going to her party to-night, and I 'H capture him 
for you, and bring him home to you fi-om under her very nose. 
Now do try and make a better hand of him than you did of 
Hornby, or we shall all bo in the workhouse together." 

"I'll do my best," said Lord Welter, laughing. "But look 
here. I don't think you 11 catcb him so, you. know. She looks 
as well as you by candlelight, but she can't ride a hang. Come 
out in the pai'k this afternoon. He will be there," 

"Very well," said Adelaide; "I suppose you know best. I 
ehall be glad of a ride. Half-past two, then." 
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So at the time appointed these two innocent lamhkins rode 
forlh to take the air. Lord Welter, big, burly, red-faced, good- 
humored, perfectly dressed, and sitting oa his horse as few others 
could sit, the model of a frank, English nobleman. Adelaide, 
beautiful and fragile beyond description, perfect in dress and 
carriage, riding trustingly and lovingly in the shadow of her lord, 
the liappy, timid bride all over. They had no groom. "What 
should a poor simple couple like them want with a groom ? It 
was a beautiful sight, and many turned to look at them. 

But Lord Saliire, who was looking out of the drawing-room 
window of Lord Ascot's house in South Audley Street, as they 
passed, turned to Marsfon, and said very emphatically, — "Now, 
I do really wonder what infernal misdiief those two are after. 
There is an air of pastoral simplicity about their whole get-up 
which forebodes some very great, — very great" — here he 
paused, took snuff, and looked Marston straight in the face,— 
" obliquity of moral purpose." 

Meanwhile, the unconscious innocents sauntered on into the 
park, under the Maible Arch, suid down towards Bottea Eow. 
When they got into the Bow they had a canter. There was 
Pscechenyi riding with Hornby and Miss Euckjumper, but they 
gave them the "go by," and went softly on towards Kensington 
Gate. "Who is the woman in the hat and feathers?" said ev- 
erybody who did n't know. " Lady Welter," said everybody who 
did ; and, whatever else they said of her, they all agreed that 
she was wonderfully beautiful, and rode divinely. When they 
came slowly back, they found Hornby and the Austrian were 
standing gainst the rail talking to some ladies. They drew 
close up, and entered into conversation. And Adelaide found 
herself beside Misa Euckjumper, now Lady Handlycroas. 

Adekude was somewhat pleased to find herself at the side of 
this famous horsewoman and beauty. She was so sure that com- 
parisons would be favorable to herself. And they were. If ever 
an exquisitely formed nose was, so to speak, put out of joint, that 
nose was in ^e middle of Miss Buckjumpei's face that day. Nev- 
ertheless, she did not show anything. She had rather a respect 
for Adelaide, as being a successful woman. W^ not she heraelf 
cantering for a coronet? There was very soon a group round 
them, and Lord Welter's hoarse, jolly laugh was heard continually. 
People, who were walking in the park to see the great people, 
paused outside the circle to look at her, and repassed again. Mr. 
Pelagius J. Eottom, of New York, whose father emigrated to Ath- 
ens, and made a great fortune at the weaving business in the time 
of .King Theseus, got on a. bench, and looked at her through a 
double-barrelled opera-glass. There never was such a success. 
The Austrian thought no more of Hornby's cautions, thought no 
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more of Miss Bucltj«mper or Lady Erittlejag. He was desper- 
ately in love, and ■wa'* djing for some excuse to withdraw his re- 
fusfd of thin morning Peligius Jas, Bottom would have come, 
and mortgaged the paternal weaving business at the dice, but un- 
fortunately his letters ot mfroduetion, being aU addressed to re- 
spectable people, did not include one to Lord and Lady Welter. 
All the young fellows would have come and played all night, till 
ehuveh-time next morning, for her sake. As Lord Welter can- 
didly told her that night, she was the best investment he had ever 

They did not want all the young fellows though. Too many 
cooks spoil the broth. They only wanted the young Austrian, 
and so Lord Welter said, after a time, " I was in hopes of seeing 
you at my house to-night." That was quite enough. Fifty Horn- 
hya would not have stopped him now. 

Still they stood tliere talking. Adelaide was almost happy. 
Which of these staid women had such power as she ? There was 
a look of pride and admiration feven on Lord Welter's stupid lace. 
Yes, it was a great success. Suddenly all people began to look 
one way and corae towards the rails, and a buzz arose, "The 
Queen, — the Queen!" 

Adelaide turned just as the outriders were opposite to her. 
She saw the dark, claret-colored carriage, fifty yards off, and she 
knew that Lady Emily Montford, who had been her sister-brides- 
mtud at Lady Hainauh's wedding, was in waiting that day. Horn- 
by declares the whole thing was done on purpose. Let us be 
more chavitahle, and suppose that her horse was startled at the 
scarletcoats of the outriders; however it was, the brute took flight, 
stood on its hind legs, and bolted straight towards the royal car- 
riage. She reined it up within ten feet of the carriage step, plung- 
ing furiously. Raising her whip hand to push her hat more firmly 
on, she knocked it off, and sat there hareheaded, with one loop of 
her hair fallen down, a sight which no man who saw it ever for- 

fat. She saw a look of amazed admiration in the Queen's face, 
lie saw Lady Emily's look of gentle pity. She saw her Majesty 
lean forward, and ask who it was. She saw her name pass Lady 
Emily's lips, and then she saw the Queen turn with a frown, and 
looking steadily the other way. 

Wrath and rage were in her heart, and showed themselves 
one instant in her face. A groom had run out and picked up 
her haL She hent down to take it from him, and saw that it 
was Charles Eavenshoe. 

Her face grew soft again directly. Poor thing ! she roust 
have had a kind heart after all, crusted over as it was with 
vanity, pride, and selfishness. Now, in her anger and shame, she 
could have cried to see her old love so degraded. Tliere was 
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no time for crying, or for saying more than a few sharp words, 
for they were coining towards her. 

"What nonsense is this, Charles?" she said. "What is this 
masqueraded Are you come to double my shame? Go home 
and talce that dress off and bum it. Is your pride dead, 
that you disgrace yourself lite this in public? If you are des- 
pei-ate, as you seem, why are you not at the war ? They want 
desperate men there. O, if I was a man ! " 

They parted then ; no one bat Lord Welter and Hornby knew 
who Charles was. The former saw tiat Adelaide had recog- 
nized him, and, as they rode simply home together, said, — 

" I knew poor Charles was a groom. He saw his sister tho 
other night at our house. I did n't tell you ; I hardly know why. 
I really believe, do you know, that the truth of the matter is, 
Adelaide, that I did not want to vex you. Now ! " 

He looked at her as if he thought she would disbelieve him, 
but she said, — 

" Nay, I do believe you, Welter. Tou are not an ill-natured 
man, but you are selfish and unprincipled. So am I, perhaps 
to a greater extent than you. At what time is that fool of ft 
Gierman coming ? " 

"At haif-past eleven." 

" I must go to that woman Brittlejug's party. I must show 
there, to keep friends with her. Shehas such a terrible tongue. 
I will be back by twelve or so." 

" I wish you could stay at home." 

" I really dare not, my dear Welter. I must go. I will be 
back in good time." 

" Of course you will please yourself about it," said Lord Welter, 
a thought sulkily. And, when he was by himself, he said, — 

" She m going to see Charles Eavenshoe. Well, perhaps she 
ought. She treated him d — d bad ! And so did I." 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

ANOTHEE MEETING. 

Lord Ascot had been moved into South Audley Street, his 
town bouse and Lady Ascot was there nursing him. General 
Mainwaring was off for Varna. But Lord Sallire had been a 
constant visitor, bringing with him very often Marston, who was, 
you will I'emember, an old friend of Lady Ascot. 
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It was not at all an unpleasant house to he in. Lord Ascot 
waa crippled ; he had been seized with paralysis at Epsom ; and 
he was ruined. But every one knew the worst, and felt relieved 
by thinking that things could get no worse than worst, and ho 
must get better. 

In fact, every one admitted to the family party about that time 
remembered it as a very happy and quiet time indeed. Lord 
Ascot was their first object, of course ; and a more gentle and 
biddable invalid than the poor fellow made can hardly be con- 
ceived. He was passionately fond of reading novels (a most 
reprehensible practice), and so was easily amused. Lord Saltire 
and he would play picquet ; and every evening there would be 
three hours of whist, until the doctor looked in Qie last thing, and 
Lord Ascot waa helped to bed. 

Marston was always set to play with Lord Ascot, because 
Lord Saltire and Lady Ascot would not play against one another. 
Lord Saltire was, of course, one of the best players in Europe ; 
and I really believe that Lady Ascot was not the worst by any 
means. I can see the party now. I can see Lady Ascot liiying 
down a card, and looking at the same time at her partner, to call 
his attention to her lead ; and I can see Lord Saltire take out 
his snuff-box thereat, as if he were puzzled, but not alarmed. 
William would come sometimes, and sit quietly behind llarston 
or Lord Saltire, watching the game. In short, they were a very 
quiet, pleasant party indeed. 

One night, — it was the very night on which Adelaide baji lost 
her hat in the Park, — there wag no whiat. Marston had gone 
down to Oxford suddenly, and William came in to tell them so. 
Lady Ascot was rather glad, she said, for she had a friend coming 
to lea, who did not play whist ; so Lord Saltire and Lord Ascot 
sat down to picquet, and William talked to his aunt. 

" Who is your friend, Maria ? " asked Lord Saltire. 

"A Mr. Bidder, a minister. " ' 
Revelations, which you really o 
sirit you." 

They both laughed. 

" About the seven seals, hey ? " said Lord Saltire, — " ' septem 
phoc(S,' as I remember Machynleth translated it at Eton once, 
we called him ' Vituliaa' ever after. The name stuck to him 
through life with some of us. A capital name for him, too 1 His 
fhssy blundering in this war-business is just like his old headlong 
way of looking oat words in his dictionary. He is an ass, 
Maria ; and I will bet fifty pounds that your friend the minister 
is another." 

" How can you know ? at all events, the man he brings with 
him is none," 
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" Another minister ? " 

" Tes, a Moravian missionary, fixim Australia." 

" Then certainly another ass, or he would haye gone as mission- 
ary to a less abominably detestable hole. They were ail burnt 
into the sea there lie other day. Immediately after which the 
rivers rose seventy feet, and drowned the rest of them." 

Soon after were announced Mr. Bidder and Mr. SmiUi. Mr. 
Bidder was an entirely unremarkable man ; but Mr, Smith was one 
of the most remarkable men I have ever seen, or rather heard, 
— for ejdemally there was nothing remarkable about him, except 
a fine forehead, and a large, expressive gray eye, which, when he 
spoke to you, seemed to como back from a long distance, and fix 
itself upon yours. In manners he was perfect. He was rather 
taciturn, though always dehghted to communicate information 
about his travels in a perfectly natural way. If one man wanted 
information on botany, or what not, he was there to give it If 
another wanted to heaj.- about missionary work, he was ready for 
him. He never spoke or aeted untruthfully for one instant. He 
never acted the free and easy man of the world, as some religious 
gentlemen of all sects feel it necessary to do sometimes, imitating 
the real thing as well as Paul Bedford would imitate Fanny Ells- 
ler. "What made him remarkable was his terrible earnestness, 
and the feeling you had that his curious language was natural, 
and meant something ; something very important indeed. 

He has something to do with the story. The straws in the 
gutter have to do with the history of a man like Charles ; a man 
who leaves all things to chance. And ibis man Smith is very 
worthy of notice ; and so I have said thus much about him, and 
am going to say more. 

Mr. Bidder was very strong on the Russian war, which he 
illustrated by the Eevelations. He was a good fellow, and well- 
bred enough to see that his friend Smith was an object of greater 
interest to Lady Ascot than himself ; so he " retired into " a book 
of prints, and left the field clear. 

Mr, Smith sat by Lady Ascot, and William drew close up. 
Lady Ascot began by a commonplace, of course. 

" Tou have suffered great hardships among those savages, Mr. 
Smith, have you not ? " 

" Hardships ! O dear, no, my dear lady. Our station was one 
of the pleasantest places in the whole eai'th, I believe ; and we 
had a peaceful time. When the old man is strong in me, I wish 
I was back there," 

" You did not make much progress with them, I believe ? " 

" None whatever. We found out after a year or two that it 
was hopeless to make them understand the existence of a Giod i 
and after that we stayed on lo see if we could bring them to some 
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knowledge of agriculture,* and save them from tlieir inevitable 
extermination, as the New Zealandere have been saved." 

" And to no purpose ? " 

" None. For instance, we taught them to plant our potatoes 
for ue. They did it beautifully, but in the night they dug them 
up and ate them. And in due season we waited that our potatoes 
atould grow, and they grew not Then they came to Brother 
Hillyar, my coadjutor, an old man, now ruling ten cities for his 
master, and promised for rewards of flour to tell him why the 
potatoes did not grow. And he, loving thera, gave them what 
they desired. And they told him tliat they dug them up while 
we slept And for two days I went about my business laughing 
in secret places, for which he tried to rebuke me, but could not, 
laughing himself. Tbe Lord kept him waiting long, for he was 
seventy-four ; but, doubtless, his reward is the greater." 

WiUiam said, " Tou brought home a collection of zoological 
specimens, I think. They are in the Museum," 

" Yes, But what I could not bring over were my live pets. 
I and ray wife had a menagerie of our own, — a great number of 
beasts — " 

Mr. Bidder, looking up from his book, eatching the last sen- 
tence only, said that the number of the beast was 666 ; and, then 
turning round, held himself ready to strike into the conversation, 
thinking that the time was come when he should hide his, light no 
longer. 

"The natives are very low savages, are they not, Mr. Smith?" 
said William. " I have heard that they cannot count above ten." 

" Not so far as that," said Mr. Smith, " The tribe we were 
most among used to express all large unknown quantities hy 
' eighty -four ' ; * it was as x and y to ^em. That seems curious 
at firs^ does it not ? " 

WUliam said it did seem curious, their choosing that particular 
number. But Mr, Bidder, dying to mount his hobby-horse, and 
not caring how, said it was not at all curious. If you multiplied 
tlie twelve tribes of Israel info the seven cities of refuge, there 
you were at once, 

Mr. Smith said he thought he had made a little mistake. The 
number, he fancied, was ninety-four. 

Lord Sallire, from the card-table, said that that made the mat- 
ter clearer than before. For if you place the Ten Command- 
ments to the previous result you arrived at ninety-four, which 
was the number wanted. And his lordship, who had lost, and 

* A fftot with regard to one tribe, io the author's frfqnent confnBion. Any 
niUDbw above two, whether of horses, cattle, or sheep, Waa always repreaentad 
as being eighty-ftmi. Invariablj-, too, with an adjective introduced after the 
word " tour," whioh we don't use En a drawing-room. 
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was consequently posdbly cross, added that, if you divided the 
whole by the five foolish virgins, and pitched Tobit's dog neck 
and heels into the result, you would find yourself much about 
where you started. 

Mr, Bidder, who, as I said, was a good fellow, laughed, and 
Mr. Smith resumed the conversation once more ; Lord Saltire 
seemed interested in what he said, and did not interfere witJi him. 

" You buried poor Mrs. Smith out there," sdd Lady Ascot 
" I remember her well. She was very beautiful as a ^rl." 

" Very beautiful," said the missionary. " Yes ; she never lost 
her beauty, do you know ? That climate is very deadly to those 
who go there with the seeds of consumption in them. She had 
done a hard day's work before she went to sleep, though she was 
youog. Don't you think so. Lady Ascot ? " 

" A hard day's work, — a good* day's work, indeed. Who 
knows better than I ? " said Lady Ascot. " "What an awaking it 
must be from such a sleep as hers ! " 

" Beyond the power of human tongue to tell," said the mis- 
sionary, looking dreamily as at something far away. " Show me 
the poet that can describe in his finest language the joy of one's 
soul when one wakes on a summer's morning. Who, tiien, can 
conceive or tell the unutterable happiness of the purified soul, 
waking face to face with the King of Glory ? " 

Lord Saltire looked at him curiously, and said to himself, 
" This feUow is in earnest. I have seen this sort of thing before, 
but seldom ; yes, but seldom ! " 

" I should not have alluded to my wife's death," continued the 
missionary, in a low voice, " but that her ladyship introduced the 
subject ; and no one has a better right to hear of her than her 
kind old friend. She fell asleep on the Sabbath evening after 
prayers. We moved her bed into the verandah. Lady Ascot, 
that she might see the sunlight fsuie out on the tops of the high- 
est trees, — a sight she always loved ; and from the verandah we 
could see, through the tree-stems. Mount Joorma, laid out in end- 
less folds of woodland, all purple and gold. And 1 thought she 
was looking at the mountain, but she was looking far beyond 
that, for she said, ' I shall have to wdt thirty years for you, 
James, but I shall be very happy and very busy. The time will 
go quick enough for me, but it will he a slow, weary time for you, 
my darling. Go home from here, my love, into the great towns, 
and see what is to be done there.' And so she went to sleep, 

" I rebelled for three days. I went away into the bush, with 
Satan at my elbow all the time, through dry places, through the 
forest, down by lonely creek-sides, up among bald volcanic downs, 
where there are slopes of slippery turf leading down to treacher- 
ous precipices of slag ; and then through the quarfa ranges, and 
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the reedy awamps, where the black swans float, and the apur- 
■vringed plover hovera and cackles ; all about I went, among the 
beasts and the birds. Bat on tlie third day the Irfjrd wearied of 
me, and took me hack, and I lay on his hosom again hke a child. 
He will always take you home, my lord, if you come, — after 
three days, after thrice twenty years, my lord. Time is notiiing 

Lord Saltire was looking on him with kindly admiration. 

" There is something in it, ray lord. Depend upou it that it is 
not all a dream. Would not you give all your amazing wealth, 
all your honors, everything, to change places with me ? " 

" I certainly would," said Lord Saltire. " I have always been 
of opinion that there was something io il. I remember," he con- 
tinued, turning to 'William, " expressing the same opinion to yom; 
father in the Fleet Prison once, when he had quarrelled with the 
priests for expressing some opinions which he had got from me. 
But you must take up with that sort of thing very early in life 
if yon mean it to have any reality at all. I am too old now." * 

Lord Saltire said this in a different tone from his usual one. 
In a tone that we have never heard him use before. There was 
something about the man Smith which, in spite of his quaint lan- 
guage, softened every one who heard him speak. Lady Ascot 
says it was the grace of God. I entirely agree with her lady- 

" I came home," concluded the missionary, " to try some aty 
work. My wife's nephew, John Marston, whom I expected to 
see here to-night, is going to assist me in tliis work. There 
seems plenty to do. We are at work in Southwark at present." 

Possibly it waa well that the company, more particulia'ly Lady 
Ascot, were in a softened and forgiving mood. For, before any 
one had resumed the conversation, Lord Ascot's valet stood in the 
door, and, looking at Lady Ascot with a face which said as plain 
as words, " It is a terrible business, ray lady, but I am innocent," 
announced, — 

" Lady Welter." 

Lord Saltire put his snuff-box into his right-hand trousers' 
pocket, and his pocket handkerchief into his left, and kept his 
hands there, leaning back in his chair, with hts legs stretched out, 
and a smile of intinite wicked amusement on his face. Lord 
Ascot and William stared like a couple of gabies. Lady Ascot 
liad no time to make the slightest chiuige, either In feature or po- 

* Once for all, let me call every honest reader to witness, that, unless 1 speak 
in the first peraon, I am not bonnd to the opiniona of any one of the ohnraotera 
in this lioDk. I have merely made people speak as I tliiuk they wonld have 
spoken. Even in o Bfon' consisting so entirely of incident as this, 1 feel it 
necessary to say so muofi, for no kind of nnfairneas is so common as that of 
identifying the opinions of a story-teller with those of his dramatis persorue. 
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Bttion, before Adelaide, dressed for the evening in a cloud of 
white and pink, with her hare anns loaded with hracelets, a 
Bwansdown fan han^ng from lier left wvist, sailed swiftly into the 
room, with outstretched hands, bore down on Lady Ascot, and 
began kissing her, as though flie old lady were a fruit of some 
sort, and she were a dove pecking at it. 

" Dearest grandma ! " — peck. " So glad to see you ! " — peck. 
" Could n't help calling in on you aa I went to Lady Brittlej tig's, 
— and how well you are looking ! " — peck, peck. " I can spare 
ten minutes, — do tell me all the nowa, since I saw you. My 
dear Lord Ascot, I was so sorry to hear of your illness, but you 
look better than I expected. And how do you do, my dear Lord 
Saltire ? " 

Lord Saltire waa pretty well, and was delighted to '*ee Lady 
Welter apparently in the enjoyment of such health and spirits, 
and so on, aloud. But, secretly, Lord Saltire was wondeung 
what on earth could have brought her here. Perhap'* she only 
wanted to take Lady Ascot by surprise, and force her into a 
recognition of her aa Lady "Welter. No. My lord saw there 
was something more than that. She was restless and absent with 
Lady Ascot. Her eye kept wandering, in the middle of all her 
rattling talk ; but^ wherever it wandered, it always came back to 
William, of whom she had hitherto taken no notice whatever. 

" She has come after him. For what ? " thought my lord. 
" I wonder if the jade knows anything of Charles." 

Lady Ascot had steeled herself against this meeting. She had 
determined, firstly, that no mortal power should ever induce her 
to set eyes on Adelaide again ; and, secondly, that she. Lady 
Ascot, would give her, Adelaide, a piece of her mind, which she 
should never foi^et to her dying day. The first of these, rather 
contradictory, determinations had been disposed of by Adelaide's 
audacity ; and, as for the second ; why, the piece of Lady Ascot's 
mind which was to be given to Adelaide was, somehow, not ready ; 
but, instead of it, only silent tears, and withered, trembling fingers, 
which wandered lovingly over the beautiful young hand, and made 
the gaudy bracelets on the wrist click one against the other, 

" What could I say, Breoks ? what could 1 do ? " said Lady 
Ascot to her maid that night, " when I saw her own self come 
back with her own old way ? I love the girl more than ever, 
Brooks, I believe. She beat me. She took me by surprise. I 
could not resist her. If she had proposed to put me in a wheel- 
barrow, and wheel me into the middle of that disgraceful, that 
detestable woman, Brittlejug's drawing-room, there and then, I 
should have let her do it, I believe. I might have begged for 
time to put on my bonnet; hut I should have gone." 

She sat there ten rainufes or more, talking. Then she said that 
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it was time to go, but that she should come and see Lady Ascot 
on the morrow. Then she turned to William, to whom she had 
not been introduced, aad asked, would he see her to her carriage ? 
Lord Saltire was next the bell, and, looking her steadily in the 
face, raised hia hand slowly to pull it. Adelaide begged him 
eagerly not to trouble himself; he, with a smile, promptly dropped 
his hand, and out she sailed on William's aim, Lord Saltire 
holding ike door open, and shutting it after her, with somewhat 
singular rapidity. 

" I hope none of those fools of servants will come blundering 
up-stairs before she has eaidhersay," he remarked aloud. " Give 
us some of your South African experiences, Mr. Smith. Did you 
ever see a woman beautiful enough to go clip a hon's claws single- 
handed, eh ? " 

William, convoying Adelaide down-stairs, had got no fui-ther 
than the first step, when he felt her liand drawn from hia arm ; he 
had got one foot on the atep below, when he turned to see the 
canae of this. Adelaide was standing on the step above him, 
with her glorious fece bent sternly, almost fiercely, down on hia, 
and the luind fi-om which the fan hung pointed towards him. It 
wfB as beautiful a sight as he had ever seen, and he calmly won- 
dered what it meant. The perfect mouth was curved in scorn, 
and from it came sharp, ringing words, decisive, hard, clear, like 
the sound of a hammer on an anvil. 

" Are you a party to this shameful business, sir ? you, who 
hare taken his name, and hia place, and his prospects in society. 
Tou, who professed, as I hear, to love him lite another life, 
dearer than your own. Tou, who lay on the same breast with 
him, — tell me, in God's name, that you are sinning in igno- 

WiHiam, as I have remarked before, had a certain amount of 
shrewdness. He determined to let her go on. He only asud, 
" Tou are speaking of Charles Kavenshoe." 

" Ay," she said, sharply ; " of Charles Eavenahoe, sir, — ex- 
stable-boy. I came here to-night to heard them all ; to aak them, 
did they know, and did they dare to suffer it. If they had not 
given me an answer, I would have said such things to them as 
would have made them stop their ears. Lord Saltire has a biting 
tongue, has he? Let him hear what mine is. But, when I saw 
you among them, I determined to save a scene, and speak to you 
alone. Shameful — " 

Wilham looked quietly at her. " WiE your ladyship remark 
that I, that all of us, have been moving heaveu and earth to find 
Charles Eavenshoe, and that we have been utterly unable to find 
him ? If you have any information about him, would it not be as 
well to consider that the desperation caused by your treatment of 
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tita was the principal cause of his extraordinary resolution of 
hiding himself? And, instead of scolding me and others, who are 
doing all we can, to give us all the information in your power." 

" Well, well," she said, " perhaps you are right. Consider me 
rebuked, will you have the goodness ? I saw Charles Eavenshoe 
to-day." 

" To-day I " 

" Ay, and talked to him." 

" How did he look ? was he pale ? was he thin ? Did he seem 
to want money ? Did he ask after me ? Did he send any mes- 
sage ? Can you take me to where he is ? Did he seem much 
broken down ? Does he know we have been seeking him ? Lady 
Welter, for God's sake, do something to repair the wrong you did 
him, and take me to where he is." 

" I don't know where he is, I tell you. I saw him for just one 
moment. He picked up my hat in the Park, Ho was dressed 
Uke a groom. He came from, I know not where, like a ghost 
from the gi'ave. He did not apeak to me. He gave me my hat, 
and was gone. I do not know whose groom he is, but I think 
Welter knows. He will tell mc to-night. I dared not ask him 
fo-day, lest he should think I was going to see him. When I tell 
him where 1 have been, and describe what has passed here, he 
will t«ll me. Come to me to-miorrow morning, and he shall tell 
you ; that will be better. Tou Lave sense enough to see why." 

"Another thing. He has seen hia sister Ellen. And yet 
another thing. When I ran away with Lord Welter, I had no 
idea of what had happened to him, — of this miserable esdandre. 
But you must have known that before, if you were inclined to do 
me justice. Come to-morrow morning. I must go now." 

And so she went to her carriage by herself after all. And 
William stood still on the stairs, triumphant. Charles was as 
good as found. 

The two clergymen passed him on their way down-staha, and 
bade him good night. Then he returned to the drawing-room, 
and said, — . 

" My lord, Lady Welter has seen Charles to-day, and spoken 
to him. With God's help, I will have him here with «s to-mor- 

It was half-past eleven. What Charles, in his headlong folly 
and stupidity, had contrived to do before this time must be told 
in another chapter, — no, I have not patience to wait. My pa- 
tience is exhausted. One act of fohy following another so fast 
would exhaust the patience of Job. If one did not love him so 
■well, one would not be so angry with him. . I wiU tell it here 
and have done with it. When he had left Adelaide, he had gone 
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home ivitli Horntiy. He had taken the hoisea to the stable ; he 
had wi-itten a note fo Hornby, Then he had packed up a huadle 
of clothes, and walked quietly off. 

Bound by St. Peter's Church, — he had no particular reason 
for going there, except, perhaps, that his poor foolish heart 
yearned that evening to see some one who cared for him, though 
it were only a shoeblack. There was still one pair of eyes which 
would throw a light for one instant into the thick darkness which 
was gathering fast around him. 

His little friend was there. Charles and he talked for a while, 
and at last he said, — 

" You will not see me again. I am going fo the war. I am 
going to Windsor to enlist in the Hussars to-aight." 

" They will kill you," said the boy. 

"Most likely," said Charles. "So we must say good by. 
Mind, now, you go to the school at night, and say that prayer I 
gave you on the paper. "We must say good by. We had better 
be quick about it." 

The boy looked at him steadily. Then he hcgan to draw his 
breath in long sighs, — longer, longer yet, till his chest seemed 
bursting. Then out it all came in a furious hurricane of tears, 
and he leant his head agmnst the wall, and beat the bricks with 
his clenched hand. 

" And I am never t» see you no more ! no more ! no more ! " 

" No more," said Charles. But he thought he might soften the 
poor boy's grief; and he did think, loo, at the moment, that he 
would go and see tlie house where his kind old aunt lived, before 
he went away forever ; so he said, — 

"I shall be in South Audiey Street, 167, to-mori-ow at noon. 
Now, you must not cry, my dear. You must say good by." 

And so he left him, thinlsing to see him no more. Onee more, 
Charles, only once more, and then Gnd help you ! 

He went off that night to Windsor, and enlisted in the 140th 
Hussars. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

HALF A BtlLLION. 

And so yoa see here we are all at sixes and sevens once more. 
Apparently as near the end of the story aa when I wrote the 
adventures of Alured Eavenslioe at the court of Henry the 
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Eighth, in the very first chapter. If Charles had had a lit- 
tle of that worfhy's impudence, instead of being the shy, sensi- 
tive fellow he was, why, the story would have been over long 
ago. In point effect, I don't know that it would ever have been 
written at all. So it is best aa it is for all parties. 

Although Charles had enlisted in Hornby's own regiment, he 
had craftily calculated that there was not the slightest chance of 
Hornby's flndmg it out for some time. Hornby's troop was at 
the Regent's Park. The head-quarters were at Windsor, and the 
only officer likely to recognize hira was Homb/s captain. And 
BO he went to work at his new duties with an easy mind, rather 
amused than otherwise, and wondering where and when it would 
all end. 

Prom sheer unadulterated ignorance, I cannot follow him dur- 
ing the first week or so of his career. I have a suspicion, almost 
amounting to certainty, that, if I could, I should not. I do not 
believe that tiie readers of Eavenshoe would care to hear about 
sword exerciso, riding-school, stableguard, and eo on. I can, 
however, tell you thus much, that Charles learnt his duties in a 
wonderfiiliy short space of time, and was a great favorite with 
high and low, 

"When William went to see Adelaide by appointment the morn- 
ing after his interview with her, he had an interview with Lord 
Welter, who told him, in answer to his inquiries, that Charles waa 
groom to Lieutenant Hornby. 

" I promised that I would say nothing about it," he continued j 
" but I think I ought : and Lady Welter has been persuading me 
to do so, if any inquiries were made, only this morning. I am 
deuced glad, Eavenshoe, that none of you have forgotten him. It 
would bo a great shame if you had. He is a good fellow, and has 
been infem^iy used by some of us, — by me, for instance." 

William, in his gladness, said, " Never mind, my lord ; let 
bygones be bygones. We shall all be lo one another as we were 
before, please God. I have found Charles, at all events ; so there 
is no gap in the old circle, except my fatlier's. I had a message 
for Lady Welter." 

" She is not down ; she is really not well this morning, or she 
could have seen you." 

" It is only this. Lady Ascot begs that she will come over to 
lunch. My aunt wished she would have stopped longer last 

" Tour aunt ? " 

" My aunt. Lady Ascot." 

" Ah I I beg pardon ; I am not quite used to the new state of 
afiaira. Was Lady Welter with Xady Ascot last night ? " 

William was obliged to say yes, but felt as if he had committed 
an indiecretion by having said anything about it. 
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" The douce ste was ! " said Lord Welter. " I thought she 
was somewhere else. Tell my father that I will come and see 
him to-day, if he don't think it woald be l»o much for him." 

" Ah, Lord "Welter ! you would have come before, if you bad 
known — " 

" I know, I know. You must know that I had my reasons for 
not coming. Well, I hope that you and I will be better acquaint- 
ed in our new positions ; we were intimate enough in our old." 

When William was gone, Lord Welter went up to his wife's 
dressing-room, and said, — 

" Lady Welter, you are a jewel. If yoo go on like this, you 
will be recognized, and we shall die at Eanford, — you and I, — a 
rich, and respectable couple. If ' ifs and ands were pots and pans,' 
Lady Welter, we should do surprisingly well. If, for instance. 
Lord SaJtire could be got to lite me something bettor than a mad 
dog, he would leave my father the whole of his landed estate, and 
cut Charles Horton, whilom Ravensboe, off with the comparatively 
insignificant sum of eighty thousand pounds, flie amount of hia 
funded property. Eh ! Lady Welter." 

Adelaide actually bounded from her chair. 

"Are you drunk, Welter?" she said. 

" Seeing that it is but the third hour of the day, I am not, 
Lady Welter. Neither am I a fool. Lord Saltire would cleai- 
my father now, if he did not know that it would be more for my 
benefit than hia. 1 believe he would sooner leave hia money to 
a hospital than see me get one farthing of it." 

" Welter," said Adelaide, eagerly, " if Charles gets bold of 
Lord Saltire again, he will have the whole ; the old man adores 
him. I know it; I see it all, now; why did I never think of it 
before? He thinks he is like Lord Barkham, his son. There 
is time yet. If that- man, William Eavenshoe, comes this morn- 
ing you must know nothing of Charles. Mind that, Nothing. 
They must not meet. He may forget him. Mind, Wdter, no 

She was walking up and down the room rapidly now, and 
Lord Welter was looking at her with a satirical smile on his 

"Lady Welter," he said, "the man, William Eavenshoe, has 
been here, and has got his answer. By this time, Charles is 
ireceiviag his lordship's blessing." 

"Fool!" was all that Adelmde could say. 

" Well, hardly that," said Lord Welter, " At feast, you should 
hardly call me ho. I understood the position of affdrs long be- 
fOT-e you. I was a reckless young cub not to have paid Lord 
Saltire more court in old times ; but I never knew the state of 
our affairs till very shortly before the crash came, or I might 
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have done so. In the present case, I have not been such a fool. 
Charles is restored to Lord Saitire through my instrumentahty. 
A very good basis of operations, Lady Welter." 

"At a risk of about half a million of money," remarked Ade- 

" There was no risk in the other course, certainly," said Lord 
Welter, "for we should never have seen a farthmg of it. And 
besides, Lady Welt«r — " 

"Weill" 

"I have your attention. Good. It may seem strange to you, 
who care about no one in heaven or earth, but I love this fellow, 
this Charles Horton. I always did. He is worth all the men I 
ever met put together. I am giad to have been able to give him 
a lift this morning. Even if I had not been helping myself, I 
should have done it all the same. That is comical, is it not ? 
For Lord Saitire's landed property I shall fight. The campaign 
begins at lunch, to-day. Lady Welter ; so, if you will be so good 
as to put on your full ■war-paint and feathers, we will dig up the 
tomahawk, and be off on the war-trail in your ladyship's brough- 
am. Glood by for the present." 

Adelaide was beaten. She was gettmg afraid of her husband ; 
afraid of his strong, masculine cunning, of his reckless courage, 
and of the strange apparition of a great brutal heart at the bot- 
tom of it all. What were all her fine-spun female cobwebs worth 
against such a huge, blundering thieving hornet as he ? 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

TO LUHCH WITH LORD ASCOT. 

That same day. Lord Sallire and Lady Ascot were sitting in 
the drawing-room wmdow, in South Audley Street, alone. He 
had come in, as his custom was, about eleven, and found her read- 
ing her great old Bible ; he had taken up the paper and read 
away for a time, saying that he would not interrupt her ; she, too, 
had seemed glad to avoid a tete-a-tete conversation, and had con- 
tinued ; but, after a few minutes, he had dropped the paper, and 

" The deuce I " 

" My dear JameS," said she, " wliat is the matter ? " 

" Matter ! why, we have lost a war-sfearaer, almost without a 
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shot flred. The Eussiana have got the Tiger, crew and all. It 
ia uabearable, Maria ; if they are going to blunder like this at the 
heginniug, where will it end ? " 

Lord Saltire was disgusted with the war fl:om the very begin- 
ning, in consequence of the French alliance, and so the pi'esent 
accident waa as fuel for his wrath. Lady Ascot, as loyal a soul 
as lived, was possibly rather glad that something had takeu up 
Lord Saltire's attention, just tiien, for she was rather afraid of 
him this morning. She knew hia great dislike for Lord Welter, 
and expected to be scolded for her weatness with regard fo Ade- 
laide the night before. Moreover, she had tlie guilty conscious- 
ness that she had asked Adelaide to come to lunch that morning, 
of which he did not yet know. So she was rather glad to have a 
subject to talk of, not personal 

" And when did it happen, my dear James ? " she asked. 

" On the twelfth of last month, Lady Ascot. Come and ait 
here in the window, and give an account of yourself, will you 
have the goodness ? " 

Now that she saw it must come, she was as cool and as careless 
aa need be. He could not be hard on her. Charles was to come 
home to them that day. She drew her chair up, and laid her 
withered old hand on his, and the two gray heads were bent to- 
gether. Gray heads but green hearts, 

" Look at old Daventry," said Lord Saltire, " on the other side 
of the way. Don't you see him, Maria, listening to that organ ? 
He is two years older than I am. He looks younger." 

" I don't know that he does. He ought to look oider. She led 
him a terrible life. Have you been to see him lately ? " 

" What business is that of yours ? So you are going to take 
Welter's wife back into your good graces, eh, my lady ? " 

" Yes, James." 

" ' Yes, James I ' 1 have no patience with you. You are 
weaker than water. Well, well, we must forgive her, I suppose. 
She has behaved generous enough about Charles, has she not ? 
I rather admire her scolding poor Williain Eavenshoe. I must 
renew our acquaintance." 

" She is coming to lunch to-day." 

" I thought you looked guilty. Is Welter coming ? " 

Lady Ascot made no reply. Neither, at that moment, would 
Lord Saltire have heard her, if she had. He was totally absorbed 
in the proceedings of his old friend. Lord Daventry, before men- 
tioned. Tbat venerable dandy had listened to the organ until tho 
man had played all his tunes twice through, when he had given 
him half a crown, and the man had departed. Immediately 
afterwards, a Punch and Judy had come, which Punch and Judy 
was evidently an acquaintance of his ; for, on desci7mg him, it 
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had hurried on with its attendant crowd, and breattdessly pitched 
itself in front of him, let down its green curtains, and plunged at 
once in medias res. The hack of the show was towards Lord 
Sallire ; but just as he saw Punch look round the corner, to see 
which way the Devil was gone, he saw two pickpockets advance 
on Lord Davealry from different quarters, with fell intentions. 
They met at hia tail-coat pocket, quarrelled, and fought. A police- 
man bore down on them ; Lord Daventiy was still unconscious, 
staring Ida eyes out of his head. The affair was becoming 
exciting, when Lord Saltire felt a warm t«ar drop on his hand. 

" James," said Lady Ascot, " don't be hard on Welter. I love 
Welter. There is good in him ; there is iudeed. I know how 
shamefully he has behaved i but don't be hard on him, James." 

" My dearest Maria," said Lord Saltire, " I would not give you 
one moment's uneasiness for the world. I do not like Welter ; I 
dislike him. But I will treat him, for your sake and Ascot's, as 
though I loved him. There ! Now about Charles. He will be 
with us to-day, thank Glod. What the deuce are we to do ? " 

" I cannot conceive," said Lady Ascot ; " it is such a terrible 
puzzle. One does not like to move, and yet it seems such a sin 
to stand still." 

"No answer to your advertisement, of course?" said Lord 
Saltii-e. 

" None whatever. It seems strange too, with such a reward 
as we have offered ; but it was worded go cautiously, you see." 

Lord Saltire laughed. " Cautiously indeed I No one could 
possibly guess what it was about. It was a miracle of obscurity ; 
but it won't do to go any further yet." After a pause, he said, 
" Yoti are perfectly certain of your facta, Maria, for the fiftieth 

" Perfectly certain. I committed a great crime, James ; I did 
it for Alicia's sake. Think what my bringing up had been, how 
young I was, and forgive me if you can ; excuse me if you 
cannot." 

" Nonsense about a great crime, Maria. It was a great mis- 
take, certainly. If you had only the courage to have aied Petre 
one simple question ! Alicia never guessed the fact, of course? " 

" Never." 

" Do you think, Maria, that by any wild possibility James or 
Norah knew F " 

" How could they possibly ? What a foolish question." 

" I don't know. Those Roman Cathohcs do strange things," 
said Lord Saltire, staring out of window at the crowd. 

" If she knew, why did she change the child ? " 

" Eh ? " said Lord Saltii-e, turning round, 

" Tou have not been attending," said Lady Ascot. 
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" No, I have not," stud Lord Salfire ; " I was looking at Dav- 
entry," 

" Do you still," said Lord Saltire, " since all our researches 
and feilures, stick to the hehef that the place was in Hamp- 

" I do indeed, and in the north of Hampshire too." 

" 1 wonder," said Lord Saltire, turning round snddenlf, 
" whether Mackworth knows ? " 

" Of course he does," said Lady Ascot, quietiy. 

" Hum," said Lord Saltire, " I had a hold over that laan 
once; but 1 tlirew it away as heing worthless. I wish I had 
made a barg^n for my iaforraation. But what nonsense; how 
can he know ? " 

" Know ? " said Lady Ascot, scornfully ; " what is there a con- 
fessor don't know ? IJon't tell me that all Madtworth's power 
came from finding out poor Densil's faux pas. The man had a 
sense of power other than that." 

" Then he never used it," said Lord Saltire. " Densil, dear 
Boul, never knew." 

" I said a seme of power," s^d Lady Ascot, " which gave 
him his eonstunmate impudence. Densil never dreamt of it." 

At this point the policeman had succeeded in capturing the 
two pidtpockets, and was charging them hefore Lord Daventry. 
Lord Daventry audibly offered them ten shillings apiece to say 
nothing about it ; at which the crowd cheered. 

" "Would it be any use to offer money to the priest, — say ten 
thousand pounds or so?" said Lord Saltire. "Tou are a relig- 
ious woman, Maria, and as such are a better judge of a priest's 
conscience tlian L Wliat do you think ? " 

" 1 don't know," said Lady , Ascot. " I don't know but what 
the man is high-minded, in his heathenish way. You know Cuth- 
bert's story of his having refused ten thousand pounds to hush up 
the matter about Charles. His infoi'mation would be a blow to 
the Popish Church in the West. He would lose position by 
accepting your offer. I don't know what his position may be 
worth. Yon can try him, if all else fails ; not otherwise, I should 
say. "We must have a closer search." 

" "When you come to think, Maria, he can't know. If Densil 
did not know, how could he ? " 

"Old Clifford might have known, and told him." 

"If we are successful, and if Adelwde has no children, — two 
improbable things," — said Lord Saltire, " why then — " 

" Why then — " said Lady Ascot, " But at the worst you are 
going to make Charles a rich man. Shall you fell William ? " 

"Not yet. Cuthbert should never be told, I say ; but that is 
Charles's business. I have prepared William," 
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" Cuthbert will not live," said Lady Ascot. 

" Not a chance of it, I believe. Marston says his heart-com- 
plaint does not exist, but I think differently." 

At this moment, Lord Daventry's offer of money having been 
reiiised, the whole crowd moved off in procession towards the 
police-station. First came three little ^rls with big bonnets and 
babies, who, trying to do two tilings at once, — to wit, head the 
procession hy superior speed, and at tde same time look round at 
Lord Daventry and the pickpockets, — succeeded in neither, but 
only brought the three babies' heads in violent collision every 
other step. Nest came Lord Daventry, resigned. Next the 
policeman, with a pickpocket in each hand, who were giving 
explanations. Next the boya ; after them the Punch and Judy, 
wliich had unfortunately seen the attempt made, and must to the 
station as a witness, to the detriment of business. Bringing up 
the rear were the British public, who played practical jokes with 
one another. The do^a kept a parallel course in the gutter, and 
barked. In turning the first comer, the procession was cut into, 
and for a time thrown into confusion, by a light-hearted coster- 
monger, who, returning from a successflil market with an empty 
barrow, drove it in among them with considerable velocity. After 
which, they disappeared like the baseless fabric of a dream, only 
to bo heard of again in the police reports. 

" Lord and Lady Welter." 

Lord Saltire had seen them drive up to the door ; so he was 
Ignite prepared. He had been laughing intensely, but quito silent- 
ly, at poor Lord Daventry's adTenturea, and so, when ho turned 
round he had a smile on his face. Adelaide had done kissing 
Lady Ascot, and was still holding both her hands with a look of 
intense mournful affection. Lord Saltire was so much amused by 
Adelaide's acting, and by her simplicity in performing before 
himself, that, when he advanced to Lord Welter, he was perfect- 
ly radiant. 

"Well, my dear scapegrace, and how do you do?" he said, 
giving his hand to Lord Welter; "a more ill-mannered fellow I 
never saw in my life. To go away and hide yourself with that 
lovely young wife of yours, and leave all us oldsters lo bore one 
another to death. What the deuce do you mean by it ? Eh, 

Lord Welter did not reply in the same strain. He said, — 

" It ia very kind of you to receive me like this. I did not expect 

it. Allow me to teil you, that I think your manner towards me 

would not be quite so cordial if you knew everything ; there is a 

great deal that you don't know, and which I don't mean to tell 

It is sometimes quite impossible, even for a writer of fiction, a 
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man with carte hlanche in the way of invention, to give the cause 
for a man's actions. I have thought and thought, and I cannot 
for the life of me tell you why Lord Welter answered Lord Sal- 
tJre lilce tlkat, whether it was from deep cunning or merely irom 
recklessness. If it was cunning, it was cunning of a high order. 
It was genius. The mixture of respect and kindness towards the 
person,andofcaTelessnes8 about his favor was — well — very cred- 
itable. Lord Saltire did not think he was acting, and hia opinion 
is of some value, I believe. But then, we must remember that he 
was prepared to think the best of Lord Welter that day, and must 
mate allowances. I am not prepared with an opinion; let every 
man form his own. I only know that Lord Saltire tapped hi 
teeth with his snuff-box, and remained silent. Lord Welter, 
whether consciously or no, was nearer the half of a million of 
money than he had ever boon before. 

But Adelaide's finer sense was offended at her husband's 
method of proceeding. For one instant, when she heard him 
say what he did, she could have killed him. " Eeckleas, brutal, 
selfish," she said fiercely to herself, " throwmg a duke's fortune 
to the winds by sheer obstinacy." (At this time she picked up 
Lady Ascot's spectacles, and was playfully placing them on her 
venerable nose.) " I wish I had never seen him. He is madden- 
ing. If he only had some brains, where migjit we not be ? " But 
the conversation of that morning came to ber mind with a jar, 
and the suspicion with it, that he had more brains of a sort than 
she ; that, tiiongh they were on a par in morality, there was a 
strength about him, against which her finesse was worthless. She 
knew she could never deceive Lord Saltire, and there was Lord 
Saltire tapping bim on the knee witli his snuff-box, and talking 
earnestly and confidentially to him. She was beginning to re- 
spect her husband. Me dared face that terrible old man with his 
hundreds of fhouaanda ; $he trembled in his presence. 

Let us leave her, fooling our dear old friend to the top of her 
bent, and hear what the men were saying. 

"I know you have been, as they say now, 'veryfest,'" said 
Lord Saltire, drawing nearer to him. "I don't want to ask any 
questions which don't concern me. You have sense enough to 
know that it is worth your while to stand weU with me. Will 
you answer me a few questions which do concern me ? " 

" I can make no promises. Lord Saltire. Let me bear what 
they are, will you ? " 

" Why," said Lord Saltire, " aboiit Charles Kavenshoe." 

" About Charles ! " said Lord Welter, lookmg up at Lord Sal- 
tire. " O yes ; any number. I have nothing to conceal there. 
Of course you will know everything. I had sooner you knew it 
flrom me than another." 
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" I don't mean abont Adelaide ; let that go by. Perhaps I am 
glad that that is as it is. But have you known where Charles 
was lately ? Your wife told William to come to her this morn- 
ing ; that ia why I ask," 

" I have known a very short time. When William Ravenshoe 
came this morning, I gave him every information. Charles will 
be with you to-day." 

" I am satisfied." 

"I don't care to justify myself, butif it had not been for me you 
would never have seen him. And more. I am not the first man. 
Lord Saltire, who has done what I have done." 

« No, of course not," said Lord Saltire. " I can't flhig the fii'st 
stone at you ; God foi^ive me." 

" But you must see, Lord Sallire, that I could not have guessed 
that Ellen was his sister." 

" Hey ? " said Lord Sallire. " Say that again." 

" I Bay that, when I took Ellen Horton away from Eavenshoe, 
I did not know that she was Charles's sister," 

Lord Saltire fell back ia his chair, and said, — ■ 

« Good God ! " 

" It is very terrible, looked at one way, Lord Saltire. If yoti 
come to look at it another, it amounts to this, that she was only, 
as fe.r as I know, a gjimekeeper's daughter. Do you remember 
what you said to Charles and me, when we were rusticated ? " 

"Tes. I said that one vice was considered more venial than 
another vice now-a-days ; and I say so still. I had sooner that 
you had died of delirium tremens in a ditch than done this." 

" So had not I, Lord Saltire. When I became involved with 
Adelaide, I thought Ellen wag provided for ; I, even then, had 
not heai-d this esekmdre about Charles. She refused a splendid 
offer of marriage before she left me." 

" We thought she was dead. "Where is she gone ? " 

" I have no idea. She refused everything. She stayed on as 
Adelaide's maid, and left us suddenly. We have lost all trace 

" What a miserable, dreadfiil busmess ! " said Lord Saltire. 

" Very 80," said Lord Welter, " Had n't we better change the 
subject, my lord i* " he added, dryly. " I am not at all sure that 1 
shall submit to much more cross-questioning. You must not push 
me too far, or I shall get savage." 

" I won't, " said Lord Sallire. " But, Welter, for God's sake, 
answer me two more questions. Not offensive ones, on my honor." 

" ri%, if you will ; only consider my rascally temper." 

" Yes, yes ! When Ellen was with you, did she ever hint that 
she was in possession of any information about the Eavenshoes ? " 

" Yes ; or rather, when she went, she left a letter, and in it she 
said that she had something to tell Charloa." 
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" Good, good ! " said Lord Saltire. " She may know. "We 
must find her. Now, Charles is coming here to-day. Had you 
hetter meet him, Welter ? " 

" We have met before. All that is past is forgiven between 

" Met ! " said Lord Saltire, eagerly. " And what did he say 
to you ? Was there a scene, Welter ? " 

Lord Welter paused before he answered, and Lord Saltire, the 
wise, looked out of the window. Once Irtird Welter seemed 
goiog to speak, but there waa a catch in hia breath. The second 
attempt was more fortunate. He said, in a low voice, — 

" Why, I '11 teU you, my loid. Charles Eavenshoe is broken- 
hearted." 

" Lord and Lady Hainault." 

And Miss Corby, and Gus, and Flora, and Arohy, the footman 
might haive added, but was probably afraid of spoOing his period. 

It was rather awkward. Tliey were totally unexpected, and 
Lord Hainault and Lord Welter had not met since Lord Hai- 
nault had denounced Lord Welter at Tattersall's. It was so 
terribly awkward that Lord Saltire recovered his spirit^, and 
looked at the two young men with a smile. The young men dis- 
appointed him, however, for Lord Hainault said, "How d'ye do. 
Welter ? " and I<ord Welter said, " How do, Hainault ? " and 
(he matter was settled, at all events for the present. 

When all salutations had been exchanged among the ladies, 
and Archy had hoisted himself up into Mary's lap, and Lady 
Hainault had imperially settled herself in a chair, with Flora at 
'her knee, exactly opposite Adelsude, there was a silence for a 
moment, during which it became apparent that Gus had a ques- 
tion to ask of Lady Ascot. . Mary trembled, but the others were 
not quite sorry to have the silence brokeo. Gus, having obtained 
leave of the house, wished to know, whether or not Satan, should 
he repent of his sins, would have a, chance of regaining his 
former position ? 

" That silly Scotch nursemaid has been reading Eums's poems 
to him, I suppose," said Lady Hainault ;" unless Mary herself 
has been doing so. Mary prefers anything to Watts's hymns. 
Lady Ascot." 

" You must not believe one word Lady Hainault says, Lady 
Ascot," said Mary. " She has been shamefully worsted in an 
argument, and she is resorting to all sorts of unfair means to turn 
the scales. I never read a word of Eums's poems in my life." 

" You will he pleased not to believe a single word Miss Corby 
says. Lady Ascot," said Lady Hdnault. " She has convicted 
herself. She sings 'The Banks and Braes of Bonny Doon,' — 
very badly, I will allow, but still she sings it." 
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There was a laugh at this. Anything was hetter than the 
Bilence which had gone before. It became evident that Ladj 
Hainault would not speak to Adelaide. It was very uncomfort- 
able. Dear Mary would have got up another friendly passage 
of arms with Lady Hainault, but she was too nervous. She 
would have even drawn out Gus, but she saw that Gus, dear 
fellow, was not in a humor to bo trusted that morning. He 
evidently was aware that the dogs of war were loose, and was 
champing the bit like a war-horse. Lady Ascot was as nervous 
as Mary, dying to say something, but unable. Lady Hainault 
was calmly inexorable, Adelaide sublimely iodiffei-ent. If you 
will also consider that Lady Ascot was awaiting news of Charles, 
— nay, possibly Charles himself, — and that, in asking Adelaide 
to lunch, she had overlooked the probability that WiUiam would 
bring him back with him, — that Lord Welter bad come with- 
out invitation, and that the Hainauits were totally unexpected, — 
you will think that the dear old lady was in about as uncomfort- 
able a position as she could he, and that any event, even the 
house catching fire, must cbange matters for the better. 

Not at all. Tkey say that, when things come to the worst, 
they must mend. That ia undeniable. But when are they at 
the worst? Who can teU that? Lady Ascot thought they weie 
at the worst now, and was taking comfort. And thon the toot> 
man threw open the door, and announced, — 

" Lady Hainault, and Miss Hicks." 

At this point Iiady Ascot lost her temper, and exclaimed aloud., 
" This is too much 1 " They thought old Lady Hainault did not 
hear her ; but she did, and so did Hicks. They heard it fast 
enough, and remembered it too. 

In great social catastrophes, minor differencea are forgotten. 
In the Indian mutiny, people spoke to one another, and made 
trienda, who were at bitterest variance before. There are crises 
so terrible that people of all creeds and shades of political opinion 
must combine against a common enemy. This was one. When 
this dreadful old woman made her totally unexpected entrance, 
and when Lady Ascot showed herself so entirely without discre- 
tion as to exclaim aloud in the way she did, young Lady Hai- 
nault and Adelaide were so horrified, so suddeidy quickened to a 
sense of impending danger, that they began talking londly and 
somewhat affectionately to one another. And young Lady Hai- 
nault, whose self-possession was scattered to the four winds by 
this last misfortune, began asking Adelaide all about Lady Brit- 
tlejug's drum, in full hearing of her mamma-in-Iaw, who treasured 
up every word she said. And, just as she became conscious of 
saying wildly that she was so sorry she could not have been 
there, — as if Lady Brittlejug would ever have had the impu- 
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deuce to ask her, — she saw Lord Saltii-e, across the room, look- 
ing quietly at her, with the expression on his face of one of the 
idols at Abou Simbel. 

Turn Lady Ascot once fairly to bay, you would {if you can 
forgive slaug), get very little change out of her. She came of 
va,liaiit blood. No Headstall was ever yet known to refuse hia 
fence. Even her poor brother, showing as he did traces of worn- 
out blood (the men always go a generation or two before the 
women), had been a desperate rider, offered to kick Fouquier 
Tinville at his trial, and had kept Simon waiting on the guillotine 
while he pared his nails. Her ladyship rose, and accepted battle ; 
she advanced towards old Lady Haioaull, and, leaning on her 
crutched stick, began, — 

" And how do you do, my dear Lady Hainault ? " 

She thought Ijady Hainault would say something very disa- 
greeable, as she usually did. She looked at her, and was surprised 
to see how altered she Was. There was something about lier 
looks that Lady Ascot did not like. 

" My dear Lady Ascot," said old Lady H^nault, " I thank you. 
I am a very old woman. I never foi^et my friends, I assure you. 
Hicks, is Lord Hainault here ? — I am very blind, you will be 
glad to hear, Lady Ascot. Hicks, I want Lord Hainault in- 
stantly. Fetch hiin to me, you stupid woman. Hainault ! Hai- 
nault I " 

Our Lady Hainault rose suddenly, and put her arm round her 
■waist, " Mamma," she said, " what do you want ? " 

" I want Hainault, you foolish girl. Is that him ? Hainault, 
I have made the will, my dear boy. The rogue came to me, and 
I told him that the will was made, and that Britten and Sloane 
had witnessed it. Did 1 do right or not, eh ? Ha ! ha ! I fol- 
lowed you here to tell you. Don't let that woman Ascot insult 
me, Hainault. She has committed a felony, that woman. I '11 
have her prosecuted. And all to get that chit Alida married to 
that pale-faced papist, Petre Bavenshoe. She thmks I did n't 
know it, does she ? I knew she knew it well enough, and I knew 
it too, and I have committed a felony too, in holding my tongue, 
and we 11 both go to Bridewell, and — " 

Lord Saltire here came up, and quietly offered her his aim. 
She took it and departed, muttering to herself. 

I must mention here, that the circumstance mentioned by old 
Lady Hainault, of having made a will, has nothing to do witti the 
Story. A will had existed to the detriment of Lady Hainault 
and Miss Hicks, and she had most honorably made another In 
their favor. 

Lady Ascot would have given worlds to unsay many things 
she had heretofore said to her. It was evident that poor old 
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Lady Haioault^s mind was :^Ung. Lady Aacot would have 
prayed her forgiveness on her knees, but it was too late. Lady 
Hainault never appeared in public agaia. She died a short time 
after this, and, as I mentioned before, lefl poor Miss Hicks a rich 
woman. Very few people knew how much good there was in the 
poor old soul. Let the Caaterton tenantry testify. 

On this occasion her appearance had, as we have seen, the 
effect of reconciling Lady Hainanit and Adelaide. A very few 
minutes after her departure William entered tlie room, followed 
by Hornby, whom none of them had ever seen before. 

They saw from William's face that somethmg fresh was the 
matter. He introduced Hornby, who seemed concerned, and 
then gave an open note to Lord Saltire, He read it over, and 
then said, — 

" This unhappy boy has disappeared again. Apparently hia 
interview with you determined him, my dear Lady Welter. Can 
you give lis any clew ? Thia is his letter ; " — 

"Deah Lieutenant, — I must say good by even to you, 
my last friend. I was recognized in your service to-day by Lady 
Welter, and it will not do for me to stay in it any longer. It 
was a piece of madness ever taking to such a hne of life." 

(Here there were three lines carefully erased. Lord Saltire 
mentioned it, and Hornby quietly said, "I erased those lines 
previous to showing the lettOT to any one ; they referred to ex- 
ceedingly private matters," Lord Saltire bowed, and continued,) 

"A hundred thanks for your kindness ; you have been to me 
more like a brother than a master. We shall meet agmn, when 
you little espect it. Pray don't assist in any search afler me ; 
it wiU be quite useless. 

"Charles Hoktoh." 

Adelaide came forward, as pale as death. " I believe 1 am the 
cause of this. I did not dream it would have made him alter 
his resolution so suddenly. When I saw him yesterday he was 
in a groom's livery. I told him he was disgracing himself, and 
told him, if he was desperate to go to the war." 

They looked at one another in silence, 

" Then," Lady Ascot said, " he has enlisted, I suppose. I 
wonder in what regiment? — could it be in yours, Mr. Hornby?" 

" The very last in which he woold, I should say," said Hornby, 
" if he wants to conceal himself. He must know that I should 
find him at once," 

So Lady Ascot was greatly pooh-poohed by the other wise- 
acres, she being right all the ^me. 

" I think," said Lord Saltire to Lady Ascot, " that perhaps we 
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had better take Mr. Hornby info our confidence." She agreed, 
and, after the Haiaanlts and Welters were gone, Hornby re- 
mained behind witii them, and heard things which ratlier sur- 
prised him. 

"Inquiries at the depots of varions regiments would bo aa good 
a plan as any. Meanwhile I will give any assistance in my 
power. Pray, would it not be a good plan to advertise for him, 
and slate all tie circumstances of the case ? " 

" Why, no," said Lord Salljre, " we do not wish to make known 
all the circumstances yet. Other interests have to be consulted, 
and our information is not yet complete. Complete ! we have 
nothing to go on but mere surmise." 

"You will think me inquisitive," said Hornby. "But you 
little know what a right (T had almost said) I have lo ask these 
questions. Does the present Mr. Bavenshoe know of all this ? " 

" Not one word." 

And so Hornby departed with William, and said nothing at all 
about Ellen. As they left the door a little shoeblack looked 
inquisitively at them, and seemed as though he would speak. 
They did not notice the child. He could have told them what 
they wanted lo know, but how were they to guess that ? 

Impossible. Actually, according to flie sagacions Welter, half 
a million pounds, and other things, going a-be^mg, and a db^y 
little shoeblack the only human beiog who knew where (he heii- 
was ! A pig is an obstinate animal, likewise a sheep ; but what 
pig or sheep was ever so provoking in its obstinacy as Charles in 
his good-natured, well-moaniag, blundering stupidity ? In a very 
short time, yoii'will read an advertisement put into the 2Hmes by 
Lady Ascot's sohcitor, which will show you the reason for some 
of the great anxiety which she and others felt to have him on the 
spot. At flrst. Lady Ascot and Lord Saltire lamented his ab- 
sence, from the hearty good-will they bore him; but, as time 
wore on, they began to get deeply solicitous for his return for 
other reasons. Lady Ascot's hands were tied. She was in a 
(yiandary, and when the intelligence came of his having enlisted, 
and there seemed nearly a certainty of his being shipped off to 
foreign parts, and killed before she could get at him, she was in a 
stiU greater quandary. Suppose, before being killed, he was to 
marry some one ? " Good heavens, my dear James, was ever an 
unfortunate wretch punished so before for keeping a secret?" 

" I should say not, Maria," said Lord Salldre, coolly. " I de- 
clare I love the lad better the more trouble he gives one. There 
never was such a dear obstinate dog. Welter has been making 
his court, and has made it well, — with an air of ruflan-like sim- 
plicity, which was charming because noveL I, even I, can hardly 
tell whether it was real or not. He has ten times the brains of 
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his shallow-pated little wife, whose manceuvres, my dear Maria, 1 
should have thought even you, not ordinarily a sagacious person, 
might have seen through." 

" 1 beiieve the ^rl loves me ; and don't he rude, James." 

" I believe she don't care twopence for you ; and I shall be aa 
rude as I please, Maria." 

Poor Lord Ascot had a laugh at this little battle between his 
mother and her old friend ; so Lord Saltire turned to him, and 
said, — 

" At half-past one to-morrow morning you will be awakened 
by three rufftans in crape masks, with piatola, who will take you 
out of bed with horrid threats, and walk you up-staira and down 
in your shirt, until you have placed all your money and valuables 
into their hands. They will effect an entrance by removing a 
pane of glass, and introducing a small boy disguised as a shoe- 
black, who will give them admittance." 

" Gtood Gad 1 " said Lord Ascot, " what are you talking about ? " 

"Don't you see that shoeblack over the way?" said Lord 
Saltire, " He has been watching the house through two hours ; 
the burglars are going to put him in at the back-kitchen window. 
There comes Daventiy back from the poMce station. I bet you 
a sovereign he has his boots cleaned." 

Poor Lord Ascot jumped at the bet like an old war-horse. 
"I'd have given you three to one if you had waited." 

Lord Davontry had indeed reappeared on the scene ; hia 
sole attendant was one of the little girls with a big bonnet and 
a baby, before mentioned, who had evidently followed him lo 
the police-station, watched him in, and then accompanied him 
homo, — staring at him as at a man of dark experiences ; a man 
not lo be lost sight of on any account, lest some new and excit- 
ing thing should befall him meanwhile. This young lady, having 
absented herself some two hours on this errand, and having 
thereby deprived the bahy of its natural nourishment, was now 
suddenly encountered by an angry mother, and, knowing what 
she had to expect, was forced to " dodge " her infuriated parent 
round and round Lord Daventry, in a way which made that ven- 
erable nobleman giddy, and caused him to stop, shut his eyes, 
and feebly offer them money not to do it any more. "Ultimately 
the young lady was caught and cuffed, the baby was refreshed, 
and his lordship free. 

Lord Saltire won his pound, to his great delight. Such an 
event as a shoeblack in South Audley Street was not to be 
passed by. liord Daventry entered into conversation with our 
littie friend ; asked him if he went to school ? if he could say 
the Lord's prayer ? how much he made in the day ? whether his 
parents were ahve? and ultimately had his boots cleaned, and 
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gave the boy half a crown. After which, he disappeared irom 
the scene, and, hke many of our large staff of supernunieraricB, 
Irom thia history forevertnoro, — he has sei'ved hJa turn with us. 
Let 113 dismiss the kind-heai-ted old dandy, with our hest wishes. 

Lord Saltire saw him give the boy the lialf-crown. He saw 
the boy poeliet it as though it were a halfpenny ; and afterwards 
continue to watch the house, as before. He was more sure than 
ever that the boy meant no good. If he had known tliat he was 
waiting for one chance of seeing Charles iga n j erhap he would 
have given him half a cr wn him elf "What a diffe ■ence one 
word from that boy would have made in our story 

When they came back from dinner there was the hoy still 
lying on the pavement, leanmg against his bos The httle girl 
who had had her ears boxed came and talked to him for a time, 
and went on. After a time =he c^me back with a quartern loaf 
in her hand, the crumbs of which 'fhe p eked as she went along, 
after the manner of eh Idrei sent on an enand to the baker's. 
When she had gone bj he roae ■wid leant -igainat the railings, as 
though Ungering, loalh t go 

Once more, later, Loid Saltire looked out and the boy was 
still there. " I wondei whit the poor LItle logue nints?" said 
Lord Saltire ; "I have 1 alt i mind to go and ask him But he 
did not. It was not to be, my lord, \ou might have been with 
Charles the next morning at Windsor. You might have been in 
time if you had ; you will have a different sort of meeting with 
him than that, if you meet him at alL Beyond the grave, my 
lord, that meeting must be. Possibly a happier one, who knows ? 
who dare say ? 

The summer night closed in, but the boy Ungered yet, to sec, if 
perchance he might, the only friend he ever had ; to hear, if he 
might, the only voice which had ever spoken gently and kindly lo 
him of higher things : the only voice which had told him that 
strange, wild tale, scarce believed as yet, of a glorious immortality. 

The streets began to get empty. The people passed hira, — 

" Ones and twos, 
And groups ; the latest said the night grew chill, 
AndEastened; but ho loitered ; whilst the dewa 
Fell fast, he loitered still." 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

LADY HAINAULT'S BLOTTING-EOOK. 

In the natural course of events, I ought now to follow Charles in 
his militaiy career, step by step. But the fact is, that I know no 
more about the dotaiia of horae-soldiering than a marine, and, 
thei'efore, I cannot. It is within the bounds of possibility that 
the reader may congratulate himself on my ignorance, and it may 
also be possible that he has good reason for so doing. 

Within a fortnight after Hornby's introduction to Lord Saltire 
and Lady Ascol, he was off with the head-quarters of his i-egiment 
to Varna. The depot waa at Windsor, and there, unknown to 
Hornby, was Charles, drlllii^ and drilling. Two more troops 
were to follow the head-quarters in a short time, and so well had 
Charles stuck to his du^ that he waa coui^dered fit to take his 
place in one of them. Before his moustaches were properly 
grown, he found himself a soldier in good earnest. 

In all his troubles this was the happiest time he had, for he had 
got rid of the feeling that he was a disgraced man. If he must 
wear a livery, he would wear the Queen's ; there was no disgrace 
in that. He was a soldier, and he would be a hero. Sometimes, 
perhaps, he thought for a moment that he, with his two thousand 
pounds' worth of education, might have been better employed than 
in littering a horse, and swash-bucklering about among the Wind- 
sor taverns ; but he did not think long about it. If there were any 
disgrace in the matter, there was a time coming soon, by all ac- 
counts, when the disgrace would be wiped out in fire and blood. 
On Sunday, when he saw the Eton lads sti'eaming up to the ter- 
race, the old Shrewsbury days, and the past generally, used to come 
back to him rather unpleasantly ; but the bugle put it all out of 
his head again in a moment. Were there not the three most femous 
armies in flie world gathering, gathering, for a feast of ravens ? 
Was not the world looking on in silence and awe, to see England, 
France, and Russia locked in a death-grip ? Was not he to make 
one at the merry meeting ? Who could think at such a time as 
this? 

The time was getting short now. la five days they were to 
start for Southampton, to follow the head-quarters to Constantino- 
ple, to Varna, and so into the dark thunder-ebud beyond. He 
felt as certain that he would never come back again, as that the 
sun would rise on the morrow. 
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He made the last energetic effort that he made at all. It was 
like the last stru^le of a drowning man. He says tliat the way 
it happened was this. And I believe him, for it was one of his 
own mad impulses, and, like all his other impulses, it came too 
late. They came branking into some pot-houae, half a dozen of 
them, and talked loud about this and that, and one young lad 
among tliem said, that " he would give a thousand pounds, if he 
had ii, to see his sister before he weat away, for fear she should 
think that he had gone off without thinking of her." 

Charles left them, and walked up the street. As he walked, 
his purpose grew. He went straight to the quarters of a eertain 
cornet, son t« the major of the regiment, and asked to speak to 

The cornet, a quiet, smooth-faced boy, listened patiently to 
what he had to say, but shook his head and told him he feared it 
was impossible. But, he said, after a pause, he would help him 
all he could. The next morning he took him to the major while 
ho was alone at breakfast, and Charles laid liis case before him so 
well, that the kind old man gave him leave to go to London at 
four o'clock, and come back by the last train that same evening. 

The Duchess of Cheshire's ball was the last and greatest 
which was given that season. It was, they say, in some sort like 
the Duchess of Eiehmoud's ball before Waterloo. The story I 
have heard is, that Lord George Barty persuaded his mother to 
give it, because he was sure that it would be the last ball he 
should ever dance at. At all events the ball was ^ven, and he 
was right ; for he sailed in the same ship with Charles four days 
after, and was killed at Balaclava. However, we have nothing 
to do with that All we liave to do with is the fact, that it was a 
very great ball indeed, and that Lady Hainault was going to it. 

Some traditions and customs grow by degrees info laws, — ay, 
and into laws less frequently broken than those made and pro- 
vided by Parliament. AUow people to walk across the comer of 
one of your fields for twenty years, and there is a right of way, 
and Ihey may walk across that field till the crack of doom. 
Allow a man to build a hut on your property, and live in it for 
twenty years, and you can't get rid of him. He gains a right 
there. (I never was annoyed in either of these ways myself, for 
reasons which I dectine to mention ; but it is the law, I believe.) 
Thei-e is no law to make the young men fire off guns at one's 
gate on the 5th of November ; but they never miss doing it. (I 
found some of the men using their rifles for this purpose last 
year, and had to fulminate about it.) To follow out the argument, 
there was no rule in Lord Hainaulfa house that the childi-en 
should always come in and see their aunt dress for a ball. But 
they always did ; and Lady Hainault herself, though she could 
be perfectly determined, never dared to question their right. 
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They behaved very well Flora brought in a broken picture- 
bi-oom, which, stuck into an o5d straw hat of Arcliy's, served her 
for feathers. She also made unto herself a newspaper fan. Gus 
had an old tweltliH2ake ornament on his breast for a star, and a 
tape round his neck for a garter. In this guise they represented 
the Duke and Duchess of Cheshire, and received their company 
in a cornel', as good as gold. As for Archy, he nursed his cat, 
sucked his thumb, and looked at his aunt. 

Mary waa " by way of" helping Lady Hainault'a maid, but she 
was very clumsy about it, and her hands shook a good deaL 
Lady Hainault, at last, looking «!>, saw that she was deadly pale, 
and crying. So, instead of taking any notice, she dismissed the 
children as soon as she could, as a first step towards being left 
alone with Mary. 

Gus and Flora, finding that they must go, changed the game, 
and made believe that they were at court, and that their aunt was 
the queen. So they dexterously backed to the door, and bowed 
themselves out. Archy was lord chamberlain or gold stick or 
what not, and had to follow them in the same way. He was less 
successful, for he had to walk backwards, sucking his thumb, and 
nursing his cat upside-down. (She was a patient cat, and was as 
much accustomed to be nursed that way as any other.) He got 
on very well till he came to the door, when he fell on the back 
of his head, crushing his cat, and biting his thumb to the bone. 
Gus and Flora pitted him up, saying that lord chamberlains 
never cried when they fell on the backs of their heads. But 
Archy, poor dear, was obliged to cry a little, the more so as the 
dear cat had bolted upstairs, with her tail as big as a fox's, and 
Archy was afraid she was angry with him, which seemed quite 
possible. So Mary had to go out, aad take him to the nursery. 
He would stop his crying, he said, if she would fell him the story 
of Ivedy Avedy. So she told it him quite to the end, where the 
baffled old sorcerer, Gongolo, gets into the plate-wai-mer with his 
three farthings and the brass soup-ladle, shuts the door after him, 
and disappears forever ; after which she went down to Lady 
Hainault'a room again. 

Jjady Hainault was alone now. She was sitting befoi-e her 
dressing-table, with her hands folded, apparently looking at herself 
in the glass. She took no notice of what she had seen ; though, 
now they were alone together, she determined that Mary should 
tell her what was the matter, — for, in truth, she was very anxious 
to know. She never looked at Mary when she came in ; she 
only said, — 

" Mary, my love, how do 1 look ? " 

" I never saw you look so beautiful before," said Mary. 

" I am glad of that. Hainault is so ridiculously proud of me. 
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that I really delight in looking my best. Now, Mary, let me have 
the necklace ; that is all, I believe, unless you would like me to 
put on a little rouge." 

Mary tried to laugh, but could not. Her hands were abating 
so that the jewels were clicking together as she held them. Lady 
Hainault saw that she must help her to speak, but she had no 
occasion ; the necklace helped her. 

It was a very singular necklace, a Hainault heirloom, which 
Lady Hainault always wore on grand occasions to please her 
husband. There was no other necklace like it anywhere, though 
some folks who did not own it said it was old-fashioned, and should 
be reset. It was a collar of nine points, the ends of brillianta, 
running upwards as the points broadened into larger rose diamonds. 
The eye, catching the end of the points, was dazzled with yellow 
light, which fiided into red as the rays of the larger rtees over- 
powered the brilliants : and at the upper rim the soft crimson haze 
of light melted, over powered, into nine blazing great rubies. It 
seemed, however, a shame to hide such a beautiful neck by such 
a glorious bauble. 

Maiy was trying to clasp it on, but her fingers failed, and down 
went the jewels clashing on the floor. The next moment she was 
down too, on her knees, clutching Lady Hainault'a hand, and say- 
ing, or tiying to say, in spite of a passionate burst of sobbing, 
" iiadj Hainault, let me see him ; let me see him, or I shall die." 

Lady Hainault turned suddenly upon her, and laid her disen- 
gaged liand upon her hair. " My little darling," she said, " my 
pretty little bird." 

" You must let me see him. You could not be so cruel. I al- 
ways loved him, not like a sister, oh I not like a sister, woe to me. 
As you love Lord Hainault ; I know it now." 

" My poor little Mary. I always thought something of this 

" He is coming to-night. He sails to-morrow or next day, and 
I shall never see him again." 
" S^ls ! where for ? " 

" I don't know ; he does not say. But you must let me see him. 
He don't dream I care for him, Lady Hainault. But I must see 
him, or I shall die." 

" You shall see him ; but who is it ? Any one 1 know ? " 
" Who is it? Who could it be but Charles Eavenshoe?" 
" Good God ! Coming here to-night ! Mary, ring the bell for 
Alwright. Send round to South Audley Street for Lord Saltire, 
or William Eavenshoe, or some of them. They are dying to 
catch Mm. There is something more in their eagerness than you 
or I know of. Send at once, Mary, or we shall be too late. 
When does he come ? Get up, my dear. My poor little Mary. 
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I am so sorry. Is he coming here ? And how soon will he 
come, dear ? Do be calm. Think what we may do for him. He 
should be here now. Stay, I will write a note, — just one line. 
Where is my blotting-book ? Alwright, get my blotting-book. 
And stay ; say that, if any one calls for Miss Corby, he is to be 
ehown into the drawing-room at once. Let ns go there, Mary." 

Alwright had meanwhile, not having heard the last sentence, 
departed to the drawing-room, and possessed herself of Lady 
Hainault's portfolio, meaning to carry it up to the dressing- 
room ; then she had remembered the message about any one 
calling being shown up to the drawing-room, and had gandered 
down to the hall to give it to the porter ; after which she gan- 
dered np-stairs to the dressing-room again, thinking that Lady Hai- 
nault was there, and missing both her and Mwy Irom having 
gone down-stairs. So, while she and Mary were looking for tlve 
blotting-book impatieotly in the drawing-room, the door was 
opened, and the servant announced, "A gentlemaa to see Miss 

He iiad discreetly said a gentleman, for he did not like to say 
an Hussar. Mary turned round and saw a man all scarlet and 
gold befbro her, and was frightened, and did not know him. But 
when he said, " Mary," in ihe old, old voice, there came such a 
rush of bygone times, bygone words, scenes, sounds, meetings 
and pai-di^, sorrows and joys, into her wild, warm, little heart, 
that, with a low, loving, tender cry, she ran to him and hid her 
face on hia bosom.* 

And Lady Hainault swept out of the room after that unlucky 
hlbtting-book. And I intend to go after her, out of mere polite- 
ness, to help her to find it. I will not submit to be lectured for 
making an aposiopesis. If any think Ihey could do this business 
better than I, let them communicate with the publishers, and 
finish the story for themselves. I decline to go into that drawing- 
room at present. I shall wander up-staira into my lady's cham- 
ber, after that goosey-gander Alwright, and see what she has 
done with the blotting-book. 

Lady Renault found the idiot of a woman in her dressing- 
room, looking at herself in the glass, with the blotting-book under 
her arm. The laaid looked as foolish as people generally do who 
are caught looking at themselves in the glass, (How disconcert- 
ing it is to be found standing on a chair before the chimney-glass, 
just to have a look at your entire figure before going to a 

• As ft matter of cariosity, I tried to writa this pnragi'aph from the word 
" Mary," to tUe word " bosom," witJiout using a single word derived fi-om the 
Latin. After having taken all possible pains to do so, I fonnd there were eight 
out of forty-eight. I think it is hardly possible to reduce the proportion lower, 
and I think It is undesirable to reduce it so low. 
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party!)* But Lady Hainauit said nothing to her; hut, takiag 
the book from under her arm, she sat down and fiererty scrawled 
off a note to Lord Saltire, to he opened by any of them, to say 
tfiat Charles Eavenahoe waa then in her house, and to come in 
God's name. 

" I have caged their bird for them," she said out loud when she 
had just finished and waa folding up the letter; "they will owe 
me a good turn for this," 

The maid, who had no notion anything was the matter, had 
been surreptitiously looking in the glass again, and wondering 
whether her nose was really so very red after alL "When Lady 
Hainauit spoke thus aloud to herself, she gave a guilty start, and 
said, " Immediately, my lady," which you will perceive was not 
exactly appropriate to the occasion. 

" Don't be a goose, my good old Alwright, and don't tread on 
my necklace, Alwright ; it is close at your feet." 

So it was. Lying where Mary had dropped it. Alwright 
thought she must have knocked it off the dressing-tahle ; but, 
when Lady Hainauit told her that Miss Corby had dropped it 
there, Alwright began to wonder why her ladyship had not thought 
it worth while to pick it up again. 

" Put it on while I seal this letter, will you ? I cannot trust 
you, Alwright ; I must go myself." She went out of the room 
and quickly down-staira to the hall. All this had taken but a few 
minutes ; she had hunied as much as was possible, hut the time 
aeeras longer to us, because, following my usual plan of playing 
the fool on important occasions, I have been telling you about the 
lady-maid's nose. She went down quickly to the haU, and sent 
off one of the men to South Audley Street with her note, giving 
him orders to run all the way, and personally to see Lady Ascot^ 
or some one else of those named. After this she came up-stairs 

When she came to the drawing-room door, Charles was standing 
at it. " Lady Hainauit," he said, " would you come here, please ? 
Poor Mary has fainted." 

" Poor thing," said Lady Hainauit. " I will come to her. One 
word, Mr. Eavenshoe. O, do think one instant of this fatal, 
miserable resolution of yours. T hink how fond we have ail been 
of you. Think of the love that your cousin and Lady Ascot hear 
for you, and communicate with them. At all events stay ten 
minutes more, and see one of them, 1 must go to poor Mary." 

" Dear Lady Hainauit, you will not change my resolution to 
stand alone. There is a source of disgrace you probably know 
nothing of. Besides, nothing short of an Order in Conncil could 
stop me now. We sail for die East in twenty-four hours." 

* Which is B crib from Sir E. B. L. B, L. 
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They had just time for this, very humedly spoken, for poor 
little Mary had done what she never had done before in her life, 
fainted away. Lady Hamault and Charles went into the draw- 
ing-room. 

Just before this, Alwrighf, coming down-stairs, had seen her 
most sacred mistress standing at the drawing-room door, talking 
familiarly and earnestly to a common soldier. Her ladyship had 
taken his hand in hers, and was laying her other hand upon his 
breast. Alwright sat down on the slau^. 

She was a poor, feeble thing, and it was too much for her. 
She was Casterton-bred, and had a feeling for the honor of the 
family. Her first impulse was to run \o Lord Hainault's dress- 
ing-room door and lock him in. Her next was to rock herself to 
and fro and moan. She followed the latter of these two impulses. 
Meanwhile, Lady Hainault had succeeded in bringing poor Mary 
to herself. Charles had seen her bending over the poor little 
lifeless body, and blessed her. Presently Lady Hainault said, 
" She is better now, Mr. Ravenshoe, will you ceme and speak to 
her ? " There was no answer. Lady Hainault thought Charles 
was in the little drawing-room, and had not heard her. She went 
there. It was dimly lighted, but she saw in a moment that it 
was empty. She grew frightened, and hurriedly went out on to 
the stairs. There was no one there. She hurried down, and 
was met by the weeping Alwright. 

" He is safe out of the house, my lady," said that brilhant 
genius. " I saw him come out of the drawing-room, and 1 ran 
down and sent the hall porter on a message, and lot him out my- 
self. Oh ! my lady ! my lady ! " 

Lady Hainault was a perfect-tempered woman, but she could 
not stand this. " Alwright," she said, " yon are a perfect, hope- 
less, imbecile idioL Go and tell his lordship to come to me 
instantly. Instantly I do you hear ? I would n't," she con- 
tinued to herself when Alwright was gone, " face Lord Saltire 
alone after this for a thousand pounds." 

What was the result of Charles's interview with Mary? Sim- 
ply this. The poor little thing had innocently shown him, in a 
way he could not mistake, that she loved him with all her heart 
and soul. And, when he left that room, he had sworn an oath to 
himself that he would use all his ingenuity to prevent her ever 
setting eyes on him again. " I am low and degraded enough 
now," he said to himself ; " but if I gave that poor innocent child 
the opportunity of nourishing her love for mo, I should be too 
low to live." 

He did not contemplate the possibility, you see, of raising him- 
self to her level. No. He was too much broken down for that. 
Hope was dead with him. He had always been a man of less 
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than average strength of will ; and two or three disasters — ter- 
rible disasters they were, remember — had. made him such as we 
Bee him, a helplesB, drifting log lapon the sea of chaace. What 
Lord Weller had said was teiTibly true, " Charles Kaveicihoe 
is broken-hearted." But to the very last he was a just, hoiiora^ 
ble, true, kind-hearted man. A man in ten thousand. Call him 
fool, if you wilL I cannot gainsay you there. But when you 
have said that, you have finished. 

Did he love Mary? Yes, from this time forward, he loved 
her as she loved him ; and, the darker the night grew, that star 
burned steadily and more steadily yet. Never brighter, perhaps, 
than when it gleamed on the turbid waters, which whelm the 
bodies of those to whose eyesight all stars have set forever. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

m WHICH CUTHIiERT BEGINS TO SKE THINGS IS A NEW LIGHT. 

The stream at Ravenshoe was as low as they had ever seen 
it, said the keeper's boys, who were allowed to take artists and 
strangers up to see the waterfaE in the wood. The artists snii 
that it was more beautiful than ever ; for now, instead of roaring 
headlong over the i^ocks in one great sheet beneath the quivering 
oak-leaves, it streamed and spouted over and among Uie black 
Elabs of slate io a miUion interlaeing jets. Yes, the artists were 
quite satisfied with the state of things ; but the few happy souls 
who had dared to ask Cuthbert for a day or so of salmon-fishing 
were not so well satisfied, by any means. "While the artista 
were saying that this sort of thing, you know, was the sort of 
thing to show one how true it was that beauty, hfe, and art, 
were terms co-ordinate, synonymous, inseparable ; that these made 
up the sum of existence; that the end of eitistenee was love; 
and what was love but the worship of the beautiful (or some- 
thing of this sort, for your artist is but a mortal man, like the 
rest of us, and is apt, if you give him plenty of tobacco on a 
hot day, to get uncommon hany in his talk) — while, I say, the 
artists were working away like mad, and uttering the most be-au- 
tiful sentiments in the world, the anglera were, aa old Master 
Lee up to Slarrow would have said, "dratting" the scenery, the 
water, the weather, the beer, and existence generally, because it 
would n't rain. If it had rained, you see, the artists would have 
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left talking about the beautiful, and begun "drattujg" in turn, 
leaving tlie aoglera to tallt about the beautiful as best they might. 
Which fact gives rise to moral reflections of the profoundest sort. 
But every one, except the discontented anglers, would have said 
that it was heavenly summer weather. The hay was all got iu 
without one drop of ram on it. And now, as one glorious, cloud- 
less day succeeded another, all the land seemed silently swelling 
with the wealth of the harvest. Fed by gentle dews at night, 
warmed by the genial sun by day, the com began to turn from 
gray to gold, and the distant valleys which spread away inland, 
folded in the mighty gray arras of the moor, shone out gallantly 
with acre beyond acre of yellow wheat and ■ barley. A still, 
happy time. 

And the sea ! Who shall tell the beauty of the restless Atlan- 
tic in such weather ? For nearly three weeks there was a gentle 
wind, now here, now there, which just curled the water, and 
made a purple shadow for such light clouds as crept across the 
blue sky above. Night and morning the fishing-boats crept out 
and in. Never was such a fishing season. The mouth of the 
stream was crowded with sahnon, waiting to get up the first fresh. 
You might see them as you sailed across the shallow sand-bank, 
the Delta of the stream, which had never risen above the wafer 
for forty years, yet which now, so still had been the bay for three 
weeks, was within a foot of the surfece at low tide. 

A quiet, happy time. The three old Master Lees lay all day 
on the sand, where the fishing-boats were drawn up, and had their 
meals brought to them by young male rektives, who immediately 
pulled off every rag of clothes they had, and went into the water 
for an hour or two. The minding of these 'ere clothes, and the 
looking out to sea, was quite enough employment for these three 
old cronies. They never fell out once for three weeks. They 
used to talk about the war, or the cholera, which was said to be 
here, or there, or coming, or gone. But they cared little about 
that. Kavenshoe was not a cholera place. It had never come 
there before, and they did not think that it was coming now. 
They were quite right; it never came. Cuthbert used his influ- 
ence, and got the folks to move some cabbage-stalks and rotten 
fish, just to make sure, as he said. They would have done more 
for him than that just now ; so it was soon accomplished. The 
juvenile population, which is the pretty way of saying the chil- 
dren, might have offered considerable opposition to certain arti- 
cles of merchandise being removed without due leave obtiuned 
and given; but, when it was done, they were all in the water as 
naked as they were bom. When it was over, they had good 
sense enough to see that it could not be helped. These sweeping 
measures of reform, however, are apt to bear hard on pai-ticular 
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cases. For instance, young James Lee, great-grandson of Mas- 
ter James Lee, up to Slarrow, lost six dozen (some say nine, but 
that I doa't believe) of oyst«r-sheIls, which he was storing up for 
a grotto. Ciithbcrt very properly refunded the price of them, 
which amounted to twopence. 

" Nonsense, again," you say. Why, no. What I have written 
above is not nonbcnse. The whims and ndJilies of a village, 
■which one has seen with one's own eyes, and heard with one's 
own ears, are not nonsense. 1 knew, when I began, what I had 
to say in this chapter, and I have just followed on a train of 
images ; and the more readily, because I know that what I have 
to say in this chapter must be said without efibrt, to be said well. 

If I thought I was writing for a reader who was going to criti- 
cise closely my way of felling my story, I tell yon the honest 
truth, I should tell my story very poorly indeed. Of course, I 
must submit to the same criticism as my betters. But there are 
times when 1 feel that I must have my reader go hand in hand 
with me. To do so, he must follow the same train of ideas as I 
do. At such times, 1 write as naturally as I can. I see that 
greater men than I have done the same. I see that Captain 
Marryat, for instance, at a parlicular part of his noblest novel, 
"The King's Own," has put In a chapter about his grandmother 
and the spring tides, which, for perfect English and rough humor, 
it is hard to match anywhere. 

I have not dared to play the fool, as he has, for two reasons, — 
the first, that 1 could not play it so well ; and the second, that I 
have no frightful tragedy to put before you, to counterbalance it, 
as he had. Well, it is time that this rambhng came to an end. 
I hope that I have not rambled too far, and bored you. That 
would be very unfortunate just now. 

Ravenshoe bay again, then, — in the pleasant summer drought 
I have been speaking of before. Father Mackworth and the 
two Tiemays were lying on the sand, looking to sea. Cuthbert 
had gone off to send away some hoys who were bathing too near 
the mouth of the stream, and hunting his precious salmon. Tho 
younger Tiernay had recently taken to collect " common objects 
of the shore," — a pleasant, healthy mania which prevailed about 
that time. He had been dabbling among the rocks at the wesl>- 
em end of the bay, and had just joined his brother and Father 
Mackworth with a tin box full of all sorts of creatures j and he 
turned them out on the sand, and called their attention to them. 

" A very good morning's work, my brother," he said. " Those 
anemones are all good and rare ones." 

" Bedad," said the jolly priest, " they 'd need be of some 
value, for they ain't pretty to look at. What 's this cockle, now, 
wid the long red spike coming out of him ? " 

" Cardium tuberculatum." 
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" See here, Mackworth," said Tiernay, rolling over toward him 
on the sand with the shell in his hand; "here's the rid-nwied 
oysther of Carlingford. Ye remember the legend about it, 
surely ? " 

" 1 don't indeed," said Mackworlh, angrily, pretty sure that 
Father Tiernay was going to talk nonsense, but not exactly 
knowing how to stop him. 

" Not know the legend I " said Father Tiernay. " Why, when 
Saint Bridget was hurrying across the sand, to attend Saint Pat- 
rick in hia last illness, poor dear, this divvle of a oysther was 
sunning himself on the shore, and, as she went by, he winked at 
her hohnesa with the wicked eye of 'um, and he says, says he, 
' Nate ankles enough, anyhow,' he says. ' Ye're drunk, ye spal- 
peen,' says St. Bridget, ' to talk like that at an honest gentle- 
woman.' ' Sorra a hit of me,' says the oysther. ' Te 're always 
drunk,' says St. Bridget, ' Drunk yourself,' says tlie oysther ; 
'I 'm fastin'from licker since the tide went down.' ' What makes 
yer nose so red, ye scoundrel?' says St. Bridget. 'No ridder 
nor yer own,' saya the oysther, getting angry. For the Saint was 
stricken in years, and red-nosed by rayaon of being out in all 
weathera, seeing to this and to that ' Yer nose is red through 
drink,' saya she, ' and yer nose shall stay as rid as mine is now, 
till the day of judgment.' And that's the legend about St. Bridget 
and the Carlingford oysther, and ye ought to be ashamed that ye 
never heard it before." 

"I wish, sir," said Mackworth, " that you could possibly stop 
yourself from talking this preposterous, indecent nonsense. Surely 
the first and noblest of Irish Saints may claim exemption ironi 
your clumsy wit." 

" Begorra, I 'm catching it, Mr. Eavenahoe," said Tiernay. 

" What for ? " said Cuthbert, who had just come up. 

« Why, for telling a legend. Sure, I made it up on the spot. 
But it is none the worse for that ; d'ye think so now ? " 

" Not much the better, I should think," said Cuthbert, laughing. 

" Allow rae to say," said Mackworth, " that I never heard such 
shameless, blasphemous nonsense in my life." 

The younger Tiernay was frightened, and began gathering up 
his shells and weeds. His handsome, weak face was turned to- 
wards the great, strong, coarse face of his brother, with a look of 
terror, and his fingers trembled as he put the sea-spoils into his 
box. Cuthbert, watching them both, guessed that sometimes 
Father Tiernay could show a violent, headlong tamper, and that 
his brother had seen an outbreak of this kind and trembled for 
one now. It was only a guess, poasihly a good one ; but there 
were no signs of such an outbreak now. Father Tiernay only 
lay back on the sand and laughed, without a cloud on hia face. 
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" Bedad," he said, " I 've been lying on the sand, and the san 
has got into my stomach and made me talk nonsense. When I 
was a gossoon, I used to sleep with the pig ; and it was a poor, 
feeble-minded pig, as never got fat on petaty skins. If folly 's 
qatchin', I must have caught it from that pig. Did ye ever hear 
the legend of St. Laurence OToole's wooden-legged bow, Mack- 
worth ? " 

It was evident, after this, that the more Mackworth fulminated 
against good Father Tiemay's unutterable nonsense, the more he 
would talk ; so he rose and moved sulkily away. Cuthbert asked 
him, laughing, what the story waa. 

" Faix," said Tiemay, " I ain't sore, principally because I 
have n't had time to invent it ; but we 've got rid of Mackworth, 
and can now discourse reasonable." 

CuthbeM, sent a boy up to the hall for some towels, aud then 
lay down on the sand beside Tiemay. He was very fond of 
that man, in spite of his reckless Irish babit of talking nonsense. 
He was not alone there. I think that every one who knew 
Tiemay liked him. 

They lay oq the sand together, those three ; and when Father 
Macltworth's anger had evapoi-ated, he came hack and lay beside 
him. Tiemay put his hand out to him, and Mackworth shook 
it, and they were reconciled. 1 believe Mackworth esteemed 
Tiemay, though they were so utterly unlike in character and 
feeling. I know that Tiernay had a certain admiration for Mack- 

" Do you think, now," said Tiemay, " that you Englishmen 
enjoy such a scene and such a time as this as much as we Irish- 
men do ? I cannot tell. You talk better about it. Ton have 
a dozen poets to our one. Our best poet, I take it, is Tommy 
Moore. You class him as third-rale ; but I doubt, mind you, 
whether you feel nature so acutely as we do." 

" I think we do," said Cuthbert, eagerly. " I cannot think that 
you can feel the i>eaulj of the scene we are looking at more deeply 
than I do. You feel nature as in ' Silent O'Moylo ' ; we feel it as 
in Keats's 'St. Agnes' Eve.'" 

He was dtting up on the sand, with his elbows on his knees, 
and his face buried in his hands. None of them spoke for a 
time i and he, looking seaward, said, idly, in a low voice, — 



' St. Agnes 


.' Eve. Ah, bitte 


irohillitwasl 


Tho owl, 


for nil his featliei 




The hare 


limped, tremblin 


g, tlirongh the frozen grass 



What was the poor lad thinking of? God knows. There are 
limes when one can't follow the train of a man's thoughts, — only 
treasure up their spoken words as priceless relics. 
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His beautiful face was turned towards the dying sun, and in that 
face there was a look of sudi kindly, quiet peace, that they who 
watched it were silent, and waited to hear what he would say. 

The western headland was black l>efore the afternoon sun, and, 
far to sea, Lundy lay asleep in a golden haze. All before them 
the summer sea heaved between the capes, and along the sand, 
and broke in short, crisp surf at their fee^ gently moving the 
seaweed, the sand, and the shells. 

"St. Agnes' Eve," he said again. "Ah, yes! that is one of 
the poema written by Protestants which help to make men Cath- 
olics. Nine-tentha of their highp-.t religious imagery is taken 
from Catholicism. The English poeta have nothing to supply the 
place of it. Milton felt it, and wrote about it ; yes, after ranging 
through all heathendom for imigeB, he comes home to us at 
last: — 

" ' Let my due feet never fiiil 

To walk Ihe studious cloisters pale, 

And love the tigh, embiTwad roof, 

With antique pLllara massy proo^ 

And storied windows, richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light.' 

" Yes ; he could feel for that cloister life. The highest form 
of human happiness ! We have the poets with us, at all events. 
"Why, what is the most perfect bijou of a poem in the English 
language ? Tennyson's ' St. Agnes.' He had to come to us." 

The poor fellow looked across the sea, which was breaking in 
crisp ripples at his feet among the seaweed, the satid, and the 
shells ; and, as they listened, they heaid him say, almost passion- 

" ' Break up the heavens, Lord ! and far 

Through all you starlight keen 

Draw roe, thy brido, a glittering star 

" They have taken our churches from us, and driven us into 
Birmingharu-built chapels. They sneer at us, but they foi^et 
that we built their arches and stained their glass for them. Art 
has revenged herself on them for their sacrilege by quitting earth 
in disgust. They have robbed us of our churches and our reve- 
nues, and turned us out on the world. Ay, but we are revenged. 
They don't know the use of them now they have got them ; and 
the only men who could teach them, the Traetarians, are abused 
and persecuted by them for their superior knowledge." 

So he i-ambled on, lookmg seaward ; at his feet the surf play- 
ing with the sand, the seaweed, and the shells. 

He made a very long pause, and then, when they thought that 
he was thinking of something quite different, he suddenly said,— 
"I don't believe it matters whether a man is buried in the chan- 
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oel, or out of it But they are mad to discourage sueh a feeling 
as that, and not make use of it. Am I tlie worse man because I 
fancy tiiat, when I lie there so quiet, I shall hear above my head 
the footfalls of those who go to kneel around the altar ? What 
is it one of them says, — 



He very seldom spoke so much as this. They were surprised 
to hear him ramble on so ; but it was an afternoon in which it 
was natural to sit upon the shore and talk, saying straight on just 
what came uppermost, — a quiet, pleasant afternoon ; an afier- 
noon to lie upon the sand and conjure up old memories, 

" I have been rambling, have n't I ? " he said presently. " Have 
I been talking aloud, or only thinking ? " 

" You have been talking," said Tiernay, wondering at such a 
question. 

" Have I ? I thought I bad been only thinking. I will go 
and bathe, I think, and clear ray head from dreams. I must have 
been quoting poetry, then," he added, smiling. 

" Ay, and quoting it well too," said Tiemay. 

A young fisherman was waiting with a boat, and the lad had 
come with his towels. He stepped lazily across the sand to the 
boat^ and they shoved oS. 

Besides the murmur of the surf upon the sand, playing with 
the shells and seaweed ; besides the shouting of the bathing boys ; 
besides the voices of the home-returning fishermen, carried sharp 
and distinct along the water ; besides the gentle chafing of the 
stream among the pebbles, was there no other sound upon the 
beach that afternoon ? Tes, a sound difi«i-ent to all these. A 
loud-sounding alarm-drum, JDeating more rapidly and furiously 
each moment, but only heard by one man, and not heeded by him. 

The tide drawing eastward, and a gentle wind following it, 
hardly enough to fill the sails of the lazy fishing-boats and keep 
them to their course. Here and thei'e among the leeward part of 
the fleet, you might hoar the sound of an oar working in the row- 
locks, sleepily coming over the sea and mingling harmoniously 
with the rest 

The young man with Cuthhert rowed out a little distance, and 
then they saw Cuthhert standing in the prow undressing himself 
The lishing boats near him luffed and hniTiedly put out oars, to 
keep away. The Squire was going to bathe, and no Eavenshoe 
man was ill-mannered enough to come near. 

Those on the shore saw him standing stripped for one moment, — - 
a tall, majestic figure. Then they saw him plunge into the water 
and begin swimming. 

And then, — it is an easy task to tell it. They saw his head 
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go under water, and, though they started on their feet and wait«d 
(ill seconds grew to minutes and hope was dead, it never roae again. 
Without one cry, williout one straggle, without even one last 
farewell wave of the hand, as the familiar old landscape faded on 
his eyes forever, poor Cuthbert went down ; to be seen no more 
until the sea gave up its dead. The poor, wild, passionate heart 
had fluttered itself to rest forever. 

The surf still gently playing with the sand, the sea changing 
from purple to gray, and ifi-om gray to black, under the fading 
twilight. The tide sweeping westward towards. the tall black 
headland, towards the slender-curved thread of the new moon, 
which grew more brilliant as the sim dipped to his rest in the red 
Atlantic. 

Groups of fishermen and aea boys and servants, that followed 
the ebbing tide as it went westward, peering into the crisping surf 
to see something they knew was there. One group that paused 
among the tumbled boulders on the edge of the retreating surges, 
under the dark promontory, and bent over somelhing which lay at 
their feet. 

The naked corpse of a young man, calm and beautiful in death, 
lying quiet and still between two rocks, softly pillowed on a bed 
of green and purple seaweed ; and a priest that stood upon the 
shore, and cried wildly to the four winds of heaven, " my 
God, I loved him ! My God ! my God ! I loved hun ! " 



CHAPTER XLIX. 



poor Maria is in sad distress. Toodlekina 

u. i*. can retam to hia deeply afflicted family if ho likes, or remain away if 
le lilies. The A F, one and all, will view either conrae with supremo imliffBr- 
;noe. Should he ohooae the formec alteraatiTB, he la requestad lo be as quick 
a poBBible. If the latter, to send the key of the cellaret." 

" LOST. A little blaok-and-tan lady's lap-dog. Its real name is Pussy, hut 
t will answer to the name of Toodlekins beat. If any genUeraan, living near 
Rensal Greanor Kentish Town, should happen, parfectfy accidentally of course. 

Street, I would slva him a sovereigu and welcome, and not a single question 
isked, upon my honor." 
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fourth ; unless you resort to the theory that two dogs were stolen 
on the same day, and that bolh were called Toodiekins. And 
you are hardly prepared to do that, I fancy. Consequently, you 
arrive at this, that the " Maria " of the second advertisement is 
the "little blaek-and-fan lady" of the fourth, and thai, in 1854, 
ehe lived at 997 Sioane Street. Who was she ? Had she made 
a fortune by exhibiting herself in a caravan, like Mrs. Gamp'a 
spotted negress, and taken a house in Sioane Street, for herself, 
Toodlekins, and the person who advertised for Edward to come 
and comfort her? Again, who was Edward? Was he her 
brother ? Was he something nesirer and dearer ? Was he en- 
amored of her person or her property? I fear the latter. Who 
could truly love a little hlack-and-lan lady? 

Again : the wording of her advertisement gives rise to this train 
of thought. Two persons must always be concerned in stealing 
a dog, — the person who steals the dog, and the person who has 
the dog stolen ; because, if the dog did not belong to any one, it 
ia evident that no one could steal it. To put it more scientiflcally, 
there must lie an active and a passive agent. Now, 111 bet a. 
dirty old dishcloth against the "New York Herald," which is 
pretty even betting, that our little blacfc-aud-tan friend, Maria, 
had been passive agent in a dog-stealing case more than once 
before this ; or why does she mention these two locaUlies ? But 
we must get on to the other advertisements. 

"LOST. A large white bull-dog, very rod about the eyes; desparately aav- 
ago. Answers to Uia name of ' Billy.' The advortiBCr begs that any person 
finding him will be very carsful not to irritate him. The best way of seouriBg 
him is to make him pin another dog, and then tie hia four legs together and 
muzzle bim. Any one brin^g him to the Coach and Horses, St. Martin's 
Lane, will be rewarded." 

He seems to have been found the same day, and by some one 
who was a bit of a wag ; for the very next advertisement runs 
thus: — 

"FOUND. A largo -white bull-dog, very red about the eyes; daaperately 
savage. The owner can have him at once, by applying tti Queen's Mews, Bel- 
•grave Street, and paying the price of the advartisement and the coat of a new 

Ettd groom, aged 18. as the dog baa bitten one bo severely abont the knea that it 
I necessary fo sell him at once to drive a cab." 

" LOST. Soraewhare between Mile-end Bead and Putney Bridge, an old 
leathern purse, oont^ining a counterfeit sixpence, a lock of hair in a paper, and 
a twenty-pound note. Any one bringing the noto to 267 Tyhiay Straet, Maj- 
ikir, may Keep the purse and the rest of its contents for tlieir trouble." 

This was a very shabby advertisement The next, though 
coming from an attorney's office, is much more munificent. It 
quite makes one's mouth water, and envy the lucky fellow who 
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SaTanshoo, Esu-, of EdTenslioe, in the coijaty of DeTon, and Maria Dawson, 
whicli is auppoaed to hare been solemnized [n or about the year 1778[Wai re- 
ceiTB the abore reward, on oommnnioftting with MesaiB. Compton and Bragden, 
solicitoi-s, aOOi Lincoln's Inn Fields." 

Tomato elammed the door, as he was told. Edward dashed up 
to 997 Sloane Street, in a hansom cab, just as the little black- 
and-tan lady pmd one sovereign to a gentleman in a velveteen 
shooting-coat, from Kentish town, and hugged Toodlekins to her 
bosom. J. B, came borne to hia afflicted family with the liey 
of the ceUaret. The white buU-dog was restored to the prize- 
fighter, and the groom-lad received shin-plaster, and was sent 
home tipsy. Nay, even an honest man, finding that the note was 
stopped, took it to Tylney Street, and got a half-crown. But 
no one ever answered the advertisement of Lord Saltire's solicitor 
about the maoriage-regiater. The long summer dragged on. The 
square grew dry and dusty; business grew slack, and the clerks 
grew idle ; but no one came. As they sat there, drinking ginger- 
beer, and looking out at the parched lilacs and laburnums, talking 
about the theatres and the war and the cholera, it grew to be a 
joke with tbem. When any shabby man in black was seen com- 
ing across the square, they would say to one another, " Here 
comes the man to answer Lord Saltire's advertisement." Many 
men in black, shabby and smavf^ came across the square and into 
the office ; but none had a word to say about the marriage of 
Petre Ravenshoe with Maria Dawson, which took place in the 
year 1778. 

Once, during that long, sad summer, the little shoeblack 
thought he would saunter up to the house in South Audley 
Street, before which he bad waited so long one night to meet 
Charles, who had never come. Not perhaps with any hope. 
Only that he would hke to see the place which his friend had 
appointed. He might come back there some day ; who could 
tell? 

Almost every house in South Andley Street had the shutters 
clewed. When he came opposite Lord Ascot's house, he saw the 
shutters were closed there too. But more; at the second story 
there was a great painted board hung edgeways, all scarlet and 
gold. There was some writing on it loo, on a scroll. He could 
spell a little now, thanks to the ragged-school, and he spelt out, 
" Christus Salvalor mens." "What could tliat mean ? he won. 
dered. 

There was an old woman in the area, holding two of the rails 
in her hands, and resting her chin on the curb-stone, looking 
along the hot, desolate street. Our friend went over and spoke 

" I say, Missis," he said, " what 's that thing up there ? " 
" That 's the scutching, my man," said she. 
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" The scutchings I " 

" Ah ! My Lord's dead. Died last Friday weets, and tliey 've 
took him. down to the country house, to bury him," 

" My Lord ? " said the boy ; " was he the one as used to wear 
top-boots, and went for a soger? " 

The old woman had never eeen my lord wear top-boota. Had 
beam tell, though, as hia father used to, and drive a coach and 
four in 'em. None on 'em had n't gone for sogers neither. 

" But what's the scutching for ? " asked the boy. 

" They pu^ it up for a year, like for a monument," she said. 
She could n't say what the writing on it meant. It was my 
lord's motter, that was all she knowd. And, being a tender- 
hearted old woman, and not having the fear of thieves before her 
eyes, she had taken him down into the kitchen and fed him. 
When he returned to the upper regions, he was "collared" by a 
poheeman on a charge of " area sneaking," but, after explana- 
tions, was let go, to paddle home, barefooted, to the cholera- 
stricken court where he lived, little dreaming, poor lad, what an 
important part he was accidentally to play in this history here- 

They laid poor Lord Ascot to sleep in the chancel at Eanford, 
and Lady ii^cot stood over the grave like a gray, old, storm- 
bealen tower. " It is strange, James," she said to Lord Saltire 
that day, "you and I being left like this, with the young ones 
going down around us like grass. Surely our surnmons must 
come soon, James. It 'a weary, weary wailing." 



CHAPTER L. 

SHKEDS AND PATCHES. 

Lord Welter was now Lord Ascot. I was thinking at one 
time that I would continue to call him hy his old title, as being 
the one most familiar to you. But, on second thoughts, I prefer 
to call him by his real name, as 1 see plainly that to follow the 
other course would produce still worse confusion. I only ask 
tiiat you will bear his change of title in mind. The new Lady 
Ascot I shall continue to caU Adelaide, choosing rather to inour 
the charge of undue familiarity with people so far above me in 
social position, than to be answerable for the inevitable confusion 
which would be caused by my speaking, so often as I shaU have 
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to speak, of two Ladies Ascot, with, such a vast difference be- 
tween them of age and character. 

Colonel Whisker, a tenant of Lord Ascot's, had Itindly placed 
his house at the disposal of his lordship tor his father's hineraJ. 
Never was there a more opportune act of civility, for Kaoford 
was dismantled: and the doors of Caaterton were as firmly 
closed to Adelaide as the gates of the great mosque at Ispahan 
to a Christian. 

Two or three days after Lord Ascot's death, it was arranged 
that he should be buried at Ranford. That n^ht the new Lord 
Ascot came to hia wife's dressing-room, as usual, to plot and con- 

" Ascot," said shcj "they are all asked to Casterton for the 
funeral. Do you think she will ask me ? " 

" dear, no," said Lord Ascot. 

"Why not?" said Adelaide. "She ought to. She is civil 
enough to me." 

"I tel! you I know she won't. He and I were speaking about 
it to-day." 

He was looking over her shoulder into the glass, aad saw her 
bite her lip, 

" Ah," said she. " And what did he say ? " 

" 0, he came up in his infernal, cold, insolent way, and said 
that he should be delighted to see me at Casterton during the 
funeral, but Lady Hainault feared that she couid hardly find rooms 
for Lady Ascot and her maid." 

" Did you knock him down? Did you kick him? Did you 
take him by the throat and knock his hateful head against the 
wall?" said Adelaide, as quietly as if she was saying, " How 
d' ye do ? " 

" No, my dear, I did n't^ " said Lord Ascot. " Partly, yoU see, 
because I did not know how Loid SalJire would take it. And 
remember, Adelaide, I alwtys told jo« that it would take years, 
years, before people of that sort would receive you." 

" What did you say to him ? " 

" Well, as much as yon could expect me to say. I sneered as 
insolently, but much more coarsely than ho could possibly sneer ; 
and I said that I declined staying at any house where my wife 
was not received. And so we bowed and parted." 

Adelaide turned round and said, " That was kind and manly of 
you, Welter. I thank you for that. Welter." 

And so they went down to Colonel Whisker's cottage, for the 
funeral. The Colonel probably knew quite how the land lay, for 
he was a man of the world, and so he had done a very good- 
natured action jast at the right time. She and Lord Ascot lived 
for a fortnight ttiere, in the miBt diaiming style ; and Adelaide 
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used to make htm laugh, by describing what it was possible the 
other party ■were doing up at solemn old Casterton. She used to 
put her nose in the air and imitate young Lady Hainault to per- 
fection. At auother time she would imitate old Lady Hainault 
and her disagreoable sayings equally well. She was very amusing 
that fortnight, though never affectionate. She knew that waa 
useless ; but she tried to keep Lord Ascot in good humor with 
her. She had a reason. She wanted to get his ear. She wanted 
iiim to confide entirely to her the exact state of affairs between 
Lord Saltire and himself. Here was Lord Ascot dead, Charles 
llaveoshoe probably at Alyden in the middle of the cholera, and 
Lord Saltire'a vast fortune, so to speak, going a-begging. If he 
were to be clumsy now, — now that the link formed by his father. 
Lord Ascot, between him and Lord Saltire was.taken away, — they 
were ruined indeed. And he was so terribly outspoken ! 

And so she strained her wils Ull her face grew sharp and thin, 
to keep him in good humor. She had a hard task at times ; for 
there was something lying up in the deserted house at Eanford 
which made Lord Ascot gloomy and savage now and then, when 
he thought of it. I believe thid: the man, coarse and brutal as 
he w£is, loved his father, in his own way, very deeply. 

A night or so after the funeral, there was a dressing-room con- 
ference between the two ; and, as the conversation wiiich ensued 
was very important, 1 must transerihe it carefully. 

WheQ he came up to her, she was sitting with her hands 
folded on her lap, looking so perfectly beautiful that Lord Ascot, 
astonished and anxious as he was at that moment, remarked it, 
and felt pleased at, and proud of, her beauty. A greater fool 
than she might probably have met him with a look of love. She 
did not. She only raised her great eyes to his, with a look of 
intelligent curiosity. 

He drew a chair up close to her, and said, — 

"I am going to make your hair stand bolt up on end, Ade- 
laide, in spite of your bandoline." 

" I don't think so," said she ; but she looked startled, nevorthe- 

" I am. "What do you think of this ? " 

" This ? I think that it is the Times newspaper. Is there 
anything in it?" 

" Ee^," smd he ; and pointed to the list of deaths. She read. 

" Drowned, while bathing in Eavenshoe Bay, Cuthbert Eavens- 
hoe, Esq., of Ravenshoe Hall. In the faith that his forefathers 
bled and died ibr. — E. I. P." 

" Poor fellow ! " she said, quietly. " So he 's gone j and brother 
William, the groom, reigns in his stead. That is a piece of non- 
sense of the priests about their dying for the faith. I never 
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heard that any of them did that AIko, is n't there something 
wrong about the grammar ? " 

" I can't say," said Lord Ascot. " I was at Eton, and had n't 
the advantage that you had of learning English grammar. Did 
you ever play the game of trying to read the Times right 
across, fi-om one column to another, and see what funny nonsense 
it makes ? " 

" No. I should think it was good fun." 

" Do it now." 

She did. Exactly opposite the announcement of Cuthhert's 
death was the advertisement we have seen before, — Lord 
Saltire's advertisement for the missing register. 

She was attentive and eager enough now. After a time, she 
said, " Oho I " 

Lord Ascot said, " Hey I what do you think of that, Lady 
Ascot ? " 

" I am all abroad." 

" I '11 see if I can fetch you home again. Petre Eavenshoe, in 
1778, married a milkmaid. She remembered the duties of her 
position so far as lo conveniently die before any of the family 
knew what a fool he had made of himself but so fer forgot (hem 
as to give birlh to a boy, who lived to be one of the best shots, 
and one of the jolliest old cocks I ever saw, — old James, the 
Eavenshoe keeper. Kow, my dearly beloved grandmother Ascot 
is, at this present speaking, no less than eighty-six years old, and 
BO, at the time of the occurrence, was a remarkably shrewd girl 
of ten. It appears that PeCre Savenshoe, sneaking away here 
and there with his pretty Protestant wife, out of the way of the 
priests, and finding life unendurable, not having had a single 
chance to confess his sins for two long years, came to the good- 
natured Sir Cingle Headstall, grandmamma's papa, and opened 
his griefs, trying to persuade him to break the matter to that fox- 
hunting old Turk of a iatber of his, Howard, Sir Ongle was 
too cowardly to face the old man for a time ; and before ^e pair 
of them could summon courage to speak, the poor young thing 
died at Manger HaU, where they had been staying with the 
Headstalls some months. This solved the difficulty, and nothing 
was said about the matter. Petre went home. They had heard 
reports about his living with a woman, and having had a baby 
born. They asked very few questions about the child or his 
mother, and of course it was all foi^tten convenieady, long 
before his mamage with my grandaunl, Lady Alicia Staunton, 
came on the tapis, which took place in 1783, when grandma was 
fourteen years of ^e. Now grandma had, as a girl of ten, heard 
this marriage of Petre Eavenshoe with IMaria Dawson discussed 
in her presence, from every point of view, by her father and 
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Petre, night aiid morning, at bed-time, at meal-timeB, sober, and 
very frequently drunl:. She bad heard every possible particular. 
When she heai'd of his second marriage (my mouth is as dry as 
dust with this talking ; ring the bell, and send your maid down 
for some claret and water), — when she heard of Lis second mar- 
riage, she never dreamt of saying anything, of course, — a chit 
of fourteen, with a great liability to having her ears boxed. So 
ahe held her tongue. When, afterwards, my grandfather made 
love to her, she held it the lighter, for my grandaunt's sake, of 
whom she was fond. Petre, after a lime, had the boy James 
home to Eavenshoe, and kept him about his own person. He 
made him his gamekeeper, treated him -with marked favor, and 
so on ; but the whole thing was a sort of misprision of felony, 
and poor, sdly old grandma was a party to it," 

" You are telling this very well, Ascol," said Adelaide. " I 
will, as a reward, go so far out of my ustial habits as to mix 
you some claret and water. 1 am not going to bo tender, you 
know ; but I'll do so much. Now that's a dear, good fellow; go 

" Now eomes something unimportant, but inexplicable. Old 
Xrtidy Hainault knew il, and held her tongue. How or why is a 
mystery we cannot fathom, and don't want to. Grandma says 
that she would have married Petre herself, and that her ha- 
tred for grandma came from the belief that grandma could have 
stopped the marriage wilh my grandaunt by speaking. After it 
was over, she thinks that Lady Hainault had sufScient love left 
for Petre to hold her tongue. But this is nothing to the purpose. 
This Jara.es, the real heir of Eavenshoe, married an English girlj' 
a daughter of a steward on one of our Irish estates, who had been 
bom in Ireland, and was called Norah. She was, you see, Irish 
enough at heart ; for she committed the bull of changing her own 
child, poor, dear Charles, the real heir, for his youngest half- 
brother, Wilham, by way of bettering his position, and then con- 
fessed the whole matter to the priest. Now this new discovery 
would blow the honest priest's boat out of the water ; but — " 

" Yes ! " 

" Why, grandm.a can't, for the life of her, remember where they 
were married. She is certain that it was in the north of Hamp- 
shire, she says. Why or wherefore, she can't say. She says they 
resided the necessary time and were married by license. She 
says she is sure of it, because she heard him, more than once, say 
to her father that he had been so careful of poor Maria's honor, 
that he sent her from Ravenshoe to the house of the clergyman 
who married them, who was a friend of his j further than this 
she knows nothing." 

" Hence the advertisement, then. But why was it not inserted 
before ? " 
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" "Why, it appears that, when the whole eseJandre took place, 
and when you, my Lady Ascot, jilted the poor fellow for a man 
who is cot worth his little finger, she communicated with Lord 
Saitire at once, and the result was ihat she began adveitising in 
BO mysterious a manner that the advertisement was wholly unin- 
telligible. It appears that she and Lord Saitire agreed not to 
disturb "Cuthbert till they were perfectly sure of everything. 
But, now he is dead. Lord Saitire has insisted on instantly adver- 
tising in a sensible way. So you . see his advertisement appears 
actually in the same paper which contains Cuthbert's death, the 
news of which 'Williain got the night before last by telegraph." 

" William, eh ? How does he like llie cup being dashed from 
his lips like this ? " 

Lord Ascot laughed. " That ex-groom is a born fool. Lady 
Ascot. He loves his foster-brother better than nine thousand a 
year, Lady Ascot. Ho is going to start to Varna, and hunt him 
through the army and bring him back." 

"It is incredible," said Adelaide. 

" I don't know. I might have been such a fool myself once, 
who knows ? " 

" Who knows indeed," Ihoaght Adelaide, " who knows now ?" 
" So," she said aloud, " Charles is heir of Eavensboe after alh" 

" Yes. You were foolish to jilt him," 

" I was. la Alyden healthy ? " 

" You know it is not. Our fellows are dying hke dogs." 

" Do they know what regiment he is in ? " 

" They think, from Lady Hainault's and Mary Corby's descrip- 
tion, that it is the 140lh." 

" Why did not WiEiam start on this expedition before ? " 

" I don't know. A new impulse. Tliey liave written to all 
sorts of commanding officers, but he won't turn up till he chooses, 
if I know him right." 

" If William brings him back ? " 

"Why, then ho'U come into nine, or more probably twelve 
thousand a year. For those tin lodes have tunied up trumps." 

" And the whole of Lord Sallire's property ? " 

"I suppose so." 

" And we remain beggars ? " 

" I suppose so," said Lord Ascot. " It is time to go to bed. 
Lady Ascot." 

This is exactly the proper place to give the results of William's 
expedition to Varna. He arrived there just aiter the army had 
gone forward. Some men were left behind invalided, among 
whom were two or three of the 140tli. One of these William 
selected as being a likely man from whom to make inqniries. 

He was a young man, and, likely enough, a kind-hearted one ; 
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l)ut when he found himself inquired of by & handsome, well- 
dressed young gentleman, obviously in search of a missing rela- 
tive, a lying spirit entered into him, and he lied horribly. It 
appeared that he had been the intimate and cherished comrade of 
Charles Horton (of whom he had never heard in his life). That 
they had riddea together, drunk together, and slept side by side. 
That he had nursed him through the cholera, and then (seeing 
no other way out of the maze of fabehood in which he had 
entangled himself), that he assisted to bury him with his own 
hands. Lastly, lying on through mere recklessness, into desper- 
ation, and so into a kind of subUmity, he led William out of the 
town, and pointed out to him Charles's untimely grave. When 
he saw William pick some dry grass fi^om the grave, when he 
saw him down on his knees, with his cheek on the earth, then he 
was sorry for what he had done. And, when he was alone, and 
saw WUliam's shadow pass across the blazing white wail, for one 
instant, before he went under the dark gateway of the town, then 
the chinking gold pieces fell from his hand on to the bHrning 
sandy ground, fmd he felt that he would have given them and 
ten times more, to have spoken the truth. 

So Charles was dead and buried, was he ? Not quite yet, if 
you please. Who is this riding, one of a gallant train, along the 
shares of the b'iy of Eupatoria towards some dim blue moun- 
tains ' Who IS thi" that keeps looking each minute to the right, 
it the noble fleet which is keepmg pace with the great scarlet 
and blue rimhow which men call the allied armies? At the 
f,reit cloud ot smoke floating angrily seaward, and the calm 
wateis ot the bay beiten into madness by three hundred throb- 
bing propellers ? 



CHAPTER LI. 

DI WHIOH OHAELES COMES TO LIFE AGAIN. 

Ha ! This was life again. Better this than dawdling about 
at the heels of a dandy, or sitting on a wheelbarrow in a mews ! 
There is a scent here sweeter than that of the dunghill, or the 
dandy's essences, — what is it ? The smell of tar and bilge wa- 
ter and red-herrings. There is a fresh whiff of air up this nar- 
row street, which moves your hair, and makes your pulse quicker. 
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It is the free wind of tlie sea. At the end of the street are ships, 
from which comos tlie clinking of cranes ; pleasanter music some- 
times than die song of nightingales. 

Down the narrow street towards the wharf come the Hussars. 
Charles is among them. On the wharf, in the confusion, fore- 
most, as far as he dare, to assist. He was known as the best 
horseman in the troop, and, as such, was put into dangerous 
places. He had attracted great attention among the officers by 
his fearlessness and dexterity. The captain had openly praised 
him ; and, when the last horse had been slung in, and the last 
cheer given, and the great ship was away down the river, on her 
message of wrath and woe and glory, Charles was looking back 
at Southampton spires, a new man, with a now career before 

The few months of degradation, of brooding misery, of Ust- 
lessness and helplessness he had gone through made this short 
episode in his hfc appear the most happy and most beautiful of 
all. The merest clod of a recruit In the regiment felt in some 
way ennobled and exalted ; but as for Charles, with his intensely 
sensitive, romantic nature, he was quite, as the French say, tete 
nwntie. The lowest menial drudgery was exalted and glorified. 
Groom his horse and help clean the deck? "Why not? That 
horse must cany him in the day of the merry-meeting of heroes. 
Hard hving, hard work, bad weather, disease, death : what wei-e 
they, with his youth, health, strength, and nerve? Not to be 
thought of save with a smile. Yes! fhia expedition of his to the 
Crimea was the noblest, and possibly the happiest in his life. To 
use ft borrowed simikj it was like the mournful, beautiful autumn 
sunset, before the dM-k night closes in. He felt like a boy at 
midsummer, exploring some wood, or distant valley, wat«hed 
from a distance long, and at last attained; or as one feels when, 
a stranger in a new laud, one first rides forth alone into the for- 
est on some distant expedition, and sees the new world, dreamt 
of and longed for all one's life, realized in all its beauty and 
wonder at last; and expanding leaf by leaf before one. In a 
romantic state of mind. I can express it no better. 

And really it is no wonder that a man, not sea-sick, should 
have been in a state of wonder, eager curiosity, kindliness, and, 
above all, high excitement, — which four states of mind, I take it, 
make up together the state of mind called romantic, quixotic, or 
chivalrous ; which is a very pleasant state of mind indeed. For 
cariosity, there was enough to make the dullest man curious. 
Where were they going ? Where would the blow be struck ? 
Where would the dogs of war first fix their teeth ? Would it be 
a campaign in the field, or a siege, or what ? For kindhness: 
were not his comrades a good set of bi-ave, free-hearted lads, and 
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was not he the faTorite among Ihem ? Aa for wonder and excite- 
ment, there was plenty of that, and it promised to last. "Wiiy, 
the ship herself was a wonder. The biggest in the world, carry- 
ing 500 men and horses ; and every man in the ship knew, before 
she had been five hours at sea, that that quiet-looking conraiander 
of hers was going to race ber out under steam the whole way, 
"Who could lire of wondering at the glimpse one got down the 
iron-railed well into the machinery, at the busy cranks and leap- 
ing pistons, or, when tired of that, at the strange, dim \isia of 
swinging horses between decks? Wonder and excitement 
enough here to keep twenty Don Quixotes going! Her very 
name, too, was romantic, — Himalaya. 

A northeast wind and a mountain of rustling whita canvas 
over head. Blue water that seethed and creamed, and roared 
past to leeward. A calm, and the Lizard to the north, a dim 
gray cape. A southwest wind, and above a mighty cobweb of 
sail-less ri^ng. Topgallant masts sent down and yards close 
hauled. Still, through it all, the busy clack and rattle of the 
untiring engine. 

A dim wild sunset, and scudding prophet clouds that hurried 
from the west across the crimson zenith, like witches towards a 
sabbath, A wind that rose and grew as the sun went dowD, and 
hummed aloud in the rigging as the bows of the ship dipped into 
the trough of the waves, and failed almost into silence as she 
raised them. A night of storm and terror ; in the morning, the 
tumbling broken seas of Biscay. A few fruit brigs scudding 
wildly hem and there ; and a cape on a new land, A high 
round down, showing a gleam of green among the flying mists. 

Sail set again before a noriherly wind, and the ship rolling 
before it like a jolly drunkard. Then a dim cloud of smoke before 
them. Then the gi-eat steamer Sussorah, thundering forward 
against the wind, tearing iiiriously at the leapmg seas with her 
iron teeth. A hurried glimpse of fluttering signals, and bare, wet 
empty decks ; and, before you had time to say what a noble ship 
she was, and what good weather she was making of it, only a 
cloud of smoke miles astern. 

Now a dark line, too faint for landsmen's eyes, far ahead, whiUi 
changed into a loom of land, which changed into a cloud, which 
changed into a dim peak towering above the sea mists, which 
changed into a tali crag, with a town, and endless tiers of white 
iortification, — Gibraltar. 

Then a strong west wind for three days, carrying the ship 
flying before it with all plain sail set. And each cb,y, at noon, a 
great excitement on the quarter-deck, among the officers. On 
the tiiird day much cheering and laughter, and shaking of hands 
with the commander. Charles, catching an opportunity, took 
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leave to ask his little friend the comet, what it meant. The 
Himalaya had run a thousand miles in sixty-three hours.* 

And now at sunrise an island is in eight, flat, hald, blazing yellow 
in the morning sun, with a solitary flat-topped mass of buildings 
just in the centre, which the sailors say is Civita Vecchia ; and, 
as they sweep round the southern point of it, a smooth hay opens, 
and thei-e is a flat-roofed town rising in tiersfrom the green water, 
— above heavier fortifications than tliose of Gibralter, Charles 
thinks, but wrongly. Eight and left, two great forts, St. Elmo 
and St. Angelo, say the sailors, and that flight of stone steps, 
winding up into the town, is the Nix Mangare stairs. A flood of 
historical recollections conies over Charles, and he recognizes the 
place as one long known and very dear to him. On those very 
stairs, Mr. Midshipman Easy stood, and resolved that he wonld 
take a boat and sail to Gozo. "What followed on his resolution 
is a matter of history. Other events have taken place at Malta, 
about which Charles was as well informed as the majority, hut 
Charles did not think of them ; not even of St. Paul and the viper, 
or the old windy dispute, in Greek Testament lecture, at Oxford, 
between this Melita and the otber one off the coast oflllyricum. 
He thought of Midshipman Easy, and felt as if he liad seen the 
plaee before. 

I suppose that, if I knew my business properly, I should at this 
point represent Charles as falling down the companion ladder and 
spraining his ancle, or as having over-eaten himself, or something 
of that sort^ and so pass over the rest of the voyage by saying 
that he was confined to his bunk, and saw no more of it But I 
am going to do nothing of the sort, for two reasons. In the first 
place, because he did not do anything of the kind ; and in the next, 
because he saw somebody at Constantinople, of whom I am sure 
you will be glad to hear again. 

Charles had seen Tenedos golden in the east, and Lemnos 
purple in the west, as the suu went down ; then, after having 
steamed at haJf-speed through the Dardanelles, was looking the 
next evening at Consantinople, and at the sun going down behind 
the minarets, and at all that sort of thing, which is no doubt very 
beautifiil but of which one seems to have heard once or twice 
before. The ship was lying at anchor, with fires baaked, and it 
was understood that they were waiting for a Queen's messenger. 

They could see their own boat, which they had sent to wait for 
him at Seraglio Point. One of the sailors had lent Charles a 
telescope, — a regular old brute of a telescope, with aeraek across 

* The most famous voyage of the Eimaiaga, from Cork to Varna in twelve 
days, with the Fifth Dragoon Guards, t™k place in June. The voyage here 
described is, as will be perceived, a subsequent one, but equally snoceasful, 
apparently. 
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the objeet-glass. Charles was looking at tiie hoat with it, and 
HuddeiJy said, " There he is." 

He saw a small, gray-headed man, with moustaches, come quick- 
ly down and get into the boat, followed by some Turks with his 
luggage. This was Colonel Oidhoss, the Queen's messenger ; but 
there was another man with him, whom Charles recognized at 
once. He handed the telescope to the man next him, and walked 
up and down the deck rapidly. 

" I should like to speak to him," he thought, " if it were only 
one word. Dear old fellow. But then he wiU betray me, and 
they wiU begin persecuting me at home, dear souls. I suppose I 
had better not. No. If I am wounded and dying I will send for 
him. I will not apeak to him now." 

The Queen's messenger and his companion came on board, and 
the ship got under way and steamed through the Bosphoms out 
into the wUd seething waves of the " Fena Kara degoia," and 
Charles turned in without haying come near either of them. 
But iu the chill morning, when the ship's head was northwest, 
and the dawn was flushing up on the distant Thracian sierra, 
Charles was on deck, and, while pausing for an instant in his 
duties to look westward, and try to remember what country and 
what mountains lay to the northwest of^Constantinople, a voice 
behind him said qnietly, " Go find me Captain Crocker, my man." 
He turned and was face to face with General Mainwariug. 

It was only for an instant, but their eyes met ; the General 
started, but he did not recognize him. Charles's moustache had 
altered him so much that it was no great wonder. He was 
afraid that the General would seek him out again, but he did not. 
These were busy times. They were at Varna that night. 

Men Were looking sourly at one another. The French expedi- 
tion had just come in from Kustendji in a lamentable state, and 
the army was rotting in its iaactivity. You know all about that as 
well as I can tell you ! what is of more importance to us is, that 
Lieutenant Hornby had been down with typhus, and was recover- 
ing very slowly, so that Charles's chances of meeting him were 
very smaO. 

What am I to do with this three weeks or more at Varna, to which 
I have reduced Charles, you, and myself ? Say as Utile about it as 
need be, I should say. Charles and his company were, of course, 
moved up at onee to the cavalry camp at Devna, eighteen miles 
off, among the pleasant hills and woodlands. Once, his little 
friend, the young comet, who had taken a fency for him, made bun 
come out shooting with him to carry his bag. And they scrambled 
and clambered, and they tore themselves with thorns, and they fell 
down steep places, and utterly forgot their social positions towards 
one another. And they tried to carry home every object which 
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was new to them, including a Uve turtle and a basaltic column; 
And they saw a green lizard, who arched his tail and galloped 
away like a racehorse, and a gi'ay lizard, ivho let down a bag 
under his chia and bai-ked at them like a dog. And the cornet 
shot a quail, and a hare, and a long-tailed fraacolin, like a 
pheasant, and a wood-pigeon. And lastly they found out that, 
if you fumed over the stones, there were scorpions under them, 
who tucked their claws under their armpite, as a mau folds his 
arms, and sparred at them with their tailSj drawing their sting in 
and out, as an experienced boxei' moves his left hand when wMting 
for an attack, Allogetlier, they had a glorious day in a new country, 
and did not remember in what relation they were to one another, 
till they topped the hiU above Devna by moonlight, and saw the 
two long lakes, stretching towards the sea, broken here and there 
into silver ripples by the oars of the commissariat boats. A hap- 
py, innocent scliool-boy day, — the sort of day which never comes 
if we prepare for it and anticipate it, but wliich comes without 
warning, and is never forgotten. 

Another day the comet had business in Varna, and he man- 
aged that Charles should come with him as orderly ; and witli 
him, as another orderly, went the young lad who spoke about his 
sister in the pot-house at Windsor ; for this lad was another 
favorite of the comet's, being a quiet, gentlemanly lad, in fact a 
favorite with everybody. A very handsome lad, too. And the 
three went branking bravely down the hillside, through the 
woodlands, over the steaming plain, into the white, dirty town. 
And the comet must slay and dine with the mess of the 42d, and 
so Charles and the other lad might go where they would. And 
they went and bathed, and then, when they had dressed, they 
stood together under the burning white wall, looking over the 
wicked Black Sea, smoking. And Charles told his comrade 
about Eavenslioe, about the deer ^nd the pheasants and the 
blaok cock, and about the big trout that lay nosing up into the 
swift places, in the cool dear water. And suddenly the lad 
turned on him, with bis handsome face livid with agony and hor- 
ror, and clutched him convulsively by both arms, and prayed 
him, for God Almighty's sake — 

There, that will do. We need not go oa. The poor lad was 
dead in four hours. The cholera was very prevalent at Tama 
that month, and-those who dawdled about in the hot sun, at the 
mouth of the filthy drains of that accursed hole, found it unto 
their cost. We were fighting, you see, to preserve the town to 
those worthless, dirty Turks, against the valiant, noble, but, I fear, 
equally dirty Russians, The provoking part of the Russian war 
was, that all through we respected and liked our gallant enemies 
far more than we did the useless rogues for whom we were fight- 
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ii^. Moreover, our good friends the French seem to have lieen 
more struck by this ^surdity than ourselves. 

1 only mentioned this sad little incident to show that this 
Devua life among the pleasant woodlands was not all sunshine ; 
that now and then Charles was reminded, by some tragedy like 
this, that vast masses of men were being removed from ordinary 
occupations and duties info an unusual and abnormal mode of 
life; and that nature was i-evenging herself for tlie violation of 
her laws. 

You see that we have got through this three weeks more 
pleasantly than they did at "Varna. Charles was sorry when the 
time came for breaking up the camp among the mount^n wood- 
lands. The more so, as it had got about among the men that tbey 
were only to take Sehastopol by a sudden attack in the rear, and 
spend the winter there. There would be no work for the cavalry, 
every one said. 

It is just worthy of notice how, when one once begins a vag- 
abond life, one gets attached to a place where one may chance to 
rest even for a week. When one gets accustomed to a change. 
of locahty every day for a long while, a week's pause gives one 
more familiarity with a place than a month's residence in a 
strange house would give if one were habitually stationary. This 
remark is almost a platitude, but just worth writing down. 
Charles liked Devna, and had got used to it, and parted from it 
as he would from a home. 

This brings us up to the point where, after liis death and burial, 
I have described him as riding along the shore of the Bay of 
Eupatoria, watching the fleet. The 140th had very Utile to do. 
They were on the extreme left ; on the seventeenth they thought 
they were going to have some work, for they saw 150 of the 
lancers coming in, driving a lot of cattle before them, and about 
1,000 Cossacks hanging on their rcMr. But, when some light, 
dragoons rode leisurely out to support them, the Cossacks rode 
ofi^, and the 140th were still condemned to inactivity. 

Hornby had recovered, and was with the regiment. He had 
not recognized Charles, of course. Even if he had come face to 
face with him, it was almost unlikely that he would have recog^ 
Dized him in his moustache. They were not to meet as yet. 

In the evening of the nineteenth there was a rumble of artillery 
over the hill in front of them, which died away in half an hour. 
Most of the rest of the cavalry were further to the front of the 
extreme left, and were " at iV' so it was understood, with the 
Cossacks. But the 140tli were still idle. 

On the morning of the twentieth, Charles and the rest of them, 
Mtting in their saddles, heard the guns booming in front and on 
the right. It became understood among the men that the fleet 
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was attadiing eome batteries. Also, it was whispered that the 
Eussians were going to stand and fight. Charles was sixth man 
from the right of the rear rank of the third troop. He could see 
the tails of the horses immediately before him, and could remark 
that his front-rank man had a great patch of oil on the right 
shoulder of his uniform. He could also see Hornby in the troop 
before him. 

These guns went moaning on in the distance till half past one : 
but stOl they sat there idle. About that time there was a new 
sound in the air, close on their right, which made them prick up 
their ears and look at one another. Even the head of the column 
could have seen nothmg, for they were behind the hiU. But all 
could hear, and guess. We all know that sound well enough 
now. You hear it now, thank Grod, on every vOIage green in 
England when the cricket is over. Crack, crack ! Crack, crack I 
The noise of advancing skirmishers. 

And so it grew ironi the right towards the front, towards the 
left, till the air was filled with the shrill treble of musketry. Then, 
as the French skirmished within reach of the artillery, the deep 
bass roared «p, and the men, who dared not whisper before, could 
shout at one another without rebuke. 

Louder again, as our artillery came into range. All the air 
was tortured with concussion. Charles would have given fen 
years of his hfe to know what was going oa on the other side of 
the hill. But no. There they sat, and he had to look at the back 
of the man before him ; and at this lime he came to the conclusion 
that the patch of grease on his right shoulder was of the same 
shape as the map of Sweden, 

A long weary two hours or more was spent like this. Charles, 
by looking forwai-d and to the right, between the two rigbtr^hand 
men of the troop before him, could see the ridge of the hiU, and 
see the smoke rising from beyond it, and drifting away to the left 
before the sea-breeze. He saw an aide-de-camp come over that 
ridge and dismount beside the captain of Hornby's troop, loosening 
his ^tha. They laughed together ; then the captain shouted to 
Hornby, and he laughed mi waved his sword over his head. 
After tliis, he was reduced to watching the back of the man before 
him, and studying the map of Sweden. It was becoming evident 
that the map of North America, if it existed, must be on his left 
shoulder, under his hussar jacket, and that the Pacific Islands 
must be round in front, about his left breast, when the word was 
given to go forward. 

They advanced to the top of the hill, and wheeled. Charles, 
for one instant had a glimpse of the valley below, seething and 
roaring like a volcano. Everywhere bright flashes of flame, 
single, or running along in lines, or blazing out in volleys. The 
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smoke, driyen 1o the left by the wind, hung across the valley like 
a curtain. On the opposite hill a ring of smoke and Are, and in 
front of it a thin scai-let line disappearing. That was alL The 
nest moment they wheeled to the right, and Charles saw only 
the back of the man before him, and the patch, of grease oa hia 
shoulder. 

But that night was a night of spurs for them. Hard riding for 
them far into the night. The tield of the Alma had been won, 
and they were ordered forward to harass the Cossacks, who were 
covering the rear of the Russian aa^roy. They never got near 
them. But ever after, when the battle of the Alma was men- 
tioned before him, Charles at once used to begin thinking of the 
map of Sweden. 



CHAPTER LII. 



" And how do you do, my dear sir ? " said Lord Salt ire. 

"I enjoy the same perfect health as ever, I thank yon, my 
lord," said Father Mackworth. "And allow me to say that I 
am glad to see your lordship looking just the same as ever. You 
may have forgotten that you were the greatest benefactor that I 
ever Iiad ; I have not." 

" Nay, nay," said Lord Sallire ; " let bygones be bygones, my 
dear sir. By the by, Mr. Mackworth, — Ivord Hainault." 

" I am delighted to see you at Casterton, Mr, Mackworth," 
said Lord Hainault. " We are such rabid Protestants here that 
the mere presence of a Catholic eeolesiaatJc of any kind is a 
source of pleasurable excitement to us. When, however, we get 
among us a man like you, — a man of whose talents we have 
heard so much, and a man personally endeared to us through the 
love he bore to one of us who is dead, — we give him a threefold 
welcome." 

Lord Saltire used, in his tele-a4Sies with Lady Ascot, to wish 
to Gad that Hainault would cure himself of making speeches. 
He was one of the best fellows in the world, but he would always 
talk as if he was in the House of Lords. This was very true 
about Lord H^nault; but, although he might be a little stilted in 
his speech, he meant every word he said, and was an affectionate, 
good-hcarlod man, and, withal, a clever one. 
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Fiitliei' Mackworth bowed, and was pleased with the compli- 
meijt. His nerve was in perfect order, and he was glad to find 
that Lord Hainault was wel! inclined towards him, though, just 
at this time, the Most Noble the Marquis of Hsunault was of less 
importance to him than one of the grooms in the stable. What 
he required of himself just now was to act and look in a particu- 
lar way, and to do it naturally and without effort. His genius 
rose to the situation. He puzzled Loi-d Saltire, 

" This is a sad business," said Lord Salthe. 

" A bitter business," said Mackworth. " I loved that man, my 

He looked suddenly up as he said it, and Lord Saltire saw that 
he was in earnest. He waited for him to go on, watching him 
intently, with his eyelids half dropped over his gray, eagle eyes. 

" That is not of much consequence, though," said Father Mack- 
worth. " Sjieaking to a man of the world, what is more to the 
purpose is, to hear what is the reason of your lordship's having 
sought this interview. I am very anxious to know tiiat, and so, 
if I appear rude, I must crave forgiveness." 

Lord Saltire looked at him minutely and steadily. How 
Mackworth looked was of more importance to Lord Sajlire than 
what he said. On the other hand, Mackworth every now and 
then calmly and steadily raised his eyes to Lord Saltire's, and 
kept them fixed there while he spoke to him, 

" Not at all, my dear air," said Lord Saltire. " If you will 
have huainess first, however, which is possibly the best plan, we 
will have it, and improve our acquaintance afterwards. I asked 
you to come to me to speak of family matters. Ton have seen 
our advertisement ? " 

" I have, indeed," said Mackworth, looking up with a smile. 
" I was utterly taken by surprise. Do you think that you can be 
right about this marriage ? " 

" O, I am siire of it," said Lord Saltire. 

"I cannot believe it," said Mackworth. "And ni tell you 
why. If it ever took place, I muse have heard of it. Father 
Clifford, my predecessor, was Petre Kavenshoe's confessor. I 
need not tell j'ou that he must have been in possession of the 
fact. Tour knowledge of the world will tell you how impossible 
it is that, in a house so utterly priest-ridden as the lionse of 
Eavenshoe, an afEair of such moment could be kept from the 
knowledge of the father-confessor. Especially when the delin- 
quent, if I may so express mvself, was the most foolishly bigoted, 
and cowardly representative of that house winch had appeari'd 
for many generations 1 as uie you upon my honoi that 
Clifford vtmf hive known it And if he had known of it he 
must have communicated it to m No [riest cruld pos ibly 
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have died without leaving such a secret to his Buccessor ; a, secret 
which would make the owner of it — that ii the prie'*t — lo 
cflmpletely the master of Eavenshoe and all m it I confessi, 1 
that matt on his death-bed, my lord,' said Mickworth lool mg 
quietly at Lord Sallire, with a smile, ' ind I t^n only tell you, 
if you can bring yourself to believe a piie?t that there was not 
one word said about bis mavriage." 

" No ? " swd Lord Saltire, pensively looking out of the window 
" And yet Lady Ascot aeema so positive. 

" I sincerely hope," said Mackworth, " that she may be wrong. 
It would be a sad thing for me. I am comfortable and happy 
at Eavenshoe. Poor dear Cuthbert has secured my position 
there duiing my lifetime. The present Mr. Kavenshoe is not so 
tractable as his brother, but I can get on well enough with him. 
Bnt, in case of this story being true, and Mr, Charles Horton 
coining back, my position would be untenable, and Ravenshoe 
would be in Protestant hands for the first time in history. I 
should lose my home, and the Church would lose one of its best 
houses in the west. The best, in feet. I had sooner be at 
Eavenshoe than at Segur. I am very mach pleased at your 
lordship's having sought this conference. It shows you have 
some trust in me, to consult me upon a matter in which my own 
interests are all on one aide." 

Lord Saltire bowed. " There is another way to look at the 
matter, too, my dear sir. If we prove our case, which is possible, 
and in case of our poor dear Charles dying or getting killed, 
which is probable, why then William comes in for the estate again. 
Suppose, now, anch a poasibility as his dying without heirs j why, 
then, Miss Ea,venshoe is the greatest heiress in the west of Eng- 
land. Have you any idea where Miss Eavenshoe is ? " 

Both Lord Saltire and Lord Hainault turned on him as the 
former said this. For an instant Mackworth looked inquiringly 
from one to the other, with his lips slightly parted, and said, 
" Miss Ravenshoe ? " Then he gave a half-smile of intelligence, 
and said, " Ah I yes ; I was puzzled for a moment. Yes, in that 
case poor Ellen would be Miss Eavenshoe. Yes, and the estate 
would remain in Cathohc hands. What a prospect for the 
Church! A penitent hdresa ! The management of 12,000^ a 
year! For^ve my being carried away for a moment. You 
know I am an enthusiastic Churchman. I have been bound, 
body and soul, to the Church from a child, and such a prospect, 
even in such remote perspective, has dazzled me. But I am 
afraid I shall see rather a large family of Ravenshoes between 
me and such a consummation. William is going to marry." 

" Then you do not know where poor Ellen is ? " said Lord 
Saltire. 
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" I do not," said Mackworth ; " but I certainly aliall tiy to dis- 
cover, and most certainly I shall succeed. "William might die on 
this very expedition. Xou might prove your case. If anything 
were to happen to William, I most certainly hope you may, and 
will give you every assistance. For half a loaf is better than no 
bread. And heside, Charles also might be killed, or die of cholera. 
As it is, I shall cot move in the matter. I shall not help you to 
bring a Protestant to Ravenahoe. Now don't Ihhii me a heart- 
less man for talking like this ; I am nothing of the kind. But I 
am talking to two very shrewd men of the world, and I talk as a 
man of the world ; that is aU." 

At this point, Lord Hainault said, " What is that ? " and lefl 
the room. Lord Saltire and Mackworth were alone together. 

" Now, my dear sir," said Iiord Saltire, " I am glad you have 
spoken merely as a man of the world. It makes matters so much 
easier. You could help us if you would." 

Mackworth laughed. " Of course I could, my lord. I could 
bring the whole force of the Catholic Church, at my back, to give 
assistance. With our powers of organization, we could discover 
all about the marriage in no time (if it ever took place, which I 
don't choose to believe just now). Why it would pay us to search 
minutely every roister in England, if it were to keep such a 
house in the hands of the Church. But the Catholic Church, m 
my poor person, politely declines to move all its vast machinei-y, 
to give away one of its best houses to a Protestant." 

" I never supposed that the dear old lady would do anything 
of the kind. But, as for Mr. Mackworth, will nothing induce 
him to move Ms vast machinery in our cause?" 

"I am all attention, my lord." 

" In case of our finding Charles, then ? " 

"Yes," said Mackworth, calmly. 

" Twenty thousand ? " 

"No," said Mackworth. "It wouldn't do. Twenty million 
would n't do. Tou see there is a diflerence between a soldier 
disguising himself, and going into the enemy's camp,, to lie; and it 
may be, murder, to gmn information for his own side, and the 
same soldier deserting to the enemy, and giving information. 
The one is a hero, and the other a rogue. I am a hero. You 
must forgive me putting matters so coarsely, but you distrust me 
BO entirely that I am forced to do so." 

" I do not think you have put it so coarsely," ^aid Lord Sal- 
tire. " I have to ask your forgiveness for this offer of money, 
which you have so nobly refused. They say, every man has his 
price. If this is the case, yours is a very high one, and you 
should be valued accoiilingly." 

" Now, my lord, before we conclude this interview, let me tell 
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you two things, which may be of advantage to you. The first 
is, that you cannot buy a Jesuit." 

" A Jesuit ! " 

" Ay. And the next thing ia this. This marriage of Petre 
Eavenshoe is aD a fiction of Lady Ascot's brmn. 1 wish you 
good morning, my lord." 

There are two aides to every door. You grant that. A man 
cannot be in two places at once. You grant that, without tlie ex- 
ception made by the Irish member. Very well, then. I am 
going to describe what took place on both aides of the library 
door at the conclusion of this interview. Which aide shall I de- 
scribe first ? 

That is entirely as I chooae, and I choose to desci'ibe the out- 
side first. The aide where Father Mackworth was. This para- 
graph and the last are written in imitation of the Shandean- 
Southey-Doctoiian style. The imitation is a bad one, I find, and 
approaches nearer to the lower style known among critics aa 
Swivellerism ; which consists in saying the first thing that comes 
into your head. Any style would be quite allowable, merely as 
a rest to one's aching brain, after the dreadfully keen encounter 
between Lord Saltire and Father Mackworth, recorded above. 

When iHackworth had closed the library door behind him, he 
looked at it for a moment, as if to see it was safe, and then his 
whole face underwent a change. It grew haggard and anxious, 
and, as he parted his IJps to moisten them, the lower one trem- 
bled. His eyes seemed to grow more prominent, and a leaden 
ring began to settle round them; he paused in a window, and 
raised his hand towards his head. When he had rmsed it half- 
way he looked at it ; it was shaking violently. 

" I am not the man 1 was," he said. " These great field-days 
upset me. My nerve is going, God help me. It is lucky that I 
was really puaaled by his calling her Misa Eavenshoe. If I had 
not been aU abroad, I could never have done ao well. I must be 
very careful. My nerve ought not to go fike this. I have lived 
a temperate life in every way, — possibly a little too temperate. 
I won't go through another interview of this kind without wine ; 
it is not safe. 

" The chances are tea to one in favor of one never hearing of 
Charles agmn. Shot and steel and cholera ! Then William only 
to think of ! In that case I am atraid I should like to bring in 
the elder branch of the family, to that young gentleman's detri- 
ment. I wish my nerve was better ; this irritability increases on 
me in spite of all my care. I wish I could stand wine. 

" Eavenshoe, with Ellen for its mistress, and Mackworth living 
there as her master I A penitential devotee, and a clever man 
for confessor ! And twelve thousand a year ! If we Jesuits 
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T7ere such villains as the Protestants try to make us out, Master 
WiUJam would be vmwise to live in the house with me. 

" I wondei' if Lord Saltire guesses fiat I hold the clew in my 
hand. I can't remember the interview, or what I said. My 
memory begins to go. They should put a younger man in Euch 
a place. But I would not yield to another man. No ; the slakes 
are too high. 1 wish I could remember what I said. 

" Does William dream that, in case of diarles'a death, be is 
standing between me and flie light ? At all events, Lord SaltJre 
sees if^ I wonder if I committed myself. I remember I was 
very honest and straightforwarcl. What was it I said at last ? I 
have an uneasy feeling about that, but I can't remember. 

" I bope that Butler will keep the girl well in hand. If I waa 
to get ill, it would all rest with him. God ! I hope I shall not 
get ill." 

Now we will go to the other side of the door. Lord Saltire 
sat quietly upright in his chair until the door was safely closed. 
Then he took a pinch of snuff. He did not speak aloud, but he 
looked cunningly at the door, and said to himself, — 

« Odd ! " 

AnolJier pinch of snuff. Then be said aloud, " Uncommon 
curious, by Ged ! " 

" What is curious ? " said Lord Hainault, who had come into 
the room. 

" Why, that fellow. He took me in to the last moment. I 
thought he was going to be simply honest ; but he betrayed him- 
self by over-eagerness at the end. His look of frank honesty 
was assumed ; the real man came out in the last sentence. You 
should have seen how his fece changed when he turned sharpiy 
on me, after fancying he had lulled suspicion to sleep, and told 
me that the marriage was a Action. He foi^ot his manners for 
the first time, and laid his hand upon my knee." 

Lord Hainault said, " Do you think that he knows about the 



Q sure he does. And he knows where Ellen is," 

" Why ? " 

" Because I am sure of it." 

" That is hardly a reason, my dear Lord Saltire. Don't you 
think, eh ? " 

« Think what ? " 

" Think that you are — well," said Lord Hainault, in a sort of 
desperation, " are not you, my dear lord, to put it very mildly, 
generalizing from an insufficient number of facts ? I speak with 
all humility before one of the shrewdest men in Europe ; but 
don't you think so ? " 

" No, I don't," said Lord Saltire. 
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" I bow," said Lord Hainault. " The chances are ten to one 
that you are rights and 1 am wrong. Did you make tJie offer ? " 

"Yes." 

" And did he accept it ? " 

" Of course, he did n't I told you he would n't." 

" That is strange, is it not ? " 

" No," said Lord Saldre. 

Lord Hainault laughed, and then Lord Saltire looked up and 
laughed (00. " I like being rude to you, Hainault. Tou are so 
solemn." 

" Well," said Lord Hainault, with another hearty laugh. " And 
what are we to do now ? " 

" Why, wait till William comes back," said Lord Saltire. 
" We can do nothing tiU then, my dear boy. God bless you, 
Hainault. You are a good fellow." 

When the old man was left alone, he rose and looked out of the 
window. The bucks were feeding together close under the win- 
dows i aud, farther off, under the shadow of the mighty cedars, 
the does and fawns were standing and lying about lazily, shaking 
their broad ears, and stamping their feet. Out from the great 
rhododendron thickets, right and left of the house, the pheas- 
ants were coming to spend the pleasant, evening-tide in running 
to and fro, and scra1«hing at the ant-hills. The rabbits, too, 
were showing out among the grass, scuttling about busily. 
The peacock had lit down flwm (he stable roof, and was elegantly 
picking his way, and dragging his sweeping tr^n among the 
pheasants and the rabbits ; and on the topmost, copper-red, cedar- 
boughs, some guinea-fowl were noisily preparing for roost. One 
hundred yards from the window the park seemed to end, for it 
dipped suddenly down in a precipitous, almost perpendicular, 
slope of turf, three hundred and fifty feet high, towards the river, 
which you could see winding on for miles through the richly 
wooded valley ; a"broad riband of silver, far below. Beyond, 
wooded hills ; on the left, endless folds of pearl-colored downs ; 
to the right, the town, a fantastic gray and red heap of buildings, 
lying along from the river, which brimmed full up to its wharfs 
and lane ends; and, over it, a lazy cloud of smoke, from which 
came the gentle booming of golden-toned bells. 

Caaterton is not a show-place. Lord Hainault has a whim 
about it. But you may see just such a scene, with variations of 
course, from Park-place, or Hedsor, or Chiefden, or fifty other 
houses on the king of rivers. I wonder when the tour of the 
Thames will become fashionable. I have never seen anything 
like it, in its way. And I have seen a great many things. 

Lord Saltii-e looked out on all tliis which I have roughly 
described (for a reason). And, as he looked, he spnkc to himself, 
thu-', or nearly so, — 
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" And so I am the last of them all ; and alone. Hardly one 
of them left. Hardly one. And their eons are feeding their 
pheasants, and planting their shrubberies still, as we did. ■ And 
the things that were terrible realities for us, are only printed 
words for them, which they try to realize, but cannot. The 
thirty mad long years, through which we stood with our backs to 
the wall, are ticketed as ' the revolutionary wars,' and put in a 
pigeon-hole, I wish they would do us justice. We were right. 
Hainault's pheasants prove it. They must pay their twenty 
million a year, and thank us that they have got off so easy. 

" I wonder what they would do, in such a pinch as we had. 
They seem to be as brave as ever ; but I am afraid of their get- 
ting too much unbrutalized for another struggle like ours. I 
suppose I am vrrong, for I am getting too old to appreciate new 
ideas, hut I am afraid of our getting too soft. It is a bygone 
prejudice, I am aii-aid. One comfort is, that such a struggle can 
never come again. If it did, Ihey might have the will to do all 
that we did, and more, but have they the power? This exten- 
sion of the BufFi-age has played tbe devil, and now they waut to 
extend it farther, the mfidmen! They '11 end by having a 
House full of "Whigs. And then — why, then, I suppose, there '11 
be nothing hut Whigs in the House. That seems to rae neai 
about what will happen. Well ! well ! I was a Whig myself 

" All gone. Every one of them. And I left on here, in per- 
fect .health and preservation, as much an object of nondei to the 
young ones as a dodo would be to a poulfry-fancier Befoie the 
effect of our deeds has been fully felt, our persons have become 
strange, and out of date. And yet I, strange to say, don't want 
to go yet. I want to see that Eavensltoe boy again. Gad ! how 
1 love that boy. He has just Barkham's sweet, gentle, foolish 
■way with him, I determined to make him my heir from the 
first time I saw him at Rantbrd, if he turned out welL If I had 
announced it, everything would have gone right. What an 
endless series of unlucky accidents that poor hoy has had. 

" Just like Barkham. The same idle, foolish, lovable creature, 
with auger for nothing; only furious, Wind indignation for injus- 
tice and wrong. I wish he would come back. I am getting 
aweary of waiting. 

" I wonder if I shall see Barkham again, just to sit with my 
arm on his shoulder, as I used to on the terrace in old times. 
Only for one short half-hour — " 

I shall leave off here. I don't want to follow the kind old 
heathen through his vague speculations about a future state. You 
see how he had loved Ms son. You see why he ioved Charles. 
That is all I wished to show you. 
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" And if Cliarles don't come back ? By Gad ! I am very 
much afraid the chances are gainst it "Well, I suppose, if the 
poor lad dies, I must leave the money fe Welter and his wife, if 
it is only for the sake of poor Ascot, who was a good fellow. I 
wonder if we shall ever get to the bottom of Ibis matter about 
the marriage. I fancy not, unless Charles dies, in which o^e 
Ellen will be reinstated by the priest. 

" I hope WilUam will make haste back wiih him. Old fellows 
like me are apt fo go off in a minute. And if he dies, and I have 
not time to make a will, the whole goes to the Grown, which wiU 
be a bore. I would sooner Welter had it than that." 

Lord Saltire stood looking out of the hbrary window, lintil the 
river looked like a chain of crimson pools, stretching westward 
towards the sinking sun. The i-oom behind him grew dark, and 
the marble pillars, which divided it in unequal portions, stood like 
ghosts in the gloom. He was hidden by the curtain, and pres- 
ently he heard the door open, and a light footstep stealthily 
approaching over the Turkey carpet. There was a rustle of 
a woman's dress, and a moving of books on the centre-table, 
by some hand which evidently feared detection. Ijord Saltire 
stepped from behind his curtain, and confronted Mary Corby. 



CHAPTER LIII. 

CAPTAIN AECHEB TDENS UP. 

" Do not betray me, my lord," said Mary, from out of the 
gloom. 

" I will declare your malpractices to the four winds of heaven, 
Miss Corby, as soon as I know what they are. Why, why do 
you come rustling into the room Uke a mouse in the dark ? Tel! 
me at once what this hole-and-corner work moans." 

" I will not, unless you promise not to betray me. Lord Saltire." 

" Now just think how foolish you are. How can I poaaihly 
make myself particeps of what is evidently a most dark and ne- 
farious business, without knowing beforehand what benefit I am 
to receive ? You ofier me no share of booty ; you offer me no 
advantage, direct or indirect, ia exchange for my silence, except 
that of being put in jwssession of facts which it is probably 
dangerous to know anything about. How can you expect to buy 
me on such terms as these ?" 
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" "Well, then, I will throw myself on your generosity. I want 
Maekwood. If I can find Mackwood now, I shall get a full Lour 
at it to myself while you are all at dinner. Do you know where 

" Yes," said Iiord Sallire. 

" Do tell me, please. I do so want to finish a slory in it. Please 
to tell me where it is." 

" I won't" 

" Why not ? How very unkind. We have been friends eight 
months now, and you are just beginning to he cross to me. You 
see how familiarity breeds contempt ; you. used to be so polite." 

" I sha'n't tell you where BJachwood is," said Lord Saltire, 
" because I don't choose. I don't want you to have it. I want 
you to sit here in the dark and talk to me, instead of reading it." 

" I will sit and talk to you in the dark ; only you must not tell 
ghost stories." 

" I want you to sit in the dark," said Lord Saltire, " because I 
want to be ' vox et pr<sterea nihil.' You will see why, directly. 
My dear Mary Corby, I want to have some very serious talk with 
you. Let us joke no more." 

Mary settled herself at once into the arm-chair opposite Lord 
Saltire, and, resting her cheek on her hand, turned her face to- 
wards the empty flreplaee. " Now, my dear Lord Sallire," she 
said, " go on. I think I can anticipate what you are going to 
say." 

" You mean about Charles." 

" Yes." 

" Ah, diat is only a part of what I have to say. I want to 
consult you there, certainly ; but that is but a small part of the 



" Then I am curious." 

"Do you know, then, I am between eighty and ninety years 
old?" 

" I have heai'd so, my lord." 

" Well, then, I think that the voice to which you are now listen- 
ing will soon be silent forever ; and do not fate offence ; consider 
it as a dead man's voice, if you will." 

" I will listen to it as the voice of a kind living friend," said 
Mary. " A friend who has always treated me as a reasonable 
being and an equal" 

" That is true, Mary ; you are so gentle and so clever, that is 
no wonder. See here ; you have no private fortune." 

" I have my profession," said Mary, laughing. 

" Yes, but your profession is one in which it is difficult to rise," 
said Lord Saltire, " and so I liave thought it necessary to provide 
for you in my will. For I must make a new one." 
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Poor Mary gave a start. The announcement was so utterly- 
unexpected. Slie did not know what to say, or what to think. 
She had had long night thoughts about poverty, old age, a life in a 
garret as a needlewoman, and so on ; and had many a good cry 
ovei' them, and had never found any remedy for them except 
saying her prayers, which she always fomid a perfect specific. 
And here, aU of a sudden, was the question solved ! She would 
have liked lo thank Lord Saltire. She would have liked to kiss 
his hand ; but words were rather deficient. She tried to keep 
her tears baek, and she in a way succeeded; then in the honesty 
of her soul she spoke. 

" I will thank you more hearlJly, my lord, than if I went down 
on my knees and kissed your feet. AH my present lias been 
darkened by a great eloud of old age and poverty in the distance. 
You have swept that cloud away. Can I say more ? " 

" On your life, not another word. I could have overburdened 
you with wealth, but I have chosen not to do so. Twenty thou- 
sand poDuds will enable you to live as you have been brought up. 
Believe an old man when he says that more would be a plague 

"Twenty thousand pounds!" 

" Tes. That will bring you in, you will find, about six hundred 
a year. Take my word for it, it is quite enough. You will be 
able to keep your brougham, and all that sort of thing. Believe 
me, yon would not be so happy with more." 

" More I " said Mary, quietly. " My lord, look here, and see 
what you have done. "WTieu the chiidren are going to sleep, I 
sit, and sew, and sing, and, when they are gone to sleep, I still 
sit, and sew, and think. Then I build my Spanish castles ; but 
the highest tower of my castle has risen to tiiis, — that in my old 
age I should have ten shillings a week left me by some one, and 
be able to keep a canary bird, and have some old woman as pen- 
sioner. And now — now — now, O I'll be quiet in a mo- 
ment Don't sj»eak to me for a moment. God is very good." 

I hope Lord Saltire enjoyed his snuff. I think that, if he did 
not, he deserved to. After a pause Mary began again. 

" Have I left on you the impression that I am selfish ? I am 
almost aii-aid I have. Is it not so ? I have one favor to ask of 
you. "Will you grant it ? " 

" Certainly I will." 

" On your honor, my lord ? " 

" On my honor." 

" Reduce the sum you have mentioned to one fourth. I have 
bound you by your honor. Oh, don't make me a great heiress ; I 
am not fit for it." 

Lord Saltire said, '■ Pish ! If you say another word, I will 
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leave you ten tliouaand more. To the douee with my honor; 



" Tou said you were going to be quiet in a momeat," lie re- 
sumed presently. "Are you quiet now?" 

"TeB, my lord, quiet and happj." 

" Are you glad I spoke to you in tlie dark ? " 

"Yte." 

" Tou will lie more glad that it was in the dark directly. Is 
Charles Eavenahoe quite the same to you as other men ? " 

" No," said Mary ; " that he most cerlainly is not 1 could have 
answered that question to you iii llie brightest daylight." 

" Humph ! " said Lord Saltire. " I wish I could see him and 
you comfortably mai'ried, do you know ? I hope I speak plain 
enough. If I don't, perhaps you will be so good as to mention it, 
and I 'II tiy to speak a little plainer." 

" Nay ; X quite understand you, I wonder if you will under- 
stand me, when I say that such a thing is utterly and totally out 
of the question," 

" I was afraid so. You are a pair of simpletons. My dear 
daughter (you must let me call you so), you must cout^plate 
the contingency I have hinted at in the dark. I know that the 
best way to get a man rejected, is to recommend him ; I, there- 
fore, only say, that John Maraton loves you with his whole heart 
and soul, aud that he is a protigi of mine." 

" I am speaking fo you aa 1 would to my own fatter. John 
Marston asked me to be his wife last Christmas, and I refused 

"0 yes. I knew all about that the same evening. It was 
the evening after they were nearly drowned out fishing. Then 
tliere is no hope of a reconsideration there ? " 

" Not the least," said Mary. " My lord, 1 will never marry." 

" I have not distressed yon ? " 

" Certainly not. You have a right to speak as you have. I 
am not a silly, hysterical girl either, that I cannot talk on such 
subjects without aiTectatioti. But I will never marry ) I will be 
an old maid. I will write novels, or something of ibat sort. I 
will not even marry Captain Arclier, charm he never so wisely," 

" Captsun Archer ! Who on earth is Captain Archer ? " 

" Don't you know Captain Archer, lay lord ? " replied Mary, 
laughing heartily, but ending her laugh with a short sob. " Avast 
heaving ! Bear a hand, my hearties, and let us light this taper. 
I think you ought to read his letter. He is the man who swam 
with me out of the cruel sea, when the Warrmt Haslings went 
down. That is who he is, Lord Saltire." And at this point, little 
Mary, thoroughly unhinged by this strange conversation, broke 
down, and began crying her eyes out, and, putting a letter into 
his hand, rose to leave the room. 
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He lield flie door open for her. " My dear Mary," he said, 
" if I have been coarse or rude, you must try to forgive me." 

"Tour straightforward kindness," she said, "is less confusing 
than the most dehcate finesse." And so she went. 

Captain Arclier is one of the very best men I know. If you 
and 1, reader, continue our acquaintance, you will soon know 
more of him than you have been able to gather from the pages of 
Eavenshoe. He was in person perhaps the grandest and hand- 
somest fellow you ever saw. He was gentle, brave, and cour- 
teous. In short, the best example I have ever seen of the best 
class of sailor. By birth he was a gentleman, and he had care- 
fully made himself a gentleman in manners. Neither from his 
dress, which was always scrupulously neat and in good taste, nor 
from his conversation, would you guese that he was a swlor, 
unless in a very select circle, where he would, if he thought it 
pleased or amused, talk salt water by the yard. The reason why 
he had written to Mary in the following style was, that he knew 
she loved it, and he wished to make her laugh. Lord Saltire set 
him down for a mad seaman, and nothing more. Tou will see 
that he had so thoroughly obscured what he meant to say, that he 
left Mary with the very natural impi-ession that he was going to 
propose to her. 

He had done it, he said, from Port Philip Heads, in sixty-four 
days, at las!, in consequence of one of his yoimg gentlemen (mer- 
chant midshipmen) having stole a black cat in Flinder's-lane, and 
brought her aboard. He had caught the westerly wind off the 
Leuwin and carried it down to 62°, through the ice, and round the 
Horn, where he had met a cyclone, by special appointment, and 
carried the outside edge of it past the Auroras. That during this 
time it had blown so hard, that it was necessary for three mid- 
shipmen to be on deck with him night and day, to hold his hair on. 
That, getting too near the centre, he had found it necessary to lay 
her to, which he had successMly done, by tying one of his false 
collars in the fore weather rigging. And so on. Giving an absurd 
account of his whole voyage, evidently with the intention of mak- 
ing her langh. 

He concluded thus : " And now, my dear Mary, I am going to 
surprise you. I am getting rich, and I am thinking of getting 
married. Have you ever thought of such a thing ? Your present 
dependence must be irksome. Begin to contemplate a change to a 
happier and freer mode of life, I will espl^n more fully when I 
come to you. I shall have much to tell you which will surprise 
you ! but you know I love you, and only study your happiness. 
When the first pang of breaking off old associations is over, the 
new life, to such a quiet spirit as yours, becomes at first bearable, 
then happy. A past is soon created. Think of what I have said, 
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before I come fo you. Your future, my dear, is not a very 
bright one. It is a souree of great anxiety to me, who love you 
so dearly, — you little know how dearly." 

I appeal to any young lady to say whelher or no dear Mary 
was to blame if she thought good, blundering Archer, was going 
to propose to her. If they give it against her, and declare that there 
is nothing in the above letter leading to such a conclusion, I can 
only say that Lord Saltire went with her and with me, and regard- 
ed the letter as written preparatory to a proposal. Archer's dismay, 
when we afterwards let him know this, was delightful to behold. 
His wife was put in possession of the fact, by some one who shall 
be nameless, and I have heard that jolly soul use her informa- 
tion gainst him in the most telling manner on crilical occasions. 

But before Captain Archer came, there came a letter from 
Wiliiam, from Varna, announcing Charles's death of cholera. 
There are melancholy scenes, more than enough, in this book, 
and alas ! one more to come ; so I may spare yon the description 
of their woe at the intelligence, which we know to be false. The 
letter was closely followed by William himself, who showed them 
the grass from his grave. This helped to confirm their impression 
of its truth, however unreasonable. Lord Saltire had a corre- 
spondence with the Horse Guards, long and windy, which resulted, 
after months, in discovering that no man had enlisted in the 140th 
under the name of Horton. This proved nothing, for Charles 
might have enlisted under a false name, and yet might have been 
known by his real name to an intimate comrade. 

Lord Saltire wrote to General Mainwaring. But, by the time 
his letter reached him, that had happened which made it easy ibr 
a fool to count on his fingers the number of men left in the 140th. 
Among the dead or among the living, no signs of Charles Eavens- 

General Mainwaring was, as we all know, wounded on Cafh- 
cart's Hill, and came home. The news which he brought about 
the doings of the 140th we shall have from first hand. But he 
gave them no hope about Charles. 

Lord Saltire and General Mainwaring had a long interview, 
and a long consultation. Lord Hainault and the General wit- 
nessed his will. There were some legacies to servants ; twenty 
thousand pounds to Miss Corby ; ten thousand to John Maraton ; 
fifty thousand pounds to Lady Ascot ; and the rest, amounting in 
one way or another, to nearly five hundred thousand pounds, was 
left to Lord Ascot (our old aequaintaace, Lord Welter) and his 
heirs forever. 

There was another clause in the will, carefully worded, — care- 
fully guarded about by every legal fence which could be erected 
by kw, and by money to buy that law, — to the efiect that, if 
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Charles should reappear, he was to come into a fortune of eighty 
thousand pounds, fiinded property. 

Now please to mark this. Lord Ascot was informed by Gen- 
eral Mainwaring that, tiio death of Charles Eavenshoe being 
determined on as being a fact. Lord Sattire had made his will in 
his (Lord Ascot's) favor. I pray yon to remember this. Lord 
Ascot knew no particulars, only that the will was in bis favor. 
If you do not keep this in mind, it would be just as well if tliere 
had been no Lord Welter at all in the story. 

Eavenshoe and its poor twelve thousand a year begin to sink 
into insignificance, you see. But still we must attend to it. How 
did Charles's death affect Mackworth? Bather favorably. The 
property could not come into the hands of a Protestant nuw. 
William was a standi Catholic, though rebellious and disagree- 
able. If anything happened to him, why, then there was Ellen 
to be produced. Things might have been better, certainly, but 
they were certainly improved by that young cub's death, and by 
the cessation of all search for the marriage register. And so on. 
If you care to waste time on it, you may think it all through for 
yourselves, as did not Father Maekworth, 

And I '11 tell you why. Father Maekworth had had a sti-oke 
of paralysis, as men will have, who lead, as he did, a life of worry 
and escifcmcnt, without taking proper nourishment; and h« was 
lying, lialf idiotic, in the priest's tower at Eavenshoe. 



CHAPTEll LIV. 

CHAELES MEETS HORNBY AT LAST. 

O FOR the whispering woodlands of Devaa I for the quiet 
summer evenings above the lakes, looking fer away at the white- 
walled town on the distant shore ! No more hai-e-shooting, do 
more turtle-catching, for you, my dear Charles. The allies had 
determined to take Sebastopol, and winter in the town. It was a 
very dull place, every one said ; but there was a race-course, and 
there would be splendid boat-racing in the harbor. The country 
about the town was reported to be romantic, and there would be 
pleasant excursions in the winter to Simpheropol, a gayer town 
than Sebastopol, and where there was more society. They were 
not going to move till the spriHg, when they were lo advance up 
the valli-y of the Dnieper to Moscow, while a flying column was 
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to be sent to follow the course of the Don, cross to the Volga at 
Sumfow, and so penetrate into the Ural Mountama and seize the 
gold mines, or do somelhing of this sort ; it was all laid out quite 
pkin. 

Now, don't call this ex post facto wisdom, hut just try to 
remember what extravagant ideas every non-military man had 
that aiitumn about what our army would do. The ministera of 
the King of Lerne never laid down a more glorious campaign 
than we did. "I will," Bays poor Kerochole, "give bun fmr 
quavler, and sjwre his life, -^ I will rebuild Solomon's Temple, — 
I wiE give you Caramania, Syria, and all Palestine." " Ha I 
sire," said they, " it is out of your goodness. Gramercy, we 
diank you." We have had our little lesson about that kind of 
amusement. There has been none of it in this American busi- 
ness; but our good friends the other aide of the Atlantic are 
worse than they were in the time of the Pogram defiance. Ei- 
ther they don't file their newspapers, or else they console them- 
selves by saying that they could have done it all if they had 
liked. 

It now becomes my duty to use all the resources of my art to 
describe Charles's emotions at the first sight of Sebastopol. Such 
an opportunity for the display of beautiful language should not 
be let slip. I could do it capitally by buying a copy of Mr. Ens- 
sell's " "War," or even by using the correspondence I have on the 
table before me. But I think you will agree with me that it is 
better left alone. One hardly likes to come into the field in that 
line after Eussell. 

Balaclava was not such a pleasant place as Devna, It was 
bare and rocky, and everything was in confusion, and the men 
were dying in heaps, of cholera. The nights were beginning to 
grow diil^ too, and Charles began to dream regularly that ho 
was sleeping on the bare hill-side, in a sharp frost, and that he 
was agoniaiugly cold about the small of his back. And the moat 
singular thing was, that he always woke and found his dream 
come true. At first he o»ly used to dream this dream, towards 
morning j but, as October began to creep on, he used to wake 
with it several times in the night, and at last hardly used to go 
to sleep at ajl for fear of dreaming it. 

"Were there no other dreams? No. No dreams, but one 
ever-present reality. A dull aching regret for a past forever 
gone. A heavy deadly grief, lost for a time among the woods of 
Devna, but come back to him now amidst the cold, and the 
squalor, and the sickness of Balaclava. A brooding over missed 
opportunities, and the things that might have been. Sometimes 
% tangled puzzled train of thought, as to how much of this ghastly 
misery was his own feult, and how much accident. And above 
all, a growing desire for death, unknown before. 
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And all this time, behind the hill, the great guns, which had 
begun a fitful muttering when they first came there, often dying 
off into silence ; now day by day, as trench after trench was 
opened, grew louder and more continuous, till hearing and thought 
were deadened, and the soul was sick of their never-ceasing 
melancholy thunder. 

And at six o'clock on the morning of the seventeenth, such an 
infernal din began as no man there had ever heajd before, wliich 
crew louder and louder till nine, when it seemed impossible that 
ha Id bear the accumulation of sound : and then suddenly 
d bl 1 the Agamemnon and the Montehello, followed by the 
fit t m d in, and laid broadside-to under the forta. Four 
th ai d p es of the heaviest ordnance in the worid were doing 
h w k ver that Iiill, and the 140th stood dismounted and 
h t d 

At ten clock the earth shook, and a column of smoke towered 
up in the air above the hill, and as it began to hang motionless, 
the sound of it reached them. It was different from the noise of 
guns. It was something new and terrible. An angry hissing 
roar. An hour after they heard that twenty tons of powder were 
blown up in the French lines. 

Soon after this, though, there was work to be done, and plenty 
of it The wounded were being carried to the rear. Some 
cavalry were dismounted and told off for the work. Charles was 
one of them. 

The wind had not yet sprung up, and all that Charles saw for 
the moment was a valley fuU of smoke and Are and sound. He 
caught a glimpse of the spars and funnel of a great liner above 
the smoke to the left ; but directly after tliey were under fire, 
and the sickening day's work began. 

Death and horror in every form, of course. The wounded 
lying about in heaps. Officers trying to compose their faces, and 
die like gentlemen. Old Indian soldiers dying grimly as they 
had lived ; and lads, fresh from the plough last year, listed at the 
market-cross some unlucky Saturday, sitting up staring before 
them with a look of terror and wonder ; sadder sight than either. 
But everywhere all the day, where the shot screamed loudest, 
where the shell fell thickest, with his shako gone, with his am- 
brosial curls tangled with blood, with his splendid gaudy fripperies 
soiled with dust and sweat, was Hornby, the dandy, the fop, the 
dicer; doing the work often, carrying out tlie wounded in his 
arms, encouraging the dying, cheering on the living. 

" I knew there was some stuff in him," said Charles, as he 
followed him into the Crown battery ; just at that time the worst 
place of all, for The Twelve Apostles had begun dropping red-hot 
shot into it, and exploded some ammunition, and killed some men. 
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And they had met a naval officer, kaown to Hornby, wounded, 
staggering lo the rear, who said " that bis brother was knocked 
over, and that they wsmted to make out that he was dead, but he 
had only fainted." So they went back with him. The officer's 
brother was dead enough, poor fellow ; but as Cliarlea and 
Hornby bent suddenly over him lo look at him their feces actually 
touched. 

Hornby did not reeogaize him. He was in a state of excite- 
ment, and was thinking of no one less than Charles, and Charles's 
moustaches had altered him, as I said before. If their eyes had 
met, I believe Hornby would have known him ; but it was not to 
he till the 25th, and this was only the 17th. If Homby could 
only have known him, if they could only have had ten minutes' 
talk together, Charles would have known al! that we know about 
the previous marriage of his grandfather: and, if that conversa- 
tion had taken place, he would have known more than any of 
them, for Hornby knew something which he thought of no 
importance, which was very important indeed. He knew where 
Ellen was. 

But Charles turned his face away, and the recognition did not 
take place. Poor Charles said afterwards, that it was all a piece 
of luck, — that "the stars in their courses fought agmnst Sisera." 
It is not the case. He turned away hia eyes, and avoided the 
recognition. What he meant is this ; — 

As Hornby's fece was touching hia, and they were both bend- 
ing over the dead man, whom they could hardly beheve to be 
dead, the men behind them fired off the great Lancaster in the 
next one-gun battery. "Crack I" and they heard the shell go 
piff, piff, piff, pifF, and ati'ike something. And then one man close 
to them cried out, " God Almighty ! " and another cried " Christ ! " 
as sailors will at such awful limes ; and they both leapt to their 
feet. Above the smoke there hung, a hundred of feet in the air, a 
something like a vast black pine-tree ; and, before they had time 
to reaUze what had happened, there was a horrible roar, and a con- 
cussion which made them stagger on their legs. A shell from 
the Lancaster had blown up the great redoubt in front of the 
Eedan wall, and every Russian gun ceased flriag. And above 
the sound of the Allied guns rose the cheering of our own men, 
sounding amidst the awful bass, hke the shrill treble of school- 
children at play. 

Charles said afterwards that this glorious accident prevented 
their recognition. It is not true. He prevented it himself, and 
took the consequences. But Hornby recognized him on the 
twenty-fifth iu this wise : — 

The first fhmg in the morning, they saw, on the hills lo the 
right, Russian skirmishers creeping about towards them, appar- 
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ently without an object. They had breakfasi, and t«)k no notice 
of them till about eight o'clock, wlieu a great body of cavalry 
came slowly, regiment by regiment, from behind a biil near the 
Turks ; tlien gleaming batteries of artillery; and, lastly, an end- 
less column of gray infantry, which began to wheel into line. 
And when Charles had seen some five or six gray battahons come 
swinging out, the word was given to mount, and he saw no more, 
but contemplated the tails of horses ; and at the same moment 
(ho guns began an irregular £re on (heir right. 

Almost immediately the word was given to advance, which they 
did slowly. Charles could see Hornby just before him, ia his 
old place, for they were in column. Tiiey crossed the plain, and 
went up the crest of (he bill, hailing on the high road. Here 
they sat for some time, and the more fortunate could see the 
battle raging below to the right. The English seemed getting 
rather the worst of it. 

They sat there about an hour and a half; and all in a moment^ 
before aay one seemed to expect it, some guns opened on them 
from the right, so close that it made their right eara tingle. A. 
horse from the squadron in front of Charles bolted from the ranks, 
and nearly knocked down Hornby. The horse had need to bolt, 
for he carried a dead man, who, in the last Bi>asm, had pulled him 
on his haunches, and struck his spurs deep into his sides. 

Ciiaries began to guess that they were "in for it" at last. He 
bad no idea, of course, wheiher it was a great battle or a little 
one ; but he naw that (he 140th had work before them. I, of 
course, have only to speak of what Charles saw with his own 
eyes, and what therefore bears upon the story I am teUmg yon. 
Tiiat was the only man he saw killed at that time, though the 
whole brigade suffered ralher beavUy by the Knssian cannonade 
at that spot. 

Very shortly after this they were told to form line. Of course, 
when this manosuvre was accomplished, Charles had lost sight of 
Hornby. He was sorry for this. He would have liked to know 
where he was, to help him, if possible, should anything happen 
(o him i but there was not much time to think of it, for, directly 
after, they moved forward at a canter. In the front line were 
the 11th Hussars and the 13th Light Dragoons, and in the second 
were the 140th Hussare,* the 8th Hussars, and the 4th Dragoons. 
Charles could see thus much, now they were in line. 

They went down hill, straight towards the guns, and almost at 
once the shot from them began to tell. The men of the 11th and 
13th began to fall t«rribly fast. The men in the second Sine, in 
which Charles was, were falling nearly as fast, but this he could 

» If one has to raise an imaginary regiraont, one must put it in an Imaginary 
place. The 17th Drafioonfl moat tiy toTorgive me. 
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not remaik He miased the man next him on the right, one of 
his favonte comrades but it did n)t strike him that the poor 
fellow w\s Lut in two by a Hhot lie kept on wishing that he 
could spe Hornby He judged that tlie aSiur was getting serious. 
He httle knew what was to cume 

He had his wish of seeing Hoinhy for they were riding up 
hill into ■% nariorting valley, and it na.= impossible to keep line. 
They formed into column agam though men and horses were 
rolling over and over at every stiide, and there was Hornby be- 
fore him, sidling along as gallant and gay as ever. A tine beacon 
to lead a man to a glorious death. 

And, almost the next moment, the batteries right and left 
opened oa them. Those who were there engaged can give ns 
very little idea of what followed in the nest quarter of an hour. 
They were soon among guns, — the very guna that had annoyed 
them from the first; and infantry beyond opened fire on them. 
There seems to have been a degree of confusion at this point. 
Charles, and two or three others known to him, were hunting 
Bome Russian artillerymen round their guns, for a minute or so. 
Hornby was among them. He saw also at this time his little 
friend the cornet, on foot, and rode to his assistance. He caught 
a riderless horse, and the cornet mounted. Then the word was 
given to get back again ; I know not how ; I have nothing to do 
wilh it. But, as they turned their faces to get out of this horri- 
ble hell, poor Charles gave a short, sharp aci-eam, and bent down 
in his saddle over his horse's neck. 

It was nothing. It was only as if one were to have twenty 
teeth pulled out at once. The paiu was over in an instant. 
What a fool he was to cry out ! The pain was gone agam, and 
they were still under fire, and Homhy was before him. 

How long? How many minutes, how many hours? His left 
arm was nearly dead, but he could hold his reins in a way, and 
rode hard after Hornby, from some wild instinct The pain had 
stopped, but was coming on agmn as if ten thousand red-hot devils 
were pulling at his fiesh, and twenty thousand were arriving each 
moment to help them. 

His own Iriends were beside him again, and there was a rally 
and a charge. At what ? he thought for an instant. At guns ? 
No. At men this time, Russian hussars, — right valiant fellows, 
too. He saw Hornby in the thick of tlie mMee, with his sword 
flickering about his head like hghtning. He could do but little 
himself; he rode at a Russian and unhorsed him ; he remembers 
seeing the man go down, though whether he struck at him, or 
whether he went down by the mere superior weight of his horse, 
he cannot say. This I can say, though, that whatever he did, he 
did his duty as a valiant gentleman ; I will go bail for that much. 
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They beat them back, and then turned. Then they turned 
again and beat tiiem back once more. And then they turned and 
rode. For it was time. Charles lost aight of Hornby till the 
last, when some one caught his rein and turned his horse, and 
then he saw that they were getting into order again, Mid that 
Hornby was before him, reeling in his saddle. 

As the noise of the battle grew fainter behind them, he looked 
round to see who was riding beside him, and holding him by the 
right arm. It was the little cornet. Charles wondered why he 
did "so. " Tou 're hard hit, Simpson," said the cornet. " Never 
mind. Keep your saddle a little longer. We shall be all right 
directly," 

His faculties were perfectly acute, and, having thanked the 
comet, he looked down and noticed that he was riding between 
him and a trooper, tliat his left arm was hanging numbed by hia 
side, and tliat tie trooper was guiding his horse. He saw that 
they had saved him, and even in hia deadly agony he was so far 
bis own old courteous self, that he turned right and left to them 
and thanked them for what they had done for him. 

But he had kept hia eyes fixed on Hornby, for he saw that he 
was desperately hit, and he wanted to say one or two words to 
him before either of them died. Soon they were among English 
faces, and English cheers rang out in welcome to their return, 
but it was nothing to him ; he kept his eye, which was growing 
dim, on Hornby, and, when he saw him tall off hia saddle into 
the arms of a trooper, he dismounted too and staggered towards 

The world seemed to go round and round, and he felt about 
liim hke a bhnd man. But he found Hornby somehow, A doc- 
tor, all scarlet and gold, was bending over him, and Charles knelt 
down on the other side, and looked into the dying man's face. 

" Bo you know me, lieutenant ? " he said, speaking thick like a 
drunken man, but determined to hold out ; " you know your old 
servant, don't you ? " 

Hornby smiled as he recognised him, and said, " Eavenshoe." 
But then his face grew anxious, and he said, " Why did you hide 
yourself from me ? You have ruined everything," 

He could get no further for a minute, and then he said, — 

" Take this from round my neck and carry it to her. Tell her 
that you saw me die, and that I was true to our compact. , Tell 
her that my share of our purification was complete, for I followed 
duty to death, as I promised her. She has a long life of weary 
penance before her to fulfil our bargtun. Say I should wish her 
to be happy, only that I know she cannot be. And also say that 
I see now, that there is something better and more desirable than 
what we call happiness. I doa't know what it is, but I suspect it 
is what we call dutj'." 
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Here the doctor said, " They are at it again, and I ranst go 
with them. I can do no good here for the poor, dear fellow. 
Take what he tells you off his neck, in my presence, and let me 
go." 

The doctor did it himself. When the great heavy gold stock was 
unbuttoned, Hornby seemed to breathe more freely. The doctor 
found round his neck a gold chain, fi-om which hung a photograph 
of Ellen and a black cross. He gave them to Charles, and de- 
parted. 

Once more Charles spoke to Hornby. He said, " Where shall 
I find her ? " 

Hornby said, "Why, at Hackney, to be sure; did you not 
know she was there ? " And afterwards, at the very last, 
" Kavenshoe, I should have loved you ; you are like her, my hoy. 
Don't forgef." 

But Charles never heard that. They found Hornby dead and 
cold, with his head on Charles's lap, and Charles looked so like 
him that they said, " This man is dead, too ; let us bury him." 
But a skilful doctor there present said, " This man is not dead, 
and will not die ;" and he was right. 

0, but the sabres bit deep that autumn afternoon I There 
were women in Minsk, in Moglef, in Tchemigof, in Jitcreir, in 
Polimva, whose husbands were Hussars — and women In Tagan- 
rog, in Tcherkask, in Sanepta, which lies under the pleasant slate 
mounlains, whose husbands and sons were Cossacks — who were 
made widows that day. For that day's work there was weeping 
in the reed-thatched ho:vels of the Don, and in the mud-built 
shanties ofthe Dnieper. For the 17th Lancers, the Scots Greys, 
the 1st Royals, and the 6th Enniskillens — " these teirible beef- 
fed islanders " (to nse the words of the Northern Bee) — were 
upon them ; and Volhynia and Hampshire, Renfrewshire and 
Grodno, Podolia and Fermanagh, were mixed together in one 



Still, they say, the Princess Pelrovitch, on certain days, leaves 
her carriage, and walks a mile through the snow barefoot, into 
Alesandroski, in memory of her light-haired handsome young 
son, whom Hornby slew at Balaclava, And I myself know the 
place where Lady Allerton makes her pilgrimage for those two 
merry boys of hers who lie out on the Crimean hiU. Alas! not 
side by side. Up and down in all weathers, along a certain gravel 
walk, where the chalk brook, having flooded the park with its 
dammed-up waters, comes foaming and spouting over a cascade, 
and hurries past between the smooth-mown lawns of the pleas- 
ance. In the very place where she stood when the second letter 
came. And there, they say, she will walk at times, until her 
beauty and her strength are gone, and her limbs refuse to cany 
her. 
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Karlin KarlinofF was herding strange-looking goata oh the 
Suratow hill-side, which looks towards the melancholy Volga on. 
one side, and the reedy Ural oa the other, when the Pulk came 
back, and her son was not with &em. Eliza Jones had got on 
her husband's smock frock, and was a-setting of beans, when the 
rector's wife came elriiggling over the heavy lands and water- 
furrows, and broke the news gently, and with many teai's. Kar- 
lin KarUnoff drove her goats into the mud-walled yard that night ; 
though the bittern in the melancholy fen may have been startled 
from his reeds by a cry more wild and doleful than his owa ; and 
Eliza Jones went on setting her beans, though they were watered 
with her tears. 

What a strange wild business it was ! The extreme east of 
Europe agwnst the extreme west. Men without a word, an idea, 
a hahit, or a hope in common, thrown suddenly together, to fight 
and slay ; and then to part, having learnt to respect one another 
better in one year of war than ever they had in a hundred yeai-s 
of peace. Since that year we have understood Eyiau and Boro- 
dino, which battles were a puzzle to some of us before that time. 
The French did better than we, which was provoking, because 
the curs began to bark, — Spanish curs, for instance ; American 
curs ; the lower sort of French cur ; and the Irish curs, who have 
the stnuige habit of barking the louder the more they are laughed 
at, and who, now, being represented by about two hundred men 
among six miUion, have rather a hard tim.e of it They harked 
louder, of course, at the Indian mutiny. But they have aU got 
their tails between their legs now, and are hkely to keep them 
there. We have had our lesson. We have leamt that what our 
fethei's told us was true, — that we are the most powerful nation 
on the face of the earth. 

This, you will see, bears all upon the story I am telling you. 
Well, in a sort of way. Though I do not exactly see how. I 
could find a reason, if you gave me time. If you gave me time, I 
could find a reason for anythbg. However, lie result is this, that 
our poor Charles had heen struck by a hall in the hone of his arm, 
and that the spUnters were driven into the flesh, though the arm 
was not broken. It was a nasty business, said the doctors. All 
sorts of things might happen to him. Only one thing was certain, 
and that was that Charles Eavenshoe's career in the army was 
over forever. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

ARCHER'S PROPOSAL. 



Sis weeks had passed since the date of Captain Archer's letter 
before he presented liimself in peMon at Casterton. They were 
weary weeks enough to Mary, Lord Saltire, aad Lady Ascot. 
Ivady Ascot was staying on at Castertoa, aa if permanently, at 
the earnest request of Lord and Lady Hainault ; and she stayed 
on the more willingly that she and Mary might mingle their tears 
about Charles Eavenshoe, whom they were never to see again, 
The " previous marriage affair " had apparently fallen through 
utterly. All the advertisements, were they worded never so 
frantically, failed to raise to the surface the particular parish- 
clerk required ; and Lady Ascot, after having propounded a 
grand sdteme for pereonally inspecting every register in the 
Unifed Kingdom, which was pooh-poohed by Lord Saltire, now 
gave up the matter as a bad job ; and Lord Saltire himself began 
to be puzzled and nneasy, and once more to wonder whether or 
no Maria was not mistaken after all. Mackworth was still very 
ill, though slowly recovering. The younger Tiernay, who was 
nursing him, reported that his head seemed entirely gone, although 
he began to eat voraciously, and, if encouraged, would take ex- 
ercise. He would now walk far and fast, in silence, with the 
kind priest toiling after him. But his wilful feet always led him 
to ihe same spot. "Whether they rambled in the park, whether 
they climbed the granite tors of the moor, or whether they fol- 
lowed the stream up through the woods, they always ended their 
walk at the same place, — at the pool among the tumbled boulders, 
under the dark western headland, where Cuthbcrt's body had been 
found. And here tbe priest would sit looking seaward, as if his 
life and his intellect had come to a full stop here, and he was 
waiting patiently till a gleam of light should come from beyond, 

William was at Eavenshoe, in iull possession of the property. 
He had been born a gamekeeper's son, and brought up as a groom. 
He had now 10,000/. a year ; and was going to marry the fish- 
erman's daughter, his own true love ; as beautiful, aa sweets 
tempered a girl as any in the three kingdoms. It was one of 
the most extraordinary rises in life that had ever taken place. 
Toulh, health, and wealth, — they must produce happiness. Why 
no, not exactly in his case. He believed Charles was dead, and 
ho knew, if that was the case, that the property was his ; but he 
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was not happy. He could not help thinking about Charles. He 
knew he was dead and buried, of course ; but still he could not 
help ■wishing that he would come back, and that things might be 
again as they had been before. It is not very easy to analyze 
the processes of the mind of a man brought up as William was. 
Let us suppose that, having beea taught to love and admire 
Charles above ail earthly persons, his mind was not strong enough 
to disabuse himself of the illusion. I suppose that your Afirican 
gets fond of his fetish. I take it that, if you stole his miserable 
old wooden idol in the night, though it might be badly carved, 
and split all up the back by the sim, and put in its place an Old 
Chelsea shepherdess, he would lament his graven image, and 
probably break the fifty guineas' worth of China with his club. 
I know this, however, that William would have given up his ten 
thousand a year, and have trasted to his brother's generosity, if 
he could have seen him back again. In barbarous, oul>of-the-way 
places, like the west of Devonshire, the feudal feeling between 
foster-brothers is stiU absurdly strong. It is very ridiculous, of 
course. Nothing can he more ridiculous or unnecessary thao 
the hghtning coming down the dining-room chimney and sending 
the fire-irons flying about the cat's eara But there it is, and you 
must make the beat of it. 

We are now posted up well enough in the six weeks which 
preceded the arrival of the mysterious Archer. He deferred his 
arrival till liis honeymoon was completed. His mysterious letter 
to Mary partly alluded to his approaching marriage with Jane 
Blookstrop, — daughter of Lieutenant Biockatrop of tlie coast- 
guard, and niece of Retir-Admii-al Blockstvop, who, as Captain 
Biocksti'op, liad the Tartar on the Australian station, — and partly 
to something else. We shall see what directly. For, when 
Mary came down to see him in the drawing-room, there was with 
him, besides his wife, whom he introduced at once, a very tall 
and handsome young man, whom he presented to her as her 
cousin, George Corby. 

Did Charles turn in his pallet at Scutari ? Did he turn over 
and stare at the man in the next bed, who lay so deadly still, and 
who was gone when he woke on the weary morrow ? 

There was no mystery about George Corby's appearance. 
When Mary's father, Captain Corby, had gone to India, his 
younger brother, George's father, had gone to Australia. This 
younger brother was a somewhat peevish, selfish man, and was 
not on the best of terms with Captain Corby. He heard, of 
coui-ae, of the wreck of the Warren Hastings, and the loss of bis 
brother. He also informed himself that his niece was saved, and 
was the protected favorite of the Ravenshoes. He had then said 
to himself, " I am needy. I have a rising family. She is better 
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off than I can make- her. Let her stay there." And so let her 
stay there, keeping himself, howevev, to do him justice, pretty 
well informed of her positioD. He had made the acquaintance of 
Captain Archer, at Slelbourne, ou his &st voyage to that port, in 
the end of 1852 ; laid the whole matter hefore hun, and begged 
him not to break it to her at present. Captain Archer had 
readily promised to say nothing, for he saw JLiry the lady of a 
great house, with every prospect, as he thought, of marrying the 
heir. But when he saw Mary, after the break-up, in Grosvenor 
Square, a nursery governess, he felt that he ought to speak, and 
set sail fi-om the port of London with a full determination of giv- 
ing a piece of his mind to her uncle, should he hesitate to ac- 
knowledge her. He had no need to say much. Mr. Corby, 
though a selfish, was not an unkind man, by any means. And, 
besides, he was now very wealthy, and perfectly able to provide 
for hia niece. So, when Archer bad finished his story, he merely 
said, " I suppose I had better send over George to see if he will 
fall in love with her. That will be the best thing, I take it. She 
must not be a governess to those swells. They might slight or 
insult her. Take Geoi'ge over for me, wOl you, my dear soul, 
and see how it is likely to go. At all events, bring her back to 
me. Possibly I may not have done my duty by her." 

Geoi^e was caOed in from the rocking-chair in the verandah 
to receive instructions. He was, so his father fold him, to go to 
Europe with Captain Archer, and, as Captain Archer was going 
to get married and miss a voyage, he might stay till he came 
badk. First and foremost, he was to avml himself of his letters 
of introduction, and get into the good society that hia father was 
able to command for him. Under this head of instruction he was 
to dance as much as possible, and to ride to the fox-hounds, tak- 
ing care not to get too near to the hounds, or to rush at his fences 
like a madman, as all AuslraUans did. Secondly, he was, if pos- 
sible, to fall in love with his cousId, Mary Corby, many her, 
bring her back, and reside pro tern, at Toorahooralyballycoomefoo- 
zleah, which station should be swept and ganiished for his recep- 
tion, until the new house at the Juggerugabugjug crossing-place 
was finished. Thirdly, he might run across to the Saxony ram 
sales, and, if he saw anything reasonable, buy, but be careful of 
pink ears, for they would n't stand the Grampian frosts. Fourthly, 
he was not to smoke witliout changing his coat, or to eat the sugar 
■when any one was looking. Fifthly, he was to look out for a 
Btud horse, and might go as far as five hundred. Such a horse 
as Allow Me, Ask Mamma, or Pam's Mixture would do.* And 

• These rHraes actunlly occur, side by aide, in my newspaper (TK& Field) to 
wtich I referrert for three namett. Thev are in training by Henry HiUl, nt Hum- 
blctnn, in YorkshL-c. Suiely men uould flud better imrnes for tneir horses tliaii 
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SO OD, like the directions of the Aulic Council to the Archduke. 
He WR9 not to go expressly to Durham ; but if he found himself 
in that part of the world, he might get a fihort-homed bull. He 
need not go to Scotland unless he liked ; but, if he did, he might 
buy a couple of collies, &c, &c. 

George attended the ram sales in Saxony, aud just ran on to 
Vienna, thinking, with the philosophy of an Australian, tliat, if 
he did fall in love with his cousin, he might not care to travel far 
from her, and that therefore she might " keep." However, he 
came at last, when Archer had finished his honeymoon ; and 
there he was in the drawing-room at Casterton. 

Mary was not very much surprised when it was all put before 
her. She had said lo Charles, in old times, " I know I have rela- 
tions somewhere ; when I am rich they will acknowledge me " ; 
and, just for one instant, the suspicion crossed her mind that her 
relations might have heard of the fortune Lord Saltire had left 
her. It was unjust and impossible, and in an instant she felt it 
to be so. Possibly the consciousness of her iiijuatice made her 
reception of her cousin somewhat warmer. 

He was certainly veiy handsome and very charming. He had 
been brought up by his father the most punctilious dandy in the 
southern hemisphere, and thrown from a hoy among the best 
society in the colony ; so he was quite able to make himself at 
home everywhere. If there was a fault in his manner, it was 
that there was just a shade too much lazy ease in the presence 
of ladies. One has seen that lately, however, in other young 
gentlemen, not educated in the bush, to a greater extent ; so we 
must not be hai-d upon him. When Lady Hainault and Lady 
Ascot heard that a cousin of Mary's had just turned up from the 
wilds of Australia, they looked at one another in astonishment, 
and agreed that he must be a wild man. But, when they had 
gone down and sat on him, as a committee of two, for an hour, 
they, both pronounced him charming. And so he was. 

Lord Hainault, on receiving this report, could do no less than 
ask him to stay a day or two. And so his lu^age was sent for 
to Twyford, and the good Archer left leaving him in possession. 

I/ord Saltire had been travelling round to all his estates. He 
had taken it info his head, about a month before this, that it was 
time that he should get into one of his great houses, and die there. 
He fold Lady Ascot so, and advised her to come with him ; but 
ahe sdll held on by Lord Chavlea Herries's children and Mary, 
and said she would waif. So he had gone away, with no one but 

Euch aanselesa ones ns tlieae. I would that was all one had W complain of. I 
hope the nohle old aprt is not on its last leas. But one trembles to think what 
Till! become of it, when the eomparativelj few high-minded men who aca keep- 
ing things straight are gone. 
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his confidential servant. He liaii gone to Cottingdean first, which 
stands on tlie bank of the Wannet, at the foot of the North 
Hampshire mountains. 

Well, Cottingdean did seem at first sight a noble lair for an 
old lion to crawl away to, and die in. There was a great mile- 
long elm avenue, carried, utterly regardless of economy, over the 
flat valley, across the innumerable branches of the river ; and at 
the last the trees ran up over the first great heave of the chalk 
hill : and above the topmost boughs of those which stood in the 
valley, above the highest spire of the tallest poplar in tho water- 
meadow, the old gray house hung aloft, a long irregular facade 
of stone. Behind were dark woods, and above all a pearl-green 
line of down. 

But Cottingdean would n't do. His Lordship's man Simpson 
knew it would n't do from the first. There were draughts in 
Cottingdean, and doors that slammed in the night, and the armor 
in the great gallery used suddenly to go " clank" at all hours, in 
a lei-rible-way. And the lady ancestress of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who carried her head in a plate before her, used to stump 
ui)-stairs and down-stairs, from twelve o'clock to one, when she was 
punctually relieved from duty by the wicked old ancestor of the 
sixteenth century, who opened the cellar-door and came rattling 
his sword against the banisters up all the staircase, till he got to 
the northeast tower, into which he went and slammed the door ; 
and, when he had ti'ansacted his business, came clanking down 
again : when he in tura was relieved by an of itoKXoi of ghosts, 
who walked till cockcrow, Simpson could n't stand it. No more 
could Lord Saltire, though possibly for different reasons than 
Simpson's. 

The first night at Cottingdean Lord Saltire had his writing- 
desk unpacked, and took therefrom a rusty key. He said to 
Simpson, " You know where I am going. If I am not back in 
half an hour, come after me." Simpson knew where ho -was 
going. Lord Barkham had been staying here at Cottingdean 
just before he went up to town, and was killed in that unhappy 
duel. The old servants remembered that, when Lord Barkham 
went away that morning, he had taken the key of his room with 
him, and had said, in his merry way, that no one was to go in 
there till he came back the nest wedk,for he had left all his love- 
letters about. Lord Saltire had got the key, and was going to 
open the room the first time for forty years. 

What did the poor old man find there ? Probably nothing 
more than poor Barkham had said, — some love-letters lying 
about. When the room was opened afterwards, by the new 
master of Cottingdean, we found only a boy's room, with fishing- 
rods and guns lying about. In one corner were a pair of muddy 
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top-boots kicked off In a hurry, and an old groom remembered 
that Lord Barkhara had been riding out the very morning he 
started for London. But, amidst the dust of forty yeare, we could 
plainly trace Ihat some one had, comparatively recently, moved a 
ch^r up to the flre-place: and on the cold hearth there was 
a heap of the ashes of burnt paper. 

Lord Saltire came back to Simpson just as his half hour waa 
over, and told him in confidence that the room he had leen in 
waa devilish draughty, and that he had caught told in his ear 
Cottingdeaa would not do after this. They departed next mom 
ing. They must try Marksworth. 

Markswovth, Lord Saltire's north-country place is in Cumber 
laud. If you are on the top of the coach, going northward 
between Hiltonsbridge and Copley Beck, you ein see it all tht, 
way for three miles or more, over the stone walls The raoun 
tains are on jour left ; to the right are endless unbroken level 
woodlanda ; and, lising out of them, two miles ofi la a g eat mass 
of gray building, from the centre of which rises a sq lare Norman 
keep, ninety feet high, a beacon for miles evun in that moun 
tainous country. The Hilton and Copley Beck jom in the park 
which is twelve miles in circumference, and nearly all thick 
woodland. Beyond the great tower, between it -md the further 
mountains, you cat«h a gleam of water. This is Marks,mere in 
which there are charr. 

The dranghts at Marksworth were colder and keener than the 
draughts at Cottingdean. Lord Saltire always hated the pHce 
for the truth is this, that, although Marfcitworth looked as if it liad 
stood for eight hundred years, every stone in it had been set up 
by his father, when he. Lord Saltire, waa quite a big boy. It 
waa beautifully done; it was splendidly and solidly built, — 
probably the best-executed humbug in England ; but it was not 
comfortable to live in, A nobleman of the nineteenth century, 
stricken in years, finds it difficult to accommodate himself in a 
house the windows of which are calculated to resist arrows. At 
the time of the Eglinton tournament, Lord Saltire challenged 
the whole Tory world in arms, to attack Marksworth in the ante- 
gunpowder style of warfare, his lordship to provide eatables and 
liquor to besiegers and besieged ; probably hoping that he might, 
get it burnt down over his head, and have a decent excuse for 
rebuilding it in a more sensible style. The challenge was not 
accepted. " The trouble," said certain Tory noblemen, " of get- 
ting up the old tactics correctly would be very great ; and the 
expense of having the old engines of war constructed would be 
enormous. Besides, it might come on to rain again, and spoil the 
whole affeir." 

Marksworth would n't do. And then Simpson suggested his 
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lordahip's town-house in Curzon Street, and Lord Saltore said, 
" Hey ? " and Simpson repeated his suggestion, and Lord Saltiro 
said, " Ha I " As Charles's luck would have it, he hked the 
suggestion, and turned south, coming to Casterton on hia way to 
London. He arrived at Casterton a few days after George Corby. 
"When he alighted at the door. Lord Hainault ran down the step9 
to greet him, for this pair were very fond of one another. Lord 
Hainault, who was accused by some people of " priggishness," 
■was certainly not priggish before Lord Saltire. He was genial 
and hearty. There was a slight crust on Lord Hainault Be- 
cause he had held hia own among the clever commonera at the 
nniversily, he fancied himself a little cleverer than be was. He, 
in his heart, thought more of his second than Marston did of his 
double first, and possibly showed it among hia equals. But before 
an acknowledged superior, hke Lord Saltire, this never showed. 
When Lord Saltire talked wisely and shrewdly, (and who could 
do so better than he ?) he listened ; when Lord Saltire was cross, 
ho laughed. On this occasion Lord Saltire was cross. He 
never was cross to any one but Lady Ascot, Lord Hainauil, and 
Marston, He knew they liked it. 

" Good Ged, Hainault ! " ho began ; " don't stand grinning 
there, and looking so abominably healthy and happy, or I will 
drive away again, and go on to London. Nothing can be in 
wolBc taste than to look like that at a man whom you see is tired 
and cold and peevish. Ton have been out shooting, too. Don't 
deny it ; you smell of gunpowder." 

" Did you never shoot ? " said Lord Hainault, laughing. 

"I shot as long as I could walk, aad therefore I have a right 
to nourish envy and all uncharitablenesa against those who can 
still do so. I wish you would be cross, Hainault. It is wretched 
manners not to be cross when you see a man is trying to put you 
out of temper," 

"And how are you, my dear lad?" continued Lord Saltire, 
when he had got hold of his arm, "How is Lady Ascot? and 
whom have you got here ? " 

" We are all very well," said Lord Hainault ; " and we have 
got nobody." 

" Well done," said Lord Saltire. " I thought I should have 
found the house smelling like a poulterer's shop on Guy Fawkes's 
day, in consequence of your having got together all the haw- 
bucks in the country for pheasanl>-shooting. 1 'II go up-stairs, my 
dear boy, and change, and then come down to the library Are." 

And so he did. There was no one there, and he sank into a 
comfortable chair with a contented "humph!" in front of the 
fire, beside a big round table. He had read the paper in the 
train ; so he looked for a book. There was a book on the table 
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beside him, — Euskin'a " McMieni Faintera," which had pictures 
in it; so he took out his great gold glasses, and began turning it 

A man's card fell from it. He picked it up and read it. "Mr. 
Charles Eavenshoe," Poor Charles I That spring, you remem- 
ber, he had come over to see Adelaide, and, while waituig to see 
old Lady Hainault, had held his card in his hand. It had got 
into the book. Lord Saltire put the book away, put up his 
glasses, and walked to the window. 

And Charles lay in his bed at Scutari, and watched tie flies 
upon the wall. 

"I '11 send up for liltle Mary," said Lord Saltire. "I want to 
see the little bii'd. Poor Charles ! " 

He looked out over the landscape. It was duU and foggy. He 
wandered into the consenratory, and idly looked out of tbe glass 
door at the end. Then, as he looked, he swd, suddenly, " Gad- 
zooks ! " and then, still move briskly, " The deuce ! " 

There was a splendid show of chi-ysanthemums in the flower- 
garden, but they were not what his lordship exclaimed at. In 
the middle of the walk was Maiy Corby, leaning on the arm of 
a yery handsome young man. He was telling some very ani- 
mated story, and she was looking up into his face with sparkling 

"Otheilo and Desdemona! Death and confusion!" said Lord 
Saltire. " Here 's a pretty kettle of fish ! Maria must be mad ! " 

He went back into tlie library. Lord Hainauit was there. 
"Hainault," said he, quietly, "who is that young gentlema'ii 
walking with Mary Corby in the garden ? " 

" 0, her cousin. I have not had time to tell you about it." 
Which he did. 

"And what sort of fellow is he?" said Lord Saltire. "A 
Yahoo, I suppose." 

"Not «t alL He is a capital fellow, — a perfect gentleman. 
There will be a match, I believe, unless you put a stop to it. 
You know best. We will talk it over. It seems to me to offer a 
good many advantages. I tliink it will come oif in time. It is 
best for the poor little thing to forget poor Ravensboe, if she can." 

" Yes, it will be best for her to forget poor Eavenshoe, if she 
can," repeated Lord Saltire. " I wish her to do so. I must 
make the young fellow's acquaintajice. By the by, what time 
does your post go out ? " 

" At five." 

" Have you no morning post ? " 

" Yes, Wc can send to Henley before nine." 

" Then I shall not plague myself with writing my letter now. 
I should like to see tliis young fellow, Hainault." 
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George Corby was introduced. Lord Saltire seemed to take a. 
great fancy to him. He kept near him all the evening, and lis- 
tened with great pleasure to his Australian stories. Geoi^e Cor- 
by was, of course, very much flattered by such attention from 
such a famous man. Possibly he might have preferred to l>e 
near Mary ; but old men, he thought, are exacting, and it is the 
duty of gentlemen to bear with them. So he stayed by him with 
good grace. Alter a time. Lord Saltire seemed to see that he 
had an intelligent listener. And then the others were astonished 
to hear Lord Saitire do what he but seldom did for them, — use 
his utmost powers of conversation ; use an art almost foi^otten, 
that of talking. To this young man, who was clever and well 
educated, and, like most "squatters," perliaps a trifle fond of 
hearing of great people, Lord Saltire opened the storehouse of 
his memory, of a memory extending over seventy years ; and in 
a clear, well modulated voice, gave him his recollection of his 
interviews with great people, — conversations with Sieyes, Tal- 
leyrand, with Madame de StaSl, with Eobespierre, with Egalit4, 
with Alexander, and a dozen others. George was intensely 
eager to hear about Marat. Lord Saltire and his snuff-box had 
not penetrated into the lair of that filthy wolf, but he had heard 
much of him from many friends, and told it well. "When the 
ladies rose to go Ic bed, George Corby was astonished; he had 
forgotten Mary, had never been near her the whole evening, and 
he had made an engagement to drive Lord Saltire the next 
morning up to Wargrave in a pony-chaise, to look at Barrymore 
House, and the place where the theatre stood, and where the 
game of high jinks had been played so bravely fifty years before. 
And, moreover, he and Lord Saltire weie, the day after, to make 
an excursion down the river and see Medmenham, where once 
Jack Wilkes and the devil had held court Mary would not see 
much of him at this rate for a day or two. 

It was a great shame of this veteran to make such a feol of the 
innocent young bushraan. There ought to be fair play in love or 
war. His acquaintance, Talleyrand, could not liavo been more 
crafty. I am. so angry wilh him, that I will give the letter he 
wrote that night in extenso, and show the world what a wieked 
old man he was. When be went to his room, he said to Simp- 
son, " I have got to write a letter before 1 go to bed. I want it 
to go to the post at Henley before nine, I don't want it to lie in 
the letter-box in the hall. I don't want them to see the directioa. 
What an appetite you would have for your breakfast, Simpson, 
if you were to walk to Henley." And Simpson said, " Very 
good, my Lord." And Lord Saltire wrote as follows ; — 

"My dear L4D, — I have been ti-avelling to my places, 
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lookmg for a place to die in. They are all cold and draughty, 
and won't do, I have come back to Casterton. I must stay 
here at present on your account, and I am in mortal fear of 
dying here. Nothing, remember, can be more nnmannerly or 
rude than falling ill and dying in another man's house. I know 
that I should resent such a proceeding myself as a deliberate 
aflroni, and I therefore would not do it for the world. 

"You must come here to me instantly ; do you hear? I am 
keeping the breach for you at all sacrifices. Until you come, I 
am to be trundled about this foggy valley io pony carriages 
through the day, and talk myself hoarse all the evening, all for 
your sake. A cousin of Maiy Corh/s has come from Australia. 
He is very handsome, clever, and gentlemanly, and I am afraid 
she is getting very fond of him. 

" This must not be, my dear boy. Now our dear Cliarles is 
gone, you must, if possible, marry her. It is insufferable that 
we should have another disappointment from an interloper. I 
don't blame you for not having come before. You were quite 
right, but doii't lose a moment now. Leave these boys of yours. 
The dirty htile roguea must get on for a time without you. 
Don't think that I sneer at the noble work that you and your 
uncle are doing, — God Almighty forbid; but you must leave it 
for a time, and come here. 

" Don't argue or procrastinate, but come. I cannot go on 
being driven all over the country in November to keep him out 
of the way. Besides, if you don't come soon, I shall have fin- 
ished all my true stories, and have to do what I have never done 
yet, — to lie. So make haste, my dear boy. 

" Yours afi'ectionately, 

" Saltirb." 

On the second day from this Lord Sallire was driven to Med- 
menham by George Corby, and pi-ophesied to him about it. 
When they neared home. Lord Saltire grew distraught for the 
first time, aud looked eagerly towards the terrace. As they 
drove np, John Marston ran down the steps to meet them. Lord 
Saitire said, " Thank God ! " and walked up to the hall door be- 
tween the two young men. 

" Are you staying in London ? " said George Corby. 

" Yes ; I am living in London,'' said John Marston, " An 
uncle of mine, a Moravian missionary from Australia, is working 
at a large ragged school in the Borough, and I am helping him." 

" You don't surely mean James Smith ? " said Corby, 

" Indeed I do." 

" Tour uncle ? Well, that is very strange. I know him veiy 
well. My father fought his battle for him when he was at vari- 
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ance with the squatters about ... He is one of the best fellows 
in the world. I am delighted to make your acquaintance." 

Lord Saltii'e said to Lord Hainault, when they were alone 
together, " You see what a liberty I have taken, having my pri- 
vate secretary down in this unceremonious way. Do ask him to 

"You know how welcome he is for his own sake. Do you 
think you are right ? " 
" I think so." 

" I am afraid you are a little too late," said Lord Hainauit. 
Alasj poor Clmrles I 



CHAPTER LVI. 



Alas, poor Charles ! "While they all were dividing the spoil 
at home, thinking him dead, where was he ? 

At Scutari. What happened to him before he got there, no 
one knows or ever will know. He does'not remember, and tliere 
is no one else to tell. He was passed from hand to hand, and 
put on board ship. Here fever set in, and he passed from a 
state of stupid agony into a state of delirium. He may have 
lain on the pier in the pom-ing rain, moistening his parched lips 
in the chilling shower ; he may have been jolted from hospital to 
hospital, and kid in draughty passages, till a bed was found for 
him, as others were ; but he happily knew nothing of it. Things 
were bo bad with him now that it did not much matter how he 
was treated. Bead Lord Sidney Osborne's " Scutari and its 
Hospitals," and see how he might have been, and probably was. 
It is no part of our duty to dig up and exhibit all that miserable 
mismanagement. I think we have learnt our lesson. I think I 
will go bail it don't happen again. Before Charles knew where 
he was, there was a great change for the better. The hospital 
nurses arrived early in November. 

He thinks that there were faint gleams of consciousness in his 
delirium. In the iirst, he says he was lying on hia back, and 
above him were the masts and spars of a ship, and a sailor-boy 
was sitting out on a yard in the clear blue, mending a ropo or 
doing something. It may have been a dream or not. Afterwards 
there were periods, distinctly remembered, when he seemed con- 
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Bcioua — conscious of pain ind space ind time — f o a certain ex 
tent. At these times lie bc^ai to under^t^nl in a way that he 
was dead,' and in hell The dehr urn was bettei tti th 5 it 
ordinary times, in spite of ita 1 ea Uoi g mi-oDgru t es It was i ot 
so unbearable, save at times when theie came the feelmg too 
horrible for human braia to be^r ot being mill ona and mill ons of 
miles, or of centuries, awai with co real lai,k at s ich timeg 
there wag nothing to be done but to leap out of bed and cry 
aloud for help in. God's name 

Then there came a time when he began at intervil'i to see t 
great vaulted arch overhead and to wonder whether or no it w -is 
the roof of the pit. He began, alter etudymg the matter many 
times, to find that pain had ceased, and that the great vaulted arch 
was real. And he heard low voices once at this time, — blessed 
voices of his fellow-men. He was content to wait. 

At last, his soul and consciousness seemed to return to him in 
a strange way. He seemed to pass out of some ahnoi'mal state 
into a naturaJ one. For he became aware that he was alive ; nay, 
more, that he was asleep, and dreaming a silly, pleasant dream, 
and liiat he could wake himsell^at any time. He awoke, expect- 
ing to awake in his old room at Eavenshoe. But he was not 
there, and looked round him in wonder. 

The arch he remembered was overhead. That was real enough. 
Three people were rouad his bed, — a doctor in undress, a gray- 
haired gentleman who peered into his fa«e, and a lady. 

" God bless me ! " said llie doctor. " We have fetched him 
through. Iiook at his eyes, just look at his eyes. As sane ah eye 
as yours or mine, and the pulse as round as a button." 

" Do you know us, my man ? " said the gentleman. 

It was possible enough that he did not, for he had never set 
eyes on him before. The gentleman meant only, "Are you sane 
enough to know your fellow-creatures when you see one?" 
Charles thought he must be some one he had met in society in 
old times, and ought to recognize. He framed a polite reply, to 
the effect that he hoped he had been well since he met him last^ 
and that, if he found himself in the west, he would not paas Ea- 
venshoe without coming to see him. 

The doctor laughed. " A little abroad, still, I daresay ; I have 
pulled you through. Tou have had a narrow escape." 

Charles was recovered enough to take his hand and thank him 
fervently, and whispered, " Would you tell me one thing-, sir ? 
How did Lady Hainault come here ? " 

" Lady Hainault, my man ? " 

" Yes ; she was standing at the foot of the bed." 

" That is no Lady Hainaulf, my man j that is Miss Nightin- 
gale. Do you ever say your prayers ? " 
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" Say them to-night before you go to sleep, and remember her 
name in them. Possibly they may get to heaven the quicker for 
it. Grood-night," 

Prayers forgotten, eh ? How much of all this misery lay in 
that, I wonder ? How mfich of thia dull, stupid, careless despair, 
— earth a hopeless, sunless wilderness, aud heaven not thought 
of? Bead on. 

But, while you read, remember that poor Charles had had no 
domestic religious education whatever. The vicar had taught 
him hia catechism and " his prayers." After that, Shrewsbury 
and Oxford. Bead on, but don't condemn ; at least not yet. 

That he thanked God with all the earnestness of hia warm 
heart that night, and remembered tliat name the doctor told him, 
you may be sure. But, when th'e prayer was finished, he began to 
think whether or no it was sincere, whether it would not be better 
that he should die, and that it should be all over and done. His 
creed was, that, if he died in the faith of Christ, bearing no ill 
win to any one, having repented of his sins, it would not go ill 
with him. Would it not be better to die now that he could fulfil 
those conditions, and not terapt the horrible black future ? Cer- 

In time he left watching the great arch overhead, and the 
creeping shadows, aud the patch of light on the wall, which 
shaped itself into a faint rhomboid at noon, aud crept on till it 
defined itself into a perfect square at sundown, and then grew 
golden and died out. He began to notice other things. But till 
the last there was one effect of hgiit and shadow which he always 
lay awake to see, — a faint flickering on the walls and roof, which 
came slowly nearer, till a light was in his eyes. We all know 
what tiiat was. It has been described twenty times, I can believe 
that story of the dying man kissing the shadow on the wall. 
When Miss Nightingale and lier lamp are forgotten, it will be 
time to consider whether one would prefer to turn Turk or Mor- 

He began to take nofice that there were men ia the beds be- 
side him. One, aa we know, had been carried out dead ; but 
there was another in his place now. And oue day there was a 
great event ; when Charles woke, both of them were up, sitting at 
the side of then- beds, ghastly shadows, and talking across him. 

The maddest musician never listened to the " vox humana " 
stop at Haarlem with such delight as Charles did to these two 
voices. He lay for a time hearing them make acquaintance, and 
then he tried to sit up and join. He was on his left side, and 
tried to rise. Hia left arm would not support him, and he fell 
back, but they crept (o him and set him up, and sat on his bed. 
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" Eight again, eh, comrade ? " said one. " I thought you was 
gone, my iad. But I heard the doctor say you 'd get through. 
Yoii look bravely. Time was when you used to jump out of bed, 
and cry on God A'mighty. Many a time I've strove to help ye. 
Tiie man in kis bed died while you was like that: a Fusilier 
Guards man. What regiment ? " 

"lam of the 140th," said Charles. "We had a bit of a 
brush with the enemy on the twenty-fifth. I was wounded there. 
It was a pretty little rattle, I think, for a time, but not of very 
much importance, I fancy." 

The man who had first spoken laughed ; the other man, a lad 
who had a round face once, perhaps, but which now was a pale 
death's-head, with two great staring eyes, speaking with a voice 
which Charles knew at once to bo a gentJeman's, said, " Don't 
you know, then, that that chaise of yours is the talk of Europe ? 
That charge will never be forgotten while the world is round. 
Six hundred men against ten battahons. Good God ! And you 
might have died there, and not known it." 

"Ah, is it so?" said Charles. "If some could only know 
it!" 

"That is the worst of it," said the young man. "I have en- 
listed under a false name, and will never go home any more. 
Never more. And she will never know that I did my duty," 

And after a time ho got strong again in a way. A buUel^ it 
appears, had struck the bone of his arm, and driven the splinters 
into the flesh. Fever had come on, and his splendid constitution, 
as yet untried, save by severe training, had pulled him through. 
But his left arm was useless. The doctor looked at it again and 
again, and shook his head. 

The two men who were in the beds on each side of him were 
moved before him. They were only there a fortnight after his 
coming to himself. The oldest of the two went first, and two or 
three days after, the younger. 

The three made all sorts of plans for meeting in England. 
Alaa ! what chance is there for three soldiers to meet agiun, un- 
less by accident? At home it would have taken three years to 
have made these three men such hearty friends as they had be- 
come in a fortnight. Friendships are made in the camp, in the 
bush, or on boai-d ship, at a wonderful rate. And, moreover, they 
last for an indefinil* lime, — forever, I fency, for these reasons ; 
time does not destroy friendship ; time has nothing whatever to 
do with it. I have heard an old man of seventy-eight talking 
of a niaa he had not seen for twelve years, and before that for 
twenty-five, as if they were young men together. Craving for 
liis company, as if once more they were together on the decl; of 
tlie white-sailed yacht, flying before the easterly wind between 
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Hurstcastle and Sconce Point. Mere continual familiarity, ag^n, 
doea not hurt friendship, unless interests clash. Diversity of in- 
terests is the death-biow of friendship. One great sacrifice may 
be made, — two, or even three ; but, after the first, two men are 
not to one another as they were before. Where men are thrown 
intimately together for a short time, and part having only seen the 
best side of one another, or where men see one another frequent- 
ly, and have not very many causes of difierence, friendship will 
flourish forever. In the case of love it is very dift'erent, and for 
this obvious reason, which I will explain in a few pages, if — 

I entered inlo my own recognizances, in an early chaptei' of 
this story, not to preach. I fear they are escheated after this 
short essay on Iriendship, coming, aa it does, exactly in the wrong 
place. I must only throw myself on the court, and purge my- 
self of my contempt by promising amendment. 

Poor Charles afier a time was sent home to Fort Pitt. But 
that migbty left arm, which bad done such noble work when it 
belonged to No. S, in the Oxford University Eighf, was useless, 
and Charles Simpson, trooper in the 140th, was discharged from 
the array, and found himself on Christmas Eve in the street in 
front of the Waterloo Station, with eighteen ahilUngs and nine- 
pence in his pocket, wondering fahndly what the end of it all 
would be, but no more dreaming of begging from those who had 
known him formerly than of leaping off Waterloo Bridge. Per- 
haps not half as much. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

WHAT CHAELES DID WITH HIS LAST EIGHTEEN SHILLINGS. 

Cha-Kles's luck seemed certainly to have deserted him at last. 
And that is rather a serious matter, you see; for, as he had 
never trusted to anything but IucIe, it now follows that he had 
nothing left to trust to, except eighteen shillings and ninepence, 
and his little friend the comet, who had come home invalided, 
and was living with his mother in Hyde Park Gardens. Let us 
hope, i-eader, that you and I may never be reduced to the patron- 
age of a comet of Hussars, and eighteen shillings in cash. 

It was a flue frosty night, and the streets were gay and merry. 
It was a sad Christmas for many thousands ; but the general 
crowd seemed delermined not to think too deeply of these sad 
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accounts which were coming from the Crimea just now. They 
seemed inclined to make Christmas Christmas, in spite of every- 
thing; and perhaps they were right. It is good lor a busy na- 
tion like the English to have two great festivals, and two only, 
the object of which every man who is a Christian can understand, 
and on these occasions (o put in practice, lo the best of one's 
power, the lesson of good-will towards men which our Lord 
taught us. We English cannot stand too many saints' days. We 
decline to stop business for St. Blaize or St. Swithin ; hut we can 
understand Christmas and Easter. The foreign Catholics fiddle 
away so much time on saints' days that they are obliged to 
work like the Israelites in bondage on Sunday to get on at all. 
I have as good a right to prophesy as any other freebom Eng- 
lishman who pays rates and taxes ; and 1 prophesy that, in this 
wonderful resurrection of Ireland, the attendance of the male 
population at Church on week-days will get small by degrees and 
beautifully less. 

One man, Charles Ravenshoe, has got to spend his Christmas 
with eighteen shillings and a crippled left arm. There is half a 
million of money or so, and a sweet little wife, waiting for him if 
lie would only behave hke a rational being; but he will not, and 
must take the consequences. 

He went westward, through a kind of instinct, and he came to 
Belgrave Square, where a certain duke lived. There were lights 
in the windows. The duke was in office, and had been called up 
to town. Charles was glad of this ; not that he had any business 
to transact with the duke, but a letter to dehver to tlie duke's 
coachman. 

This simple circumstance saved him from being much nearer 
actual destitution than I should have liked to see him. The 
coachman's son had been wounded at Balaclava, and was stiH at 
Scutari, and Charles brought a letter from him. He got an Eng- 
lish welcome, I promise you. And, nest morning, going to Hyde 
Park Gardens, he found that his triend the cornet was out of 
town, and would not bo back for a week. At this time the coach- 
man became very useful. He offered him money, house-room, 
employment, everything he could possibly get for him ; and 
Charles heartily and thankfully accepted house-room and board 
for a week. 

At the end of a week he went back to Hyde Park Gardens. 
The cornet was come back. He had to sit in the kitchen while 
his message was taken up-stairs. Ha merely sent np his name, 
said he waa dischai^ed, and asked for an interview. 

The servants found out that he had been at the war in their 
young master's regiment, and they crowded round him full of 
sympathy and kindness. He was telling them how he had iast 
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seen the cornet in the thick of it on the terrible 25tb, when they 
parted right and left, and in dashed the comet himself, who caTtght 
him by both hands. 

" By gad, I 'm so glad to see you. How you are altered with- 
out your moustache ! Look you here, jon fellows and girls, this 
is the man that charged up to my assistance when I wa3 dis- 
mounted among the guns, and kept by me, while I caught another 
horee. What a cropper I went dowu, didn't I? What a ten-i- 
ble brush it wag, eh ? And poor Hornby, too ! It is the talk of 
Europe, you know. You remember old Devna, and tlie gallop- 
ing lizard, eh ? " 

And so on, till they got up-atairs ; and then he turned on him, 
and said, " Now, what are you going to do ? " 
" I have got eighteen shillings." 
" Will your family do nothing for you ? " 
"Did Hornby tell you anything about me, my dear sir?" 
s^d Charles, eagerly. 

" Not a word. I never knew that Hornby and you were ac- 
qumnted till I saw you together -when he was dying." 
" Did you hear what we said to one another ? " 
" Not a word. The reason I spoke about your family is, that 
no one who had seen so much of you as I could doubt tiat you 
were a gentleman ; that is all. I an\ very much afraid I shall 
offend you — " 

" That would not be easy, sir." 

" Well, then, here goes. If you are utterly hai-d up, take ser- 
vice with me. There ! " 

" I will do so with the deepest gratitude," said Charles. " But 
I cannot ride, I fear ; my left arm is gone." 

" Pish ! ride with your right. It 's a bargain. Come up and 
see my mother, I must show you to her, you know, because you 
will have to live here. She is deaf Now you know the reason 
why the major used to talk so loud." 

Charles smiled for an instant. He did remember that circum- 
stance about the comet's respected and gallant father. He fol- 
lowed the coi-net up-stairs, and was shown into the drawing- 
room, where sat a very handsome lady, about fifty years of age, 
knitting. 

She was not only stone deaf, but had a trick of talking aloud, 
like the old lady in " Pickwick," under the impression that she 



with amazing distinctness, looking hard at Charles, " God bless 
me! who has he got now? What a flue, gentlemanly-looking 
fellow ! I wonder why he is dressed so sliabbily." After which 
she arranged her trumpet, and prepared to go into action. 
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" This, mother," bawled the coroet, " is the man who saved me 
in the charge at Balaclava." 

" Do you mean that that is Trooper Simpson ? " said she. 

" Yes, mother." 

" Then may the blessing of God Almighty rest upon your 
head I " ahe said to Charles. " The time will come. Trooper 
Simpson, when you will know the yalue of a mother's gi'atitude ; 
and when that time comes, think of me. But for you, Trooper 
Simpson, I might have been tearing my gray hair iJiia day. 
What are we to do for him, James ? He loolis ill and worn. 
Words are not worth much. What shall we do ? " 

The comet put his mouth to his mother's trumpet, and, in ao 
apologetic bellow, — such as one gets from the skipper of a fruit- 
brig, in the Bay of Biscay, O I when he bears up to know if you 
will he 80 kind as to ohhge him with the longitude, — roared out, — 

" He wants to take service with me. Have you aay objec- 
tion ? " 

" Of course not, you foohsh boy," said she. " I wish wo could 
do more for him than that." And then she continued in a tone 
slightly lowered, hut perfectly audible, evidently under the im- 
])ression that she was thinking lo herself : "He is ugly, hut he 
iias a sweet faiae. 1 feel certain he is a gentleman who has had 
a difference with his family. I wish I could hear his voice. 
God bless liini ! he looks like a valiant soldier. I hope he won't 
get drunk, or make bve to the maids." 

Charles had heard every word of this before he had time to 
bow himself out. 

And so he accepted his new position with dull carelessness. 
Life was getting very worthless. 

He walked across the park to see his friend the coachmsui. 
The frost had given, and there was a dull, dripping thaw. He 
leant a^inat the railings at the end of the Serpentine. There 
was still a great crowd all round the water ; but up the whole 
expanse there were only fijur skaters, for the ice was very dan- 
gerous and rotten, and the people had been warned off. One of 
the skaters came sweeping down to within a hundred yards of 
where he was, — a reckless, headlong skal»r, one who would 
chance drowning to have his will. The lee cracked every mo- 
ment and warned him, but he would not heed, till it broke, and 
down he went; clutching wildly at the pitiless, uptilted slabs 
which clanked about his head, to save himself; and then with a 
wild cry disappeared. The icemen were on the spot in a min- 
ute ; and, when five were past, they had him out, and bore him 
off to the receiving-house. A gentleman, a doctor, apparently, 
who stood by Charles, said to him, " Well, there is a reckless fool 
gone to his account, God forgive him 1 " 
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" They will bring him round, won't thoy ? " SEMd Cliarlea. 

" Ten to one against it," said the doctor. " What right has he 
to calculate on such a thing, either ? Why, moat likely there will 
bo half a dozen houses in mourning for that man to-morrow. 
He is evidently a man of some mark. I caa pity his relations in 
their bereavement, air, hut I have precious little pity for a reck- 
less fool." 

And so Charles began to serve his friend, the comet, in a way, 
— a very poor way, I fear, for he was very weak and ill, and 
eoiild do but little. The deaf lady treated him like a son, Giod 
bless her ; but Charles could not recover the ahock of his fever 
and delirium in the Crimea. He grew very low-spirited and 
despondent by day, and, worst of all, ho began to have sleepless 
nights, — terrible nights. In the rough caleulation he had made 
of being able to live through his degradation, and get used ti> il, 
he had calculated, unwittingly, on perfect health. He had 
]thought that in a few years he should forget the old hfe, and 
become just like one of the grooms he had made his companion's. 
This had now become impossible, for his health and his nerve 
were gone. 

He began to get afraid of his horses ; that was the first symp- 
tom. He tried to fight against the couvicfion, hut it forced itself 
upon him. When ho was on horseback, he found that ho was 
frightened when anything went wrong ; his kneea gave way on 
emergency, and his hand was irresolute. And, what is more, 
be sure of this, that, before he confessed the feet to himself, the 
horses had found it out, and " taken action on it," or else, may 
I ride a donkey, with my face towards the tail, for the rest of my 
life. 

And he began to see another thing. Now, when he was ner- 
vous, in ill health, and whimsical, the company of men among 
whom he was thrown as fellow-servants became nearly uabear- 
able. Little trifling acts of coarseness, unnoticed when he was 
in good health and strong, at the time he was with poor Hornby, 
now disgusted him. Most kind-hearted young fellows, brought 
np as he had been, are apt to be familiar with, and probably pet 
and sjKjil, the mfin whose duty it is to minister to their favorite 
pleasures, be he gamekeeper, or groom, or cricketer, or water- 
man. ^Nothing can be more natural, or, in proper bounds, harm- 
less. Charles had thought that, being used to these men, he 
could live with them and do as they did. For a month or two, 
while in rude, coarse health, he found it waa possible ; for had 
not Lord Welter and he done the same thing for amusement ? 
But now, with shattered nerves, he found it intolerable. I have 
had groat opportunities of seeing gentlemen trying to do this sort 
of thing, — I mean in Australia, — and, as far as my experience 
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goes, it ends In one of two ways. Eitder they give it up aa a 
ba.d job, and assume the position that superior education ^ves 
them, or else they take to drink, and go, not to mince matters, to 
the Devil. 

What Charles did, we shall see. Nobody could he more kind 
and affectionate than the comet and his deaf mother. They 
guessed that he waa "somebody," and that things were wroi^ 
with him ; though, if he had been a chimney-sweep's son, it 
would have made no difference to them, for they were " good 
people." The comet once or twice invited his confidence ; but 
he was (00 young, and Charles had not the energy to tell him 
anything. His mother, too, asked him to tell her if anything 
was wrong in his affairs, and whether she could help him ; and 
possibly he might have been more inclined to confide in her than 
in her son. But who could bellow such a sad tale of misery 
through an ear-trumpet? He held his peace. 

He kept Ellen's picture, which he had taken from Hornby. 
He determined he would not go and seek her. She was safe 
somewhere, in some Catholic asylum. Why should he re-opea 
her grief? 

But life was getting very, very weary business. By day, his 
old favorite pleasure of riding had become a terror, and at night 
he got no rest. Death forty good years away, by all calculation. 
A weary time. 

He thought himself humbled, but he was not. He said to 
himself that he was prevented from going back, because he had 
found out that Mary was in Jove with him, and also because he 
was disgraced through his sister ; and both of these reasons were, 
truly, most powerful wiih him. But, in addition to this, I fear 
there waa a great deal of obstinate pride, which thing is htuder to 
beat out of a man than most things. 

And now, after all this half-moraliaing narrative, an important 
feet or two. The duke was very busy, and stayed in town, and, 
as a consequence, the duke's coachman. Moreover, the duke'a 
coachman's son came home invalided, and stayed with his father ; 
and Charles, with the hearty approval of the cornet, used to walk 
across the park every night to see him, and talk over the cam- 
paign, and then look in at the Servants' Club, of which he waa 
still a member. And the door of the Servants' Club room had 
glass windows to it. And I have noticed that anybody who 
looks through a glass window (under fevorable circumstances) 
can see who is on the other side. I have done it myself more 
than once. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

THE NOKTH SIDE OF GROSVESOK SQUAEE. 

John Ma.rston's first disappointment in life had been his 
refusal by Mary. He was one of those men, brought up in a 
hard school, who get, somehow, tlie opinion that everything which 
happens to a man is his own feult. He used to say tiat every 
man who could play whist could get a second if he chose. I have 
an idea that he is in some sort right. But he nsed io carry this 
sort of thing to a rather absurd extent. He was apt to he hard 
on men who feiled, and to be always the first to say, " If he had 
done this, or left that alone, it would not have been so," and he 
himself, with a calm, clear brsun and perfect health, had succeeded 
in everything he had ever tried at, even up to a double first. At 
one point he was stopped. He had always given hiiiiself aire of 
superiority over Charles, and had given him advice, good as it 
was, in a way which would have ruined his influence with nine 
men out of ten ; and suddenly he was brought up. At the most 
important point in life, he found Charles his superior. Charles 
had won a woman's love without knowing it, or caring for it ; and 
he had tried for it, and failed, 

John Marston was an eminently noble and high-minded man. 
His faults were only those of education, and his fiiults were very 
few. When he found himself rejected, and found out why it was 
so, — when he foTind that he was no rival of Cliarles, and that 
Charles cared naught for poor Mary, — he humbly set his quick 
brain to work to find out in what way Charles, so greatly his 
inferior in intellect, was superior to him in the moat important of 
all things. For he saw that Charles had not only won Mary's 
love, but the love of eveiy one who knew-him ; whereas he, John 
Marston, had but very tew tru nd-. 

And, when he once set to woik at this task, he seemed to 
come rapidly to the conclusion that Charles was superior to him 
in everything except apphcation " And how much application 
should I have had," he concluded, " if I had not been a needy 

So you see that his disappointment cured him of what was 
almost his own vice, — conceit. Everything works together for 
good for those who are really good 

Hitherto, John Marston had led only the life tliat so many 
young Englishmen lead, — a life of study, combined with violent, 
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objectless, physical exertion, as a counterpoise. He had never 
knovpn what eDthusiasm was as yet. There was a vast deal of it 
somewhere about him ; in his elbows, or his toes, or the calves of 
his legs, or somewhei-e, as events prove. If I might liaaard an 
opinion, 1 should say that it was stowed away somewhere in that 
immensely high, but somewhat narrow forehead of his. Before 
he tried love-making, he might have written the calmest and most 
esasperaling article in the Saiurday Seview. But, shortly after 
thai, the tinder got a-fire ; and the man who set it on fire was his 
uDcle Smith, the Moravian missionaiy. 

For this fellow. Smith, had, as we know, come home from Aus- 
tralia with the dying woi-ds of his beautiful wife ringing in his ears : 
" Gro home from here, my love, into the great towns, and see what 
is to be done there." And he had found his nephew, John Mar- 
ston. And, while Marston listened to his strange, wild conversa- 
tion, a light broke in upon him. And what had been to him 
merely words before this, now became glorious, tremendous reali- 
ties. 

And so those two had gone hand in hand down into the dirt and 
the profligacy of Southwark, to do together a work the reward of 
which comes after death. There are thousands of men at such 
work now. We have no more to do with it than to record the 
feet that these two were at it heart and hand. 

John Marston's love for Mary had never waned for one instant. 
When he had found that, or thought he had found that, she loved 
Charles, he had in a quiet, dignified way retired from the contest. 
He had determined that fae would go away and work at ragged 
schools, and so on, and try to forget all about her. He had begun 
to fancy that his love was growing cool, when Lord Sallire's letter 
reached him, and set it all ablaze again. 

This was unendurable, — that a savage, from the southern 
wilds, should step in like this, without notice. He posted off to 



Mavy was very glad to see liim ; but he had proposed to her 
once, and, therefore, how could she be so famihai with him as 
of yore F Notwithstanding this, John was not so very much dis- 
appointed at his reception ; he had thought that matters were 
even worse than they were. 

After dinner, in the drawing-room, he watched them together, 
(reoj^ Corby was evidently in love. He went to Mary, who was 
sitting alone, the moment they came from the dining-room, Mary 
looked up, and caught his eyes as she approached ; but her eyes 
wandered from him to the door, until Ihey settled on John him- 
self. She seemed to wish that he would come and talk to her. 
He bad a special reason for not doing so ; he wanted to watch 
her and George together. So he stayed behind, and talked to 
Lord Hainault. 
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Lord Saltire moved up beside Lady Ascot Lady Hainatilt 
had the three children, — Archy in her lap, and Gus and Flora 
beside her. In her high and mighty way, she was amusing them, 
or rather trying to do so. Lady Hainawlt was one of the best 
and noblest women in the world, as you have seen already; but 
she was not an amusing person. And no one knew it better than 
herself. Her intentions were excellent : she wanted to leave 
Mary free from the children until their bed-time, so that she 
might talk to her old acquaintance, John Marston ; for, at the 
children's bed-time, Mary would have to go with them. Even 
Lady Hainault, determined as she was, never dared to contem- 
plate putting those children to bed without Mary's assistance. 
She was trying to tell them a story out of her own head, but was 
making a dreadful mess of it; and she was quite conscious that 
Grus and Flora were Mstening to her with contemptuous pity. 

So they were disposed. Lord Saltire and Lady Ascot were 
comfortably oat of hearing. We had better attend fo them first, 
and come round to the ofbers afterwards. 

Lady Ascot began. "James," she said, "it is perfectly evi- 
dent to me that you sent for John Marstoo " 

" Well, aiid suppose I did ? " said Lord Saltire 

" Well, then, why did you do so ? " 

"Maria," said Lord Saltire, "do you know that sometimes 
you are intolerably foolish ? Cannot you answei that queotion 
for yourself?" 

" Of course I can," said Lady Ascot. 

" Then why the deuce did you ask me ? " 

That was a hard question to answer, but Lady Ascot 'laid, — 

" 1 doubt if you are wise, James. I believe it would be bettei 
that she should go to Australia. It is a very good match for 
her." 

■' It is not a good match for her," said Lord Riltire, festilj 
" To begin with, first cousin marriages are in mvention of tho 
Devii. Third and lastly, she sha'n't go to that internal hole 
Sixthly, I want her, now our Charles is dead, to mirry John 
Marston ; and, in conclusion, I mean to have my own way " 

" Do you know," said Lady Ascot, " thit he pioposed to hei 
before, and was rejected? " 

" He (old me of it the same night," said Loid Saltire "Now, 
don't talk any more nonsense, but tell mo this, is she bitten wifh 
that yoang fellow ? " 

" Not deeply, as yet, I think," said Lady A=ixit 

" Which of them has the best chance ? " said Loi d Saltire 

" James," s^d Lady Ascot, repeating his own woids, " do you 
kn9w that sometimes you are intolerably toohsh. How can I 
tell ? " 
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"■Which would you bet on, Miss Headstall?" asked Lord 
Saltire. 

" Well ! well I " said Lady Ascot^ " I suppose I should bet on 
John Marsfon," 

"And how bng are you going to give Sehastopol, Lord 
Hainault ? " said John Marston. 

""What do you think about the Greek Kalends, my deai- 
Marston ? " said Lord Hainault. 

" "Why, no. I suppose we shall get it at last. It won't do to 
have it said that Eugland and France — " 

" Say France and England just now," said Loi'd Hainault. 

" No, I mil not It must not be said that England and Franco 
could not take a Black Sea forfi'esa." 

" We ahaU have to say it, I fear," said Lord Hainault. " I am 
not quite sure that we English don't want a thrashing." 

" I am sure we do," said Marston. " But wo shall never get 
one. That is the worst of it." 

" My dear Marston," said Lord Hainault, " You have a clear 
head. Will you tell me this ? Do you believe that Charles 
EaFenatoe is dead ? " 

" God bless me, Lord Hainault, have you any doubts ? " 

"Yes." 

" So have I," said Marston, turning eagerly towards him. " I 
thought yon had aD made «p your minds. If there is any doubt, 
ought we not to mention it to Lord Saltire ? " 

"I thmk that he has doubts himself. I may lei! you that 
he has secured to him, in case of his return, eighty thousand 
pounds." 

" He would have made him his heir, I suppose," said John 
Marston ; " would he not ? " 

" Yes ; I think I am justiSed in saying yes." 

" And so all the estates go to Lord Ascot in any case ? " 

" Unless in case of Charles's reappearance bdbre his death ; 
in which case, I believe, he would alter his will." 

" Then, if Charles be aJive, he had better keep out of Lord 
Ascot's way on dark nighls, in narrow lanes," said John Marston. 

" You are mistaken there," said Lord Hainault, thoughtfully. 
" Ascot is a bad fellow, I told him so once in public, at the risk 
of getting an awful thrashing. If it had not been for Mainwaring, 
I should have had sore boaes for a twelvemonth. But — but — 
weU I was at Eton with Ascot, and Ascot was and is a great 
blackguard. But, do you know, he is to some a very affectionate 
fellow. You know he was adored at Eton." 

" He was not liked at Osford," said Marston. " I never knew 
any good of him. He is a great rascal." 

" Yes," said Lord Hainault, " I suppose he is what you would 
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call a great rascal. Yes ; I told him so, you know. And I am 
not a fighting man, and tiiat proves that I was strongly convinced 
of the fact, or I should have shirked ray duty. A man in my po- 
sition don't like to go down to the House of Lords with a blacit 
eye. But I doubt if he is capable of any deep viUany yet. If 
you were to say to me that Charles would be unwise to allow As- 
cot's wife to make his grue! for him, I should say that I agreed 
with you." 

"There you are certainly right, my lord," said John Marston, 
smiling. " But I never knew !Lord Ascot spare either man or 
woman." 

"That is very true," said Lord Hainault. "Do you notice 
that we have been speikmg as if Oh'iiles Rwmshoe were not 
dead ? ", 

" I don't believe he is " said John Maratf n 

"Nor I, do you know,' said Lord H^mault, "at leist only 
half. "What a pair of nmnies we are Only nmety men of the 
140th came out of that Balaclava chaige If he escaped the 
cholera, the chances are m fnor of hi', having heen kilkd 

"What evidence have we that he enlisted m that regiment at 
all?" 

" Lady H^nault's and filarj s description of his uniform, whith 
they never distinctly saw for one moment," said Lord Hainault. 
" Voil& tout." 

" And you would not speak to Lord Saltire ? " 

" Why, no. He sees all that we see. If he comes back, he 
gets eighty thousand pounds. It would not do either for you or 
mo to press bim to alter his will. Do you see ? " 

"I suppose you are right. Lord Hainauit. Things cannot go 
Tery wrong either way, I hope Mary will not fall in love with 
that cousin of liers," he added, with a laugh. 

"Are you wise in persevering, do you think?" said Lord 
Hainault, kindly. 

"I will tell you in a couple of days,'' said John Marston. "Is 
there any chance of seeing (hat best of fellows, WiDiam Eavens- 
hoe, here ? " 

"He may come tumbling up. He has put off lus wedding in 
consequence of the death of his half-brodier. I wonder if he 
was humbugged at Varna." 

" Nothing more likely," ssud Marston. " Where is Lord Wel- 
ter?" 

"In Paris, — plucking geese," 

Just about this time all the various groups in the drawing-room 
seemed to come to the conclusion that a time had arrived for new 
combinations, to avoid remarks. So (hero was a regular puss-in- 
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the-corner buaineas. Jofm Marston went over fo Mary ; George 
Corby came fo Lord Hainault ; Lord Saltire went to Lady Hai- 
nault, who had Archy asleep in her lap ; and Gus and Flora went 
to Lady Ascot. 

"At last, old friend," said Mary to John Maraton. "And I 
have been watching for you so long. I was afraid that the time 
would come for the children to go to bed, and that you would 
never come and speak to me." 

" Lord Hainault and I were talking politics," said Marsfon. 
"That is why I did not eome." 

" Men must talk poUtics, I suppose," said Mary. " But I wish 
you had come while my cousin was here. He is so charming. 
Tou will like him," 

" He seems to be a capital feUow," said Marston. 

" Indeed he is," said Mary, " He is reaOy the most lovable 
creature I have met for a long time. If you would take him up, 
and be kind to him, and show him life, from the side from which 
jwM see it, you would he doing a good work. And yoa would be 
obliging me. And I know, my dear friend, that you like to 
oblige me." 

"Miss Corby, you know that I would die for you." 

"I know it. Who better? It puzzles me to know what I 
have done fo earn such kindness frora you. But there It is. You 
win be kind to him." 

Marsfon was partly pleased and partly disappointed by this 
conversaiion. Would you like fo guess why ? Yes. Then I 
will leave you to do so, and save myself half a page of writing. 

Only saying this, for the benefit of inexperienced novel-readers, 
that he was glad to bear her talk in Ihat free and easy manner 
about her cousin ; but would have been glad if she had not talked 
in that free and easy manner to himseF. Nevertheless, there 
was evidently no harm done as yet That was a great cause of 
congratulation ; there was time yet. 

Gu3 and Flora went over to Lady Ascot. Lady Ascot sMd, 
" My dears, is it not near bed-time ? " just by way of opening the 
conversation, — nothing more. 

" Lawks a mercy me, no," said Flora. " Go along with you, 
do, you foolish thing." 

" My dear 1 my dear I " smd Lady Ascot. 

" She is imitating old Alwrighf," explained Gus. " She told 
me she was going to. Lord Saltire says, Maria I Maria! Maria! 
— you are intolerably foolish, Maria ! " 

" Don't be naughty, Gus," said Lady Ascot 

" Well, so he did, for I heard him. Don't mind us ; we don't 
mean any harm, I say. Lady Ascot, has she any right to bite 
and scratch ? " 
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" Who ? " said Lady Ascot. 

" Why, that Flora, She hit Alwright because she would n't 
lend her Mrs. Moko." 

" Oh! you dreadful fib," said Floi-a. " Oh ! you wicked boy, 
you know where yon '11 go to if you tell such stories. Lady 
Ascot, I did n't bite her ; I only said she ought to be bit. She 
told me that she could n't let me have Mrs. Moko, because she 
was trying caps on her. And then she fold nurse that I should 
never have her again, because I squeezed her flat. And so she 
told a story. And it was not I who squeezed her ilat, but that 
boy, who is worse than Ananias and Sapphira. I made a bogy 
of her in the nursery door, with a broom and a counterpane, just 
as he was coming in. And be shut the door on her head and 
squeeaed a piece of paint off her nose as big as half a crown." 

Lady Ascot was relieved by being informed that the Mrs. 
Moko aforesaid was only a pasteboard image, the size of life, 
used by the lady's-maid ibr fitting caps. 

There were many evenings like this ; a week or so was passed 
without any change. At last, there was a move towards London. 

The first who took flight was George Corby. He waa getting 
dissatisfied, in his sleepy semi-tropical way, with the slate of 
afiairs. It waa evident that, since John Maiston's arrival, he had 
been playing, with regard to Mary, second fiddle (if you can pos- 
sibly be induced to pardon the extreme coarseness of the expres- 
sion). One day, Lord Saltire asked him to take him for a drive. 
They went over to dismantled Eanford, and Lord Saltire was 
more amusing than ever. As they drove up through the dense 
larch plantation, on the outskirt of the park, they saw Maraton 
and Mary side by side. George Corby bit his lip. 

" I suppose there is something there, my lord ? " said he. 

" O dear, yes ; I hope so," said Lord Saltire. " yes, that is 
a very old affair." 

So Geo^e Corby went first. He did not give up all hopes of 
being successful, but he did not like the way things were going. 
His English expedition was not quite so pleasant as he intended 
it to be. He, poor fellow, was desperately in love, and his suit 
did not seem likely to prosper. He was inclined to be angry 
with Lord Saltire. He should not have let things go so far, 
thought Geoi^e, without letting him know ; quite forgetting that 
the mischief was done before Lord Salfire's arrival. 

Lord Saltire and John Marstwi moved next. Lord Saltire had 
thought it best to take hia man Simpson's advice, and move into 
his house in Curzon Sfreet. He had asked John to come with 

" It is a very nice little house," he said ; " deuced well aired, 
and that sort of fiing j but I know I shaU have a creeping in my 
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back when I go back for flie firat week, and fancy there is a 
draught. This will make me peevish. I don't Hke to be peevish 
to mj servants, because it is unfair j they can't answer one. I 
wish you would come, and let me be peevish to you. Tou may 
just aa well. It will . do you good. You have got a fancy for 
disciplining yourself, and all that sort of thing ; and you will find 
me capital practice for a week or so, in a fresh house. After that 
I shall get amiable, and then you may go. Ton may have the 
use of my carriage, to go and attend to your poor-man's-plaater 
business in Southwark, if yon like. I am not nervous about fever 
or vermin. Besides, it may amuse me to hear all about it. And 
you can bring that cracked uncle of yoars to see me sometimes ; 
his Scriptural talk is very piquant." 

Lord and Lady Hainault moved up into Grosvenor Square, 
too, for Parliament was going to meet rather early. They per- 
Buaded I>ady Ascot to come and stay with them. 

After a few days, William made his appearance. " Well, my 
dear Eavenshoe," said Lord Hainault, " and what brings you to 
town ? " 

" I don't know," said William. " I cannot stay down there. 
Lord Hainault, do you know that I think I am going cracked ? " 

" Why, my dear feliow, what do you mean ? " 

" I have got such a strange fancy in my head, I cannot rest," 

" What is your fimcy ? " said Lord I^inault. " Stay ; may I 
make a guess at it ? " 

"You would never dream what it is. It is too mad." 

"I win guess," said Lord Hainault, "Your fancy is this: 
You believe that Charles Kavenshoe is alive, and you have come 
np to London to take your chance of finding him in the streets." 

" But, good Grod ! " said William, " how have you found this 
out ? I have never told it, even to my own sweetheart." 

" Because," said Lord Hainault, laying his hand on his shoul- 
der, " I and John Marston have exactly the same fancy ; that is 

Aad Charles so close to them all the tjme ; creeping eveiy day 
across the park, to see the coachman and his son ; every day get- 
ting more hopeless ; aU energy gone ; wit enough left to see that 
he was living on the charity of the cornet. There were some 
Bplinters in his arm which would not come away, and kept him 
restless. He never slept now. He hesitated when he was 
spoken to. Any sudden noise made him start and look wild. I 
will not go on with the symptoms. Things were much worse 
with him than we have ever seen them before. He, poor lad, 
began to wonder whether it would come to him to die in a hos- 

Tliose cursed bridges ! Why did they build sueh things ? 
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Who built them ? The Devil, — to tempt ruin 
men, with ten thousand fiends gnawing and sawing in their del- 
toid muscles, night and day. Suppose he had to cross one of these 
by night, would he ever get to the other side ? Or would angels 
from heaven come down, and hold him back ? 

The comet and his mother had a conversation about him. 
Bawled the cornet into the ear-tnimpet, — 

" My fellow Simpson is very bad, mother. He la getting low 
and nervous, and I don't like the looks of him." 

" I remarked it myself," said the old lady. " We had better 
have Bright. It wonld be cheaper to pay five guineas, and get a 
good opinion at once." 

" I expect he wants a surgeon more than a doctor," s^d the 
coraet. 

" Well, that is the doctor's business," said the old lady. " Drop 
a line to Bright, and see what he says. It would be a burning 
shame, my dear — enough to bring down the wrath of God upon 
ns — if we were lo let him want for anything, as long as we have 
money. And we have plenty of money. More than we want. 
And if it annoys him fo go near the horses, we must pension him. 
But I would rather let him believe tliat he was earning his wages, 
because it might be a weight on his mind if we did not. See to 
it the first thing in the morning. Kemember Balaolava, John ! 
Eemember Balaclava ! If you forget Balaclava, and what trooper 
Simpson did for you there, you are tempting God to forget you." 

" I hope he may when I do, mother," shouted the cornet, " I 
remember Balaclava, — ay, and Devna before." 

There are such people as these in the world, reader. 1 know 
some of them. I know a great many of them. So many of them, 
in fact, that this conclusion has been forced upon me, that the 
world is not entirely peopled by rogues and fools ; nay, more, 
that the rogues and fools form a conlomptible minority. I may 
become unpopular, I may be sneered at by men who think them- 
selves wiser, for coming lo such a conclusion ; but I will not re- 
tract what I have said. The good people in the world outnum- 
ber the bad, ten to one, and the ticket for this sort of belief is 
" Optimist." 

This conversation between the cornet and his mother took 
place at half past two. At that time Charles had crept across 
the park to the Mews, near Bolgrave Square, to see his friend 
the duke's coachman and his son. May I be allowed, without 
being accused of writing a novel in the " confidently style," to 
t«ll you, that this is the most important day in the whole story. 

At half past two, William Ravenshoe called at Lord Hainault's 
house in Grosvenor Square. He saw Lady Ascot. Lady Ascot 
asked him what sort of weather it was oat of doors. 
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William said tiat there was a thick fog near the river, but that 
on the north side of the square it was pleasant. So Lady Ascot 
said she would like a walk, if it were only for ten minutes, if he 
■would give her his arm ; and out they went. 

Mary and the children came out too, but they went into the 
Bqaare. Lady Ascot and William walked slowly up and down 
the pavement alone, for Lady Ascot liked to see the people. 

Up and down the north side, in front of the house. At the 
second turn, when they were within twenty yards o£ the west end 
of the square, a tall man, wifh an umbrella over his shoulder, came 
round the corner, and leant against the lamp-post. They both 
knew him in an instant It was Lord Ascot. He had not seen 
them. He had turned to look at a great long-legged chestnut 
that was coming down the street, from tlie righ^ with a human 
being on his back. The horse was desperately vicious, but very 
beautiful and valuable. The groom on his back was neither 
beautiful nor valuable, and was losing his temper with the horse. 
The horse was one of those horses vicious by nature, — such a 
horse as Rarey (all honor to him) can terrify into submission for 
a short time ; and the groom was a groom, not one of our coun- 
try lads, every one of whose virtues and vices have been dis- 
cussed over and over again at the squire's dinner-table, or about 
whom the rector has scratehed his head, and had into his study 
for private exhortation or encouragement. Not one of the minoi^ 
ity. One of the majority, I very much fear. Reared like a dog 
among the straw, without education, without religion, without 
self-respect, — worse broke than the horse he rode. When I 
think of all that was said against grooms and stable-helpers dur- 
ing the Earey fever, I get very angry, I confess it. One man 
Bfdd to roe, " When We have had a groom or two killed, we shall 
have our horses treated properly." Look to your grooms, gentle- 
men, and don't allow such a blot on the fiiir fame of England as 
the Newmarket stables much longer, or there will be a heavy 
reckoning against you when the books are balanced. 

But the poor groom lost his twnper with the horse, and beat it 
over the head. And Lord Ascot stayed to say, " Damn it all, man, 
you will never do any good like that " ; though a greater liend on 
horseback than Lord Ascot I never saw. 

This gave time for Lady Ascot to say, " Come on, my dear 
Kavenshoe, and let us speak to him." So on tbey went. Lord 
Ascot was so busy looking at the horse and groom, that they got 
close behind him before he saw them. Nobody being near, Lady 
Ascot, with a sparkle of her old fun, poked him in the back with 
her walking-stick. Lord Ascot turned sharply and angrily round, 
with his umbrella r^sed for a blow. 

When he saw who it was, he burst out into a pleasant iaugh. 
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" Now, you grandma," he said, " you keep that old stick of yours 
quiet, or you 11 get into trouble. "What do you mean by assaults 
ing the head of the house in the public streets ? I am ashamed 
of you. You, EaVeBshoe, you egged her on to do it. I shall 
have to punch your head before I have done. How are you 
both ? " 

"And where have you been, you naughty boy?" said Lady 
Ascot. 

" At Paris," said that ingenuous nobleman, " dicing and brawl- 
ing as usual. Nobody can ac<:use me of hiding my talents in a 
napkin, grandma. Those two things are all I am fit for, and I 
certainly do them witli a wilL I have fought a duel, too. A 
Yankee Doodle got it into his head Ibat he might be impeilinent 
to Adelaide ; so I took him out and shot him. Don't cry, now. 
He is not dead. He '11 walk lame though, I fency, for a time. 
How jolly it is to catch you out here. I dread meeting that in- 
EufFerable prig, Haiaault, for fear I should kick him. Give me 
her arm, my dear Kavenshoe." 

" And where is Adelaide ? " s^d Lady Ascot. 

" Up at St. John's "Wood," said he. " Do steal away, and eomo 
and see her. Grandma, I was very sony to hear of poor Charles's 
death, — I was indeed. You know what it has done for me; but, 
by Gad, I was very sorry." 

" Dear Welter, — dear Ascot," said Lady Ascot, " I am sure 
you were sorry. Oh ! if you would repent, my own dear. If 
you would think of the love that Christ bore you when he died 
for you. O Ascot, Ascot ! will nothing save you from the terri- 
ble hereafter ? " 

" I am afraid not, grandma," said Lord Ascot. " It is getting 
too cold for yon to stay out. Eavenshoe, my dear fellow, take 

And so, after a kind good-by. Lord Ascot walked away 
towards the southwest. 

I am afraid that John Marston was right, I am afraid lie 
spoke the truth when he said that Lord Ascot was a savage, 
untamable blackguard. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

LOED ASCOT'S CROWNING ACT OF FOLLY. 

Lord Ascot, with his umbrella over his shoulder, swung on 
down tlie street southwestward. The town was pleasant in the 
higher parte, and so he felt inclined to prolong hia walk. Ho 
turned to the right into Park Lane. 

He was a remarkable-looking man. 80 tall, so broad, with 
such a mighly chest, and such a great, red, hmrless, cruel face 
above it, that people, wheo he paused to look about him, as he 
did at each street comer, turned to look at him. He did not 
notice it ; he was used lo it. And, besides, as be walked there 
were two or three woi'ds ringing yet in his ears which made him 
look less keenly than usual after the handsome horses and pretty 
fiicea which he met in Ms walk. 

" O Ascot, Ascot 1 will nothing save you from the terrible 



" Confound those old women, more particularly when they fake 
to religion. Always croaking. And grandma Ascot, too, as 
plucky and good an old soul as any in England, — as good a judge 
of a horse as WiDiam Day, — taking to that sort of thing. Hang 
it ! it was unendurable. It was bad taste, you know, putting such 
ideas into a fellow's head. London was dull enough, after Paris, 
without that." 

So thought Lord Ascot, as he stood in front of Dudley House, 
and looked southward. The winter sun was feebly shining 
where he was, but to the south there was a sea of fog, out of 
which rose the Wellington statue, looking more exasperating than 
ever, and the two great bouses at the Albert Gate. 

" This London is a beastly hole," said he. " I have got to go 
down into that cursed fog. I wish Tattersalls* was anywhere 
else." But he shouldered his umbrella again, and on he went. 

Opposite St. George's Hospital there were a number of medi- 
cal students. Two of them, regardless of the order which should 
always be kept on her Majesty's highway, were wrestling. Lord 
Ascot paused for a moment to look at them. He heard one of 
the students who were looking on say to another, evidently about 
himself, — 

" By Gad ] what preparations that fellow would cut up into." 

" Ah ! " said another, " and would n't he cuss and d under 

operation, neither." 
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"I know who that is," said a tHi-d. "That's Lord Ascot, — 
the most infernal, headlong, gambling savage in the three king- 
So Lord Ascot, in the odor of sanctity, passed down into Tat- 
teraalla' yard. There was no one in Uie rooms. He went out 
into the yard again. 

" Hullo you, sir ! Have you seen Mr. Sloane ? " 

"Mr. Sloane was here not ten minutes ago, my lord. He 
thought your lordship was not coming. He has gone down lo 
the Gtroom's Attus;" 

" Where the deuce is that ? " 

" In Chapel Street, at the corner of the mewe, ray lord. Fust 
turning on the right, my lord." 

Lord Ascot had business with our old acquaintance, Mr. 
Sloane, and went on. When he came to the public-house men- 
lioned (the very same one in which the Servants' Oub was held, 
to whidi Charles belonged), he went mlo the bar, and asked of a 
feeble-minded ^rl left accidentally in charge of the bar, "Where 
was Mr. Sloane? " And she said, "TJp-stairs, in the dub-room." 

Lord Ascot walked up to the club-room, and looked in at the 
glass door. And there he saw Sloane. He was standing «p, 
with his hand on a man's shoulder, who had a map before him. 
Eight and lefl of these two men were two other men, an old one 
and a young one, and the four faces were close together ; and 
while he watched them the man with the map before him looked 
up, and Lord Ascot saw Charles Eavenshoe, pale and wan, look- 
ing like death itself, but still Charles Eavenshoe in the body. 

He did not open the door. He turned away, went down into 
the street, and set his face northward. 

So he was alive, and — There were more things to follow 
that " and " than he had time to think of at first. He had a cun- 
ning brain, Lord Ascot, but he could not get at h jo ton ^t 
first; The whole business was too uncxpectel be hid not lime 
to realize it. 

The afternoon wag darkening as he turned his steps nortli 
wards, and began to walk rapidly, wilh stowlmg face and com 
pressed hps. One or two of the students still hngered on the 
steps of the hospital. The one who had mentioned him by n'»me 
before said to his fellows, " l/ook at tliat Lord Ascot What a 
devil he looks. He has lost some money. Gad ! there 1\ be 
murder done to-night. They ought n't lot such fellows go loose ! " 
Charles Eavenshoe alive. And Lord Sallire's will. Half a mil- 
lion of money. And Charley Eavenshoe, the best old cockin the 
three kingdoms. Of all his villanies — and, God forgive him, 
they were many — the one that weighed heaviest on his heart 
was his treatment of Charles, And now — 
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The people turned and looted after him as he hurled along. 
"Why did his wayward feet carry him to the torner of Curzon 
.Street ? That was not his route to St. John's Wood. The peo- 
ple stared at the great red-faeed ^ant, who paused against the 
lamp-poflt irresolute, biting his upper lip till the blood came. 
How would they have stared if they had seen what I see.* 

There were two angels in the street that wretched winter after- 
noon, who had foDowed Lord Ascot in his headlong course, and 
paused here. He could see them but dimly, or only goess at their 
existence, but I can see them plainly enough. 

One was a whit« angel, beautiful to look at, who Stood a httie 
way off, beckoning to him, and pointing towards Lord Saltire's 
house; and the other was black, with his face hid in a hood, who 
was close beside him, and kept saying in his ear, " Half a million ! 
half a million!" 

A strange apparition in Cnrzon Street, at four o'clock oil a 
January afternoon ! Gibbon lays great stress on no coutelnporary 
historian having noticed the darkness at the Crucifixion. If you 
search the files of the papers at this period, you wiU find no notice 
of any remarkable atmospheric phenomena in Curzon Street that 
atleraoon. But two angels were there nevertheless, and Lord 
Ascot had a dim suspicion of it. 

A dim suspicion of it I How could it be otherwise, when he 
heard a voice in one ear repeating I^ady Aseol^a last words, 
" What can save you from the terrible hereafter ? " and in the 
other the stealthy whisper of the fiend, " Half a million I half a 
million ! " 

He paused only for a moment, and then headed northward 
again. The black angel was at his ear, but the white one was 
close to him, — so close, that when his own door opened, the 
three passed in together, Adelaide, standing under the chandeher 
in the hall, saw nothing of the two spirits; only her husband 
scowling fiercely. 

She was going up stairs to dress, but she paused. Aa soon as 
Lord Welter's " confidential scoundrel," before mentioned, had 
left the hall, she came up to him, and in a whisper, for she knew 
the man was listening, said, — 

"What is the matter, Welter?" 

He looked as if he would have pushed her out of the way. 
But he did not. He said : " I have seen Charles Eavenshoe." 

"When?" 

"To-night." 

" Good God ! Then it is almost a matter of time with us," 
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siud AdeMde. "I had a dim suspicion of this, Ascot. It is hor- 
rible. We are ruined." 

"Not yet," said Lord Ascot. 

"There is time, — time. He is obstinate and mad. Lord 
Saltire might die — *' 

«Well?" 

"Either of them," she iiissed out. "Is there no — " 

"No what?" 

" There is a half a milhoa of money," said Adelaide. 

"Well?" 

" All sorta of tilings happen to people." 

Lord Ascot looked at her for an instant, and snarled out a 

John Marston was perfectly right He was a savage, untam- 
able blackguard. He went up-stairs into his bed-room. The 
two angels were with him. They are with all of us at such 
times as these. There is no plagiarism here. The fact is too 
old for that. 

Up and down, up and down. The bed-room was not long 
enough ; so he opened the door of the dressing-room ; and that 
was not long enough ; and he opened the door of what had been 
the nursery in a happier household than his, and walked up and 
down through them all. And Adelaide sat below, before a single 
candle, with pale face and clenched lips, hatening to his footfall 
on the floor above. 

She knew as well as if an.angel had told her what was pass- 
ing in his mind as he walked op and down. She had foreseen 
this crisis plainly, — yon may laugh at me, but she had. She 
had seen that if, by any wild conjunction of circumstances, Charles 
Ravenshoe were alive, and if he were to come across him before 
Lord Saldre's death, events would arrange themselves exactly as 
they were doing on this terrible evening. There was something 
awful and terrible in the realization of her morbid suspicions. 

Tea, she had seen thus far, and had laughed at herself for 
entertaining such mad fancies. But she had seen no further. 
What the upshot would be was hidden fi»m her like a dark veil. 
Black and impenetrable as the fc^ which was hanging ovei- Wa- 
terloo Bridge at that moment, which made the squalid figure of a 
youug, desperate girl show like a pale, fluttering ghost, leading a 
man whom we know well, a man who followed her, on the road 
to — what? 

The rest, though, seemed to be, in some sort, in her .own 
hands. Wealth, position in the world, the power of driving her 
chariot over the necks of those who had scorned her, ~ the only 
things for which her worthless heart cared, — were all at stake. 
" He will murder me," she said, " but he shall hear me." 
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Still, up and down, overhead, his heavy footfall went to and 
fro. 

Seldom, in any man's life, cornea Buch a trial aa his this night. 
A good man might have been hard tried in such circumstances. 
What hope can we have of a desperate blackguard like Lord 
Ascot ? He knew Lord Ssiltire hated him ; he knew that Lord 
Sa,ltire had only left his praperty to him because he thought 
Charles Eavenehoe was dead ; and yet he hesitated whether or 
no he should tell Lord Saltire that he had seen Charles, and ruin 
himself utterly. 

"Was he such an utter rascal as John JIarsfon made him out ? 
Would such a rascal have hesitated long ? What could make a 
man without a character, without principle, without a care about 
tlie world's opinion, hesitate at such a time like this ? I cannot 
tell you. 

He was not used to think about things logically or calmly ; and 
so, as he paced up and down, it was some time before he actually 
arranged his thoughts. Then he came to this conclusion, and put 
it fairly before him, — that, if he let Lord Saltire know that 
Charles Eavenshoe was alive, he was rained ; and that, if he did 
not, he was a villain. 

Let us give the poor, profligate wretch credit for getting even 
so far as this. There was no attempt to gloss over the facts and 
deceive himseF. He put the whole matter honestly before him. 

He would be a fool if he told Lord Sallire. He would be 
worse than a fool, a madman, — there was no doubt about that. 
It was not to be thought about. 

But Charles Eavenshoe I 

How pale the dear old lad looked. What a kind, gentle old 
face it was. How well he could remember the first time he ever 
saw him. At Twyford, yes ; and, that very same visit, how he 
ran across the billiard-room, and asked him who Lord Saltire 
was. Yes. What jolly times there were down in Devonshire, 
too. Those Claycomb hounds wanted jmie, but they were full 
fast enough for the country. And what a pottering old rascal 
Charles was among the alone walls, Eode through. Tes. And 
how he'd fliow over a woodcock. Fire slap through a hoUy bash. 
Ha! 

And suppose they proved this previous marriage. Why, then 
he would be back at Eavenshoe, and all things would be as they 
were. But suppose they couldn't — 

Lord Ascot did not know that eighty thousand pounds were 
secui-ed to Charles. 

By Gad ! it was horrible to think of. That it should be thrown 
on him, of all men, to stand between old Charles and his due. 
If it were any other man but him — 
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Reader, if you do not know that a man will act ftom " senti- 
ment" long, long years after he has thrown " principle " to the 
winds, you had hetter pack up your portmanteau, and go and live 
five years or more among Australian convicts and American 
rowdies, as a Mend of mine did. The one long outlives the 
other. The incarnate devils who beat out poor Price's brains 
with their shovels, when they had the gallows before them, con- 
sistently perjured themselves in favor of the youngest of the 
seven, the young fiend who had hounded them on. 

Why, there never was such a good fellow as that Charley. 
That Easter vacation, — hey ! Among the barges, hang it, what 
a game it was — I won't follow out bis recollections here any 
further. Skittle-playing and fighting are all very well ; but one 
may have too much of them. 

" I might still do this," thought Lord Welter ; " I might — " 

At this moment he was opposite the dressing-room door. It 
was opened, and Adelaide stood before him. 

Beautiful and terrible, with a look which her husband had, as 
yet, only seen shadowed dimly, — a look which he frit might 
come there some day, hut which he had never seen yet, — the 
light of her solitary candle shone upon her pale fat-e, her gleam- 
ing eyes, and her clenched lip ; and he saw what was written 
there, and for one moment quailed. 

(" If you were to say to me," said Lord Hainault once, '■ that 
Charles would be un^vise to let Ascot's wife make his gruel for 
him, I should agree wilh you.") 

Only for one moment I Then he turned on her, and cursed her. 

" What, in the name of hell, do you want here at this mo- 

"Tou may murder me if yon like. Ascot; but, before you 
have time to do that, you shall heaj" what 1 have got to say. I 
have been hstening to your footsteps for a weary hour ; and I 
heard irresolution in every one of them. Ascot, don't be a 
madman ! " 

" I shall be soon, if you come at such a time as this, and look 
like that. If my face were to take the same expression as yours 
has now. Lady Ascot, these would be dangerous quarters for you." 

" I kuQw that," she said. " I knew all that before I came up 
here to-night, Ascot. Ascot, half a million of money — " 

"Why, all the devils in the pit have been singing that tune for 
an hour past. Have you only endangered your life to add your 
httle pipe to theiM ? " 

" I have. Won't you hear me ? " 

" No. Go away." 

" Are you going to do it ? " 

" Most likely not. Ton had better go away." 
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" Ton might give him a hundred thousand pounds yon know. 
Welter, — four thousand a year. The poor, dear fellow would 
■worship yon for your generosity. He ia a veiy good fellow, 
AacoL" 

" Yon had better go away," said he, quietly. 

" Not without a promise, Ascot, Think — " 

" Now go away. This is the last warning I ^ve you. Mad- 
woman ! " 

" But, Ascot — " 

" Take caro ; it will lie too late for huth of u^ in anothir 
moment." 

She caught his eyes for ifce first time, and fled for her life. 
She ran down into the drawing-room, and throw herself into a 
chair. "God preserve mo!" she s^d, "I have gone too far 
with him. 0, this lonely house ! " 

Eveiy drop of blctod in her body seemed to fly to her heart. 
There were footsteps outside the door, O Grod ! have mercy on 
her J he was following her. 

Where were the two angels now, I wonder ? 

He opened the door, and came towards her slowly. If njortal 
agony can atone for sin, she atoned for aJl her sins in that terrihie 
half-minute. She did not cry out; she dared not; she writhed 
down among the gaudy cushions, with her face buried in her 
hands, and waited — for what? 

She heard a voice speaking to her. It was not his voice, but 
the kind voice of old Lord Ascot, his dead father. It said, — 

"Adelaide, my poor girl, you must not get frightened when I 
get in a passion. My poor child, you have borne enough for me ; 
I would not hurt a iiair of your head." 

He kissed her cheek, and Adelaide burst into a passion of sobs. 
After a few moments those sohs had ceased, and Lord Asoot 
left her. He did not know that she had fainted away. She 
never told him that. 

Where were the angels now ? Angels ! — there was but one 
of them left. Which one was that, think you ? 

Hurrah I the good angeL » The bla«k fiend with the hood had 
sneaked away to his torment. And, as Lord Ascot closed the 
door behind him, and sped away down the foggy street, the good 
one vanished too ; for the work was done. Ten thousaad fiends 
would not turn him from his purpose now. Hurrah ! 

" Simpson," said Lord Saltire, as he got into bed that evening, 

" it won't last much longer." 

" What wUl not last, my lord ? " said Simpson, 

"Why, me," said Lord Saltire, disregarding grammar. "Don't 

set up a greengrocer's shop, Simpson ; nor a butter and egg shop. 
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in Berkeley Street, if you can help it, Simpson. If you must 
keep a lodging-house, I should say Jermyn Street ; but don't let 
me influence you. I am not sure tliat I would n't sooner see you 
in Brook Street, or Conduit Street, But don't tiy Pall Mall, 
that 'a a good fellow; or you 'il be getting fast men, who will de- 
moralize your establishment. A steady connection among gov- 
ernment derks and that sort of person will pay best in the long 

" My dear lord, — my good old friend, why should you talk 
like this to-night ? " 

" Because 1 am very ill, Simpson, and it wiE all come at once ; 
and it may come any time. When thoy open Lord Bavkham's 
room, at Cottingdean, I should like you and Mr. Marston to go 
in first, for I have left something or another about." 

An. hour or two after his bell rang, and Simpson, who was in 
tie dressing-room, came hurriedly in. He was sitting up in bed, 
looking just the same as usual. 

" My good fellow," he said, " go down and find out who rung 
and knocked at the door like that. Did you hear it ? " 

" I did not notice it, my lord." 

" Butchers, and bakers, and that sort of people, don't knock 
and ring like that. The man at the door now brings news, Simp- 
son. There is no mistake about the ring of a man who comes 
with important intelligence. Go down and see." 

He was not long gone. When he came back again, he said : 

" It is Lord Ascot, my lord. He insists on seeing you imme- 
diately." 

" Up with him, Simpson, — up with him, my good fellow. I 
told you so. This gets interesting." 

Lord Ascot was already in the doorway. Lord Saltire'a brain 
was as acute as ever j and, as Lord Ascot approached him, he 
peered eagerly and curiously at him, in the same way as one 
scrutinizes the seal of an unopened letter, and wonders what its 
contents may be. Lord Ascot sat down by the bed, and whis- 
pered to the old man ; and when Simpson saw his great, coarse; 
red, hairless, ruffianly face actually touching that of Lord Sallire, 
so dehcate, so refined, so keen, Simpson began to have a dim sus- 
picion that he was looking on rather a remarkable sight. And so 
he was. 

" Lord Saltire," said Lord Ascot, " I have seen Charles Ea- 
venshoe, to-night," 

" You are quite sure ? " 

" I am quite snre." 

" Ha! Ring the bell, Simpson." Before any one had spoken 
again, a footman was in the room. " Bring the major-domo here 
instantly," said Lord Saltire. 
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"Tou know what you have done, Ascot," said Lord Saltins. 
"You see what you hav^ done. I am going to send for my 
solicitor, and alter my will." 

" Of course you are," said Lord Ascot. " Do you dream I did 
not know that before I came here ? " 

" And yet you came ? " 

" Yea ; with all the devils out of hell dragging me back." 

" As a matter of cmiosity, why ? " said Lord Saltire. 

" 0, 1 could n't do it, you know, I 've done a good many dirty 
things ; but I could n't do that, parlieularly to that man. There 
are some things a fellow can't do, you know." 

" Where did you see him ? " 

"At the Groom's Arms, Belgrave Mews; he was ther^ not 
three hours ago. Find a man called Sloane, a horse-dealer ; he 
will lell you ail about him ; for he was sitting with his hand od 
his shoulder. His address is twenty-seven. New Eoad." 

At this time major-domo appeared. " Take a cab at once, and 
fetch me — you understand when I say fetch — Mr. Brogden, my 
soUcifor. Mr. Corapton hves out of town, but he lives over tlie 
office in Lincoln's Lm. If you can get hold of the senior partner, 
he wiil do aa well. Put either of them in a cab and pack them 
off here. Then go to Scotland Yard ; ^ve my compliments to 
Inspector Field ; tel! him a horrible murder has been committed, 
accompanied by arson, forgery, and regrating, with a strong sus- 
picion of Borning, and that he must come at once." 

That venerable gentleman disappeared, and then Lord Saltire 

" Do you repent, Ascot ? " 

" No," said he. " D it all, you know, I could not do it 

when I came to think of it. Tiie money would never have stayed 
with me, I take it. Good night" 

" Good night," said Lord Saltire ; " come the first thing in the 
morning." 

And so they parted. Simpson said, " Are you going to alter 
your will to-night, my lord ? Won't it be a little too much for 

"It would be if I was going to do so, Simpson ; but I am not 
going to touch a line of it. I am not sure that half a milhon of 
money was ever, in the history of the world, given up with better 
grace or wdth less reason. He is a noble feUow ; I never guessed 
it ; he shall have it, — by Jove, he shall have it ! I am going to 
sleep. Apologize to Brogden, and give the information to Field ; 
tell him I expect Charlee Eavenshoe here to-moiTow morning. 
Good night." 

Simpson came in to open the shutters next momhig ; but 
those shutters were not opened for ten days, for Lord Saltire 
was dead. 
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Dead. The delicate waxen right hand, covered with rings, 
was lying outside on the snow-white sheet, which was unwrinkled 
by any death agony; and on the pillow was a face, beautiful 
always, but now more beautiful, more calm, more mtyeatic than 
ever. If his first love, dead so many years, had met film in the 
streets but yesterday, she would not have known him ; but if she 
could have looked one moment on the face which lay on that pil- 
low, she would have seen once more the gallant young nobleman 
wko came a-wooing under the lime-trees sixty years agone. 

The inspector was rapid and dexterous in his work. He was 
on Charles Eavenshoe's trail hke a bloodhound, eager to redeem 
the credit which his coadjutor, Yard, had lost over the same case. 
But his instructions came to him three hours too late. 



CHAPTER LX. 
THE BEIDGE AT LAST. 

The group which Lord Ascot bad seen through the glass 
doors consisted of Charles, the coachman's son, the coachman, 
and Mr. Sloaite. Charles and the coachman's son had got hold 
of a plan of the battle of Balaclava, from the " Ulustratod Lon- 
don News," and were explaining the whole thing to tlie two 
older men, to their great delight. The four got enthusiastic, 
and prolonged the talk for some time; and when it began to 
flag, Sloane said he must go home, and so they came down into 
the bar. 

Here a discussion arose about the feediag of cavalry horses, 
in which aU four were perfectly competent to fake part The 
two young men were opposed in argument to the two older ones, 
and they were having a right pleasant chatter about the corn or 
hay question in the bar, when the swing doors were pushed open, 
and a girl entered and looked round with that bold, insolent ex- 
pression one only sees among a certain class. 

A tawdry, dra^Ied-looking girl, finely enough dressed, but 
with everything awry and dirty. Her face waa still aJmost 
beautiful, but the cheek bones were terribly prominent, and the 
hectic patch of red on her cheeks, and the parched, cracked lips, 
told of pneumonia developing into consumption. 

Such a figure had probably never appeared in that decent, 
aiiatocratic public-house, called the Groom's Arms, since it had 
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got its license. The four men eeaaed their argument, and turned 
to look at her ; and the coaciman, a family man with daughters, 
said, " Poor thing I " 

WitK a brazen, defiant look, she advanced to the bar. The 
barmaid, a very beautiful, quiet-looking, London-bred girl, ad- 
vanced towards lier, frightened at such a. wild, tawdry apparition, 
and asked her meehanieaily what she would please lo take, 

"I doa't want nothing to drink, miss," said the ^rl; "least- 
ways, I 've got no money ; but I want lo ask a question. I say, 
miss, you could n't give a poor girl one of them sandwiches, could 
you ? You will never miss it, you know." 

The barmaid's fether, the jolly landlord, eighteen stone of good- 
humor, waa behind his daughter, now. " Give her a pork-pie, 
Jane, and a glass of ale, my girl." 

" God Almighty bless you, sir, and keep her from the dark 
places where the DevU lies awaiting. I did n't come here to 
beg, — it was only when I see them sandwiches that it come over 
me, — I come here to aak a question. I know it ain't no use- 
But you can't see him — can't see him — can't see him," she 
continued, sobbing wildly, — " rattling his poor soul away, and do 
not do as he asked you. I did n't come to get out for a walk. I 
sat there palient three days, and would have sat there till the end, 
but he would have me come. And so I came ; and I must get 
back, get back," 

The landlord's daughter brought her some food ; and as her 
eyes gleamed with wolfish hunger, she stopped speaking. It was 
a strange group. She in the centre, tearing at her food in a way 
terrible to see. Behind, the calm face of the landlord, looking on 
her with pity and wonder ; and his pretty daughter, with her arm 
round his waist, and her head on his bosom, with tears in her 
eyes. Our four friends stood to the rigJil, silent and curious, — a 
remarkable group enough, for neither the duke's coachman, nor 
Mr. Sloane, who formed the background, were exactly ordinary- 
looking men, — and in front of them were Charles and the coach- 
man's son, who had put his head on Charles's right shoulder, and 
was peering over his left at the poor girl, so that the two faces 
were close together — the one handsome and pale, with the mouth 
hidden by a moustache ; the other, Charles's, wan and wild, with 
the lips parted in eager curiosity, and the chin thrust slightly 
forward. 

In a few minutes the girl looked round on them. " I said I 'd 
come here to ask a question ; and I must ask it and get back. 
There was a gentleman's groom used to use this house, and I want 
Mm. His name was Charles Horton. If you, sir, or if any of 
these gentlemen know where I can find him, in God Almighty's 
name tell me this miserable night." 
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Charles was pala liefore, but he grow more deadly pale now j 
hie heart told him something was coming. His comrade, the 
coachman's son, held his hand tighter atill on his shoulder, and 
looked in his face. Sloane and the coachman made an exclama- 

Charloa said, quietly, " My poor girl, I am tiio man you are 
looking for. What, in God'a name, do you want with me ? " 
and while ie waited for her to answer, he felt all the blood in his 
body going towards his heart 

" Little enough," she said. " Do you mind a little shoeblack 
boy as used to stand by St. Peter's Church ? " 

" Do I ? " said Charles, coming towards her. " By God, yes, I 
do. My poor little lad. You don't mean to say that you know 
anything, about him ? " 

"I am his sister, sir; and ho is dying; and he says he won't 
die not till you come. And I come off to see if I could find you. 
Will you come with me and see him ? " 

" Will I come 1 " said Charlea, " Let us go at once. My poor 
little monkey. Dying, too 1 " 

" Poor little man," said the coachman. " A many times I 've 
heard you speak of him. Let 's all go." 

Mr. Sloane and his son seconded this motion. 

" You mustn't come," said the girl, " There 's a awful row in 
the court to-night ; that 's the truth. He 's safe enough with me ; 
but if you come, they 11 think a mob 's being raised. Now, don't 
talk of coming." 

" You had better let me go alone," said Charles. " I feel sure 
that it would not be right for more of us to follow this poor girl 
than she chooses. I am ready." 

And so he followed the girl out into the darkness ; and aa soon 
as they were outside, slie turned and said to him, — 

" You 'd best follow me from a distance, I 'i! tell you why ; 1 
expect tlie police wants me, and you might get into trouble from 
being with me. Remember, if I am took, it 's Marquis Court, 
Little Marjoram Street, and it 's the end house, exactly opposite 
you as you go in. If you stands at the archway, and sings out 
for Miss Ophelia Flanigan, she '11 come to you. But if the row 
ain't oyer, you wait till Ibey 're quiet, Wbatever you do, don't 
venture in by yourself, however quiet it may look ; aing out for 

And BO she fluttered away through the fog, and he followed, 
walking feat to keep her in sight. 

It was a dreadful night. The fog had lifted, and a moaning 
wind had begun, with rain from the southwest, A wUd, dripping, 
melancholy night, without rain enough to make one think of phys- 
ical discomfort, and without wind enough to excite one. 
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The shoeblacks and the crossing-sweepers were shouldering 
their brooms and their boxes, and were plodding homowards. 
The costermongera were letting their barrows stand in front of 
tlie public-houses, while they went in to get sometJiing to drink, 
and were discussing the price of vegetables there, and being 
fetched out by dripping poheemen, for obstructing her Mfyesty's 
highway. The be^ars were gatfiering their raga together, and 
posting homewards ; let us charitably suppose, to their bit of fish, 
with guinea-fowl and sea kale afterwards, or possibly, for it was 
not late in February, to flieir boiled pheasant and celery sauce. 
Every one was bound for shelter but the policemen. And 
Charles — poor, sitly, obsfinate Charles, with an earl's fortune 
waiting for him, dressed as a groom, pale, wan, and desperate — 
was following a ruined girl, more desperate even than he, towards 
the bridge. 

Yes J this is the darkest part of my whole slory. Since his 
misfortunes he had let his mind dwell a little too much oti these 
bridges. There are very few men without a cobweb of some 
sort in their heads, more or less innocent. Charles had a cobweb 
in his head now. The best of men might have a cobweb in hia 
head after such a terrible breakdown in his afiairs as he had suf- 
fered i more especially if he had three or four splinters of bone 
in hia deltoid muscle, which had prevented his sleeping for three 
nights. But I would sooner that any friend of mine should at 
such times take to any form of folly (such even as having fifty 
French clocks in the room, and discharging the butler if they did 
not all strike at onee, as one good officer and brave fellow did) 
rather than get to thinking about bridges after dark, with the foul 
water lapping and swirUng about the piers. I have hinted to 
you about this crotchet of poor Charles for a long time ; I was 
forced to do so, I think the less we say about it the better. I 
call you to witness that I Lave not said more about it than was 
necessary. 

At the end of Arabella Eow, the girl stopped, and looked back 
for him. The Mews' clock was overhead, a broad orb of light in 
the dark sky. Ten minutes past eight. Lord Ascot was sitting 
beside Loi'd Saltire's bed, and Lord Saltire had rung the bel! to 
send for Inspector Field. 

She went on, and he followed her along the Mall. She walked 
fast, and he had hard work to keep her in sight. He saw her 
plainly enough whenever she passed a lamp. Her shadow was 
suddenly thrown at his feet, and then swept in a drcle to the 
right, till it overtook her, and then passed her, and grew dim till 
she came to another lamp, and then came back to his feet, and 
passed on to her again, beckoning li'm on to follow her, and lead- 
ing her — whither? 
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How many lamps were ttere? One, two, three, four; and 
then a man Sjing asleep on a liench in the rain, who said, with a 
wild, wan face, when the policeman roased him, and told him to 
go home, " My home ia in the Thames, friend ; but I shall not go 
there to-night, or perhaps to-morrow," 

" His home was in the Thames." The Thames, the dear old 
happy river. The wonder and delight of his hoyhood. That 
was die river that slept in crystal green depths, under the tumbled 
boulders fallen from the chalk cliff, where the ivy, the oak, and 
the holly grew ; and then went spoutii^, and ra^ng, and roaring 
through the weirs at Casterton, where he and Welter used to 
bathe, and where he lay and watched kind Lord Ascot spinning 
patiently through one summer afternoon, till he killed the eight- 
pound trout at sundown. 

That was the dear old Thames. But that was fifty milea up 
the river, and ages ago. Now, and here, the river had got foul, 
and lapped about hungrily among piles and barges and the bul> 
tresses of bridges. And lower down it ran among mud banks. 
And there was a picture of one of them, by dear old II. K. Browne, 
and you did n't see at first what it was that lay among the sedges, 
because the face was reversed, and the limbs were — 

They passed in the same order through Spring Gardens into 
the Strand. And then Charles found it more troublesome than 
ever to follow the poor girl in her rapid walk. There were so 
many like her there ; but she walked faster than any of them. 
Before he came lo the street which leads to Waterloo Bridge, he 
thought he had lost her ; but when he turned the corner, and as 
the dank wind smote upon his face, he came upon her, waiting 
for him. 

And so they wont on across the bridge. They walked together 
now. Was she frightened, too? 

When they reached the other end of the bridge, 'he went on 
again to show the way. A long way on past the Wateiloo Sta- 
tion, she turned to the left. They passed out of a broad, low, 
noisy street, into other streets, some quiet, some tuibulent, =ome 
blazing with the gas of miserable shops, some dark and stealthy, 
with only one or two figures in them, which disappeared round 
corners, or got into dark archways as they passed. Chailes saw 
that they were getting into " Queer Street." 

How that poor gaudy figure fluttered on ! How at pau'^ed at 
each turning to look back for him, and then fluttpred on onte 
more ! What innumerable turnings there were I How should 
he ever find his way back, — back to the bridge ? 

At last she turned into a street of greengrocers, and manne 
store-keepers, in which the people were all at then houae doors 
looking out: all looking in one direction, and talking so cimeatly 
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to one another, that even bis top-boota escaped notice ; which 
struck him. as being remarkable, as nearly all the way from 
Waterloo Bridge a majority of the populace had criticised them, 
either ironically, or openly, in an unferorable manner. He 
thought tliey were looking at a fire, and turned hia head in the 
same direction ; he only saw the poor gir!, standing at the mouth 
of a narrow entry, watching for him. 

He came op to her. A little way down a dark alley was an 
archway, and beyond there were lights, and a noise of a great 
many people shouting and talking and screaming. The girl 
stole on, followed by Charles a few steps, and then drew suddenly 
back. The whole of the alley, and the dark archway beyond, 
was lined with policemen. 

A brisk-looking, middle-sized man, with intensely black scanty 
whiskers, stepped out, and stood before them. Charles saw at 
oace that it was the inspector of poHce. 

" Now, then, young woman," he said, sharply, " what are yon 
bringing that young man here for, eh ? " 

She was obliged (o come forwai'd. She began wringing her 
hands. 

" Mr. Inspeetor," she said, " sir, I wish I may be struck dead, 
sir, if I don't tell the trutli. It 'a my poor little brother, sir. He 's 
a dying in number eight, sir, and he sent for this young man for 
to see him, sir. Oh ! don't atop us, sir. S'elp mc — " 

"Pish!" said the inspector; " what the Devil is the use of 
talking (hia nonsense to me ? As for you, young man, you march 
back home double-quick. You 've no business here. It 's seldom 
we see a gentleman's servant in such company in this part of the 

" Pooh ! pooh ! my good sir," said Charles ; " stuff and non- 
sense. Don't assume that tone with me, if you will have the 
goodness. What the young woman says is perfectly correct. If 
you can assist me to get to that house at the further end of the 
court, where the poor boy lies dying, I shall be obhged to you. 
If you can't, don't express an opinion without being in possession 
of circumstaQcea. You may detain the girl, but I am going on. 
You don't know who you are talking to." 

How the old Oxford insolence flashed out even at the last 

The inspector drew back, and bowed, "I must do my duty, 
wr. Dickson ! " 

Dickson, in whose beat the court was, as he knew by many a 
sore bone in his body, came forwai'd. He said; "Well, sir, I 
won't deny that the young woman is Bess, and perhaps she may 
be on the cross, and I don't go to say, that what with flimping, 
and with cly-faking, and such like, s^e may n't be wanted some 
day, hke her brother tbe Nipper was; hut she is a good young 
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woman, and a tonest young woman in her way, and what she 
says this night about her brother is gospel truth." 

" Flimpbg" is a style of theft which I have never practised. 
and, consequently, of which I know nothing, " Cly-fakiiig" is 
stealing pocket-handkerchiefs. I never practised Ihis eilher, 
never having had sufficient courage or dexterity. But, at all 
events. Police-constable Dickson's notion of " an honest young 
woman in her way" seems to me to he confused and unsatisfac- 
tory in the last degree. 

The inspector said to Charles : " Sir, if gentlemen disguise 
themselves they must expect the police to he somewhat at fault 
till they open their mouths. Allow me to say, sir, that in patting 
on your servant's clothes you have done the mMt foolish thing 
you possibly could, Tou are on an errand of mercy, it appears, 
fuid I will do what I can for you. There 's a doctor and a Scrip- 
ture reader somewhere in the court now, so our people say. 
Tkey can't get out. I don't think you have much chance of get- 

" By Jove I " said Charles, " do you know that you are a 
denced good fellow? I am sorry that I was rude to you, but I 
am in trouble, and irritated. I hope you '11 forgive me." 

" Not another word, sir," said the inspector. " Come and look 
here, sir. Tou may never see such a sight again. Our people 
dare n't go in. This, sir ii I believe, about the worst court in 
London." 

" I thought," said Charles, ijuite foigeftmg hia top-boots, and 
speaking " de haut en has as in old times — I thought that 
your Rosemary Lane earned off the palm as being a lively 
neighborhood." 

" Lord bless you," said tie inspector, " nothing to this. Look 
here." 

They advanced to the end of the arch, and looked in. It was 
as still as death, but it was as light as day, for there were candles 
burning in every window, 

" Why," said Charles, " the court is empty. I can run across. 
Let me go ! I am certain I can get across." 

" Don't be a lunatic, sir," said the inspector, holding him tight 
"Wait till I give you the word, unless you want six months in 
Guy's Hospital." 

Charles soon saw the inspector was right. There were three 
houses on each side of the court. The centre one on the right 
was a very laige one, which was approached on each side by a 
flight of three steps, guarded by iron railings, which, in meeting, 
formed a kind of platform or rostrum. This was Mr. Malone's 
house, whose wife chose, f(jf family reasons, to call herself Miss 
Ophelia Flanigan. 
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The court was silent and hushed, when, from the door exactly 
opposite to this one, there appeared a tall and rather handsome 
young man, with a great frieze coat under one arm, and a fire- 
shovel over hia shoulder. 

This was Mr. Dennis Moriarty, junior. He advanced to the 
arch, so close to Charles and the inspector that they could have 
touched him, and then walked down the centre of the court, 
dragging the coat hehind him, lifting hia heela defiantly high at 
every step, and dexterously beating a " chune on the bare head 
of um wid the fire-shovel. Hurroo ! " 

Ho had advanced half-way down the court without a soul 
appearing, when suddenly the enemy poured out on him in two 
columns, from behind two doorways, and he was borne back, 
fighting like a hero with his fire-shovel, into one of the doors on 
his own side of the cOurt, The two columns of the enemy, 
headed by Mr. Phelim O'NeiU, uniting, poured into the doorway 
after him ; and from the interior of the house arose a hubbub 
exactly as though people were fighting on the stairs. 

At this point there happened one of those mistakes which so 
often occur in warfare, which are disastrous at the time, and 
inexplicable afterwards. Can any one explain why Lord Lnean 
gave that order at Balaclava ? No. Can any one explain to 
me why, on this occasion, Mr. Phelim O'Neill headed the attack 
on the staircase in person, leaving his rear stru^ling in confusion 
in the court, by reason of their hearing the fun going on inside, 
and not being able to get at it? I think not. Such was the case, 
however ; and, in the midst of it, Mr. Malone, howling like a 
demon, and horribly drunk, followed by thirty or forty worse than 
himself, dashed out of a doorway close by, and, before they had 
time to form line of battle, fell upon them hammer and tongs. 

I need not say that after this surprise in the rear, Mr. Phehm 
O'Neill's party had very much the worst of it. In about ten 
minutes, however, the two parties were standing opposite one 
another once more, inactive from sheer fatigue. 

At lliis moment Miss Ophelia Planigan appeared from the door 
of No. 8, — the very house that poor Charles was so anxious to 
get to, — and slowly and majestically advanced towards the ros- 
trum in front of her own door, and, ascending the steps, folded 
her arms and looked about her. 

She was an uncommonly powerful, red-faced Irishwoman ; her 
arms were bare, and she bad them akimbo, and was scratching 
her elbows. 

Every schoolboy knows that the lion has a claw at the end of 
his tail with which he lashes himself into fury. When the ex- 
perienced hunter sees him doing that he, so to speak, " hooks it." 
When Miss Flanigan's enemies saw her scratching her elbows, 
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they generally did the same. She was scratehing her elbows 
now. There was a dead silence. 

One woman in that court, and one only, ever offered battle to 
the terrible Miss Opheha; that was young Mra. Phaylira O'Nale. 
On the present occasion she began slowly walking up and down 
in front of the expectant hosts ; while Miss Flanigan looked on 
in contemptLious pity, scrawhing her elbows, Mrs. O'Neill opened 
her fire. 

" Pussey, pussey!" she began, "kitty, kitty, kitty! Miaow, 
miaow ! " (Mr. Malone had accnmulated property in the cat's 
meat business.) " Morraow, ye little tabby diwle, don't come 
anighst her, my Kitleen Avourneen, or yiil he convarted into 
sassidge mate, and sowH to keep a drunken one-eyed ouid rap- 
paree, from the county Cark, as had two months for bowling his 
barrer sharp round the comer of Park Lane over a ould gineral 
officer, in a white hat and a green silk umbereller; and as married 
a red-haired woman from the county Waterford, as caJls herself 
by her m^den name, and never feels up to fighting but when the 
hckei^B in her, which it most in general is, pussey ; and let me 
see the one of Malone's lot or Moriarty's lot ather, for that matter, 
as will deny it. Miaow 1 " 

Miss Ophelia Flanigan blew her nose contemptuously. Some 
of the low characters in the court had picked her pocket. 

Mrs. O'Neill quickened her pace and raised her voice. She 
was beginning again, when the poor girl who was with Charles 
ran into the court and cried out, " Miss Flanigan ! I have brought 
him ; Miss Flanigan ! " 

In a moment tiie contemptuous expression faded from Miss 
Flanigan's face. She came down off the st«pa and advanced 
rapidly towards where Charles stood. As she passed Mrs, O'Neill 
she said, " Whist now, Biddy O'Nale, me darliu'. I ain't np to a 
shindy to-night, Te know the rayson." 

And Mrs. O'Neill said, " Te 're a good woman, Ophelia. Sorra 
a one of me would have loosed tongue on ye this night, only I 
thought it might cheer ye np a bit after yer watching. Don't 
take notice of me, that's a dear." 

Miss Flanigan went up to Charles, and, taking him by the 
arm, walked with him across the court. It was whispered rap- 
idly that this was tlie young man who had been sent for to see 
littie BiUy Wilkins, who was dying in No. 8. Charles was as 
safe as if he had been in the centre of a square of the Guards. 
As he went into the door they gave him a cheer, and when the 
door closed behind him they went on with their fighting again. 

Charles found himself in a squalid room, about which there 
was nothing remarkable but its meanness and dirt. There were 
four people there when he came in, — a woman asleep by the 
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bed, two gentlemen who stood aloof in the shadow, and the poor 
little wan and wasted boy in the bed. 

Charles went up, and sat by the bed : when the boy saw bim 
he made an effort, roae half up, and threw his arms round his 
neck. Charles put his arm round him and supported him, — as 
strange a pair, I fancy, as you will meet in many long days' 
marches. 

"If you would not mind. Miss Flanigan," said the doctor, 
" stepping across the court with me, I shall be deeply obliged to 
you. You, sir, are going lo stay a httle longer." 

" Yes, sir," said the other gentleman, in a hareh, unpleasant 
voice ; " I shall stay till the end." 

" You won't have lo stay very long, my dear sir," said the doc- 
tor. "Now, Miss Flanigan, I am ready. Please to call out that 
the doctor is coming ihrough the court, and that if any man lays 
a finger on him, he wilt exhibit Croton and other drastics to him 
till he wishes he was dead, and, after that, throw in quinine till 
the top of his head comes off. AUons, my dear madam." 

With this dreadful threat the doctor departed. The other gen- 
tleman, the Scripture reader, stayed behmd, and sat in a chair in 
the further comer. The poor mother was sleeping heavily. The 
poor girl who had brought Cbarlea sat down in a chair and fell 
asleep with her bead on a table. 

The dying child was gone too far for speech. He tried two or 
three times, but he only made a rattle in his throat. After a few 
minutes he took his arms from round Charles's neck, and, with a 
look of anxiety, felt for something by his side. When he found it 
he smiled, and held it towards Charles. Well, well ; it was only 
the ball that Charles had given him — 

Charles sat on the bed, and put his left arm round the child, so 
that the little death's head might lie upon his breast He took 
the little hand in bis. So tbey remained. How long ? 

I know not. He only sat there with the hot head against his 
heart, and thought that a little life, so strangely dear to bim, now 
that all friends were gone, was fast ebbing away, and that he must 
get home that night across the bridge. 

The little hand that he held in bia relaxed its grasp, and the 
boy was dead. He knew it, but he did not move. He sat there 
still with the dead child in his arms, with a dull terror on him, 
when he thought of his homeward journey across the bridge. 

Some one moved and came towards bim, — the mother and the 
girl were still asleep, — it was the Scripture reader. He came 
towards Charles, and laid his hand upon his shoulder. And 
Charles turned from the dead chUd, and looked up into his face, — 
into the face of John Marston. 
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"With the wailing motter's voice in their ears, those two left 
the house. The court was quiet enough now. The poor savages 
who would not stop their riot lest thoy should disturb the dying, 
now talked in whispera leat they should awaken the dead. 

They passed on quickly together. Not one word had been 
uttered between them — not one, — but they pushed rapidly 
through the worst streets to a better part of the town, Charles 
clinging tight to John Marston's arm, hut silent. When they got 
to Marston's lodgings, Charles sat down by the Are, and spoke for 
the first time. He did not burst out erjing, or anything of that 
sort. He only said quietly, — 

"John, you have saved me, I should never have got home 
this nighL" 

But John Mavston, who, by finding Charles had dashed his 
dearest hopes fo the ground, did not fake things quite so quietly. 
Did ho think of Mary now ? Did he see in a moment that his 
chance of her was gone ? And did he not see that he loved her 
more deeply than ever? 

"Yes," I answer to all these three queaiions. How did he 
behave now ? 

Why, he put his hand on Charles's shoulder, and he said, 
" Charles, Charles, my dear old boy, look up and apeak to me in 
your dear old voice. Don't look wild, like that. Think of Mary, 
my boy. She has been wooed by more than one, Charles ; but I 
think that her heart is yours yet." 

" John," said Charles, " that is what has made me hide from 
you all like this. 1 know that she loves me above all men. 1 
dreamt of it the night I left Eavenshoe. I knew it the night I 
saw her at Lord Hainault's. And partly that she should forget a 
penniless and disgraced man like myself, and partly (for I have 
been near the gates of hell to-night, John, and can see many 
things) from a silly pride, I have spent all my cunning on losing 
myself, — hoping that you would believe me dead, thinking that 
you would love my memory, and dreading leat you should cease 
to love myself." 

" We loved your memory well enough, Charles. Tou will 
never know how well, till you see how well we love yourself. 
We have hunted you hard, Charles. How you have contrived 
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" Yes. Even if Lord Saltire dooa not alter hia will, you come 
into three thousand a year. .And, besides, you are undoubtedly 
heir to Ravenshoe, though one link is still wanting to prove that." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" There is no reasonable doubt, although we qpnnot prove it, 
that your grandfather Petre was married previously to his mar- 
riage with Lady Alicia Staunton, that your father James was the 
real Ravenshoe, and that Ellen and yourself are the eider chil- 
dren, while poor 'Cuthbert and William — " 

" Culhbert ! Dooa he know of this ? I will hide again ; I 
win never displace Cuthbert, mind you." 

" Charles, Cuthbert will never know anything about it. Cuth- 
bert is dead. He was drowned bathing li^t August." 

Hush ! There is something to me dreadful in a man's tears. 
I daresay that it was as well, that night that the news of Cuthhert's 
death should have made him break down, and weep himself into 
quietness again like a child. I am sure it was for the best. 
But it is the sort of thing that good taste forbids one to dwell 
upon or handle too closely. 

When he was quiet again, John went on, — 

"It seems incredible that you should have been able U> elude 
us so long. The first inteUigeuco we had of you was from Lady 
Ascot, who saw you in the Park." 

" Lady Ascot I never saw my aunt in the Park." 

" I mean Adelaide. She is Lady Ascot now. Lord Ascot is 

"Another of tliem!" said Charles. "John, before you go on, 
tell me how many more are gone," 

"No more. Lady Ascot and Lord Saltire are alive and 
welh I was with Lord Saltire to-day, and he was talking of you. 
He has left the principal part of his projrerty to Ascot. But 
because none of us would believe you dead, he has made a reaer- 
vaiioD in your favor of eighty thousand pounds." 

" I am all abroad," said Charles. " How is William ? " 

" He is vei-y well, as he deserves to be. Noble fellow i He 
gave up everything to hunt you through the world like a blood- 
hound, and bring you back. He never ceased his quest till he 
saw your grave at Varna." 

"At Varna!" said Charles, "why, we were qnartei-cd at 
Devna." 

"At Devna! Now my dear old boy, lam hut mortal; do 
satisfy my curiosity. What regiment did you enlist in ? " 

"In the 140tb." 
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" Then how, in the name of all confusion," cried John Mar- 
ston, " did you miss poor Hornby ? " 

" I did not miss Hornby," said Charles, quietly, " I had liis 
head in my lap when he died. But now tell me, how on earth 
did you come to know anything ahout hira ? " 

" Why, Welter told us that you had l>een his servant. And 
he came to see us, and joined in the chase with the best of us. 
How is it that he never sent us any intelligence of you ? " 

" Because I never went near him till tiie film of death was on 
his eyes. Then he knew me again, and said a few words which 
I can understand now. Did he say anything to any of you about 
Ellen?" 

"About Ellen?" 

" Yes. Did Welter ever say anything either ? " 

"He told Lord Sallire, what I suppose you kaow — " 

"About what?" 

" Ahout Ellen ? " 

" Yes, I know it ail." 

"And that he had met you. Now tell me what you have been 

" When I found that there was no chance of my remaining 
perdu any longer, and when I found that Ellen was gone, why, 
then I enlisted m the 140th." 

He paused here, and hid his face in his hands for some time. 
When he raised it again his eyes were wilder, and his speech 

" I went out with Tom Sparks and the Eoman-nosed hay 
horse ; and we ran a thousand miles in sixty-three hours. And 
at Devaa we got wood-pigeons ; and the cornet went down and 
dined with the 42d at Varna ; and I rode the Eoman-uosed bay, 
and he carried me through it capitally. I ask your paiilon, sir, 
but I am only a poor discharged trooper. I would not beg, sir, 
if I couid help it ; but pain and hunger are hard things to bear 
sir." 

" Charles, Cliarles, don't you know me?" 

" That is my name, sir. That is what they used to call me. 
1 am no common beggar, sir. I was a gentleman oace, sir, and 
rode a horseback after a blue greyhound, and we went near to 
kill a black hare. I have a character from Lord Ascot, sir. I 
was in the hght cavalry chaise at Balaclava. An angry business. 
They should n't get good fellows to fight together like that. I 
killed one of them, sir. Hornby killed many, and he is a man 
who would n't hurt a fly. A sad business ! " 

" Charles, old boy, be quiet." 

"When you speak (o me, sir, of the distinction between the 
upper and lower classes, I answer you that I have had some 
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experience in tiat way of late, and have come to the conclusion 
that, after all, the gentleman and the cad-are one and tlie same 
animal. Now that I am a ruined man, begging my bread about 
the streets, 1 make bold to say to you, sir, hoping that your alms 
may be none the less for it, that I am not sure that I do not like 
your cad as well aa your gentleman in his way. If I play on 
the one side sueh cards as my foster-brother William and Tom 
Sparks, you, of course, trump me with John Slarston and the 
cornet. You are right ; but they are all four good fellows. I 
have been to hell's gate to leam it I will resume my narratise. 
At Devna the cornet, besides wood-pigeons, shot a francolin — " 

It is just as well thttf this sort of thing did not come on when 
Charles was going home alone across the bridge ; that is all I 
wished to call your attention to. ^The next morning, Ivord and 
Lady Hainault, old Lady Ascot, William, Mary, and Father 
Tiernay, were round his bed, watching the hot head rolhng from, 
side to side upon the pillow, and Ibtening to his half-uttered 
delirious babble, gazing with a feeling almost of curiosity at the 
well-loved face which had eluded them so long. 

" Hainault ! Hainault ! " said Lady Ascot ; " to find him 
like this, after aU ! And Saltire dead without seeing him I And 
all my fault ! my fault ! I am a wieked old woman. God for- 
give me ! " 

Lord Hainault got the greatest of the doctors into a corner, 
and said, — 

" My dear Dr. B , will he die ? " 

" Well, yes," said the doctor ; " to you I would sooner say yes 
than no, the chances are so heavy against him. The surgeons 
like the look of things stiil less than the physicians, Tou must 
really prepare for the worsts" 



CHAPTER LXII. 

ME. JACESOM'S BIG TROUT. 

Of coarse he did not die ; I need not tell you that. B 

and P, H pulled him through, and shook their honest hands 

over his bed. Poor B-— — is reported to have winked on this 
occasion ; but such a proceeding was so unlike him that I believe 
the report must have come round to us through one of the Amer- 
ican papers, — probably the same one which represented the 
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Prince of Wales hitting tlie Duke of Newcastle in the eye with 
a champagne eork. 

However, they pulled him through, and, in the pleasant spring- 
time, he was carried down to Casterton. Things had gone so 
hard with him that the primroses were in blossom on the southern 
banks before he knew that Lord Saltire was dead, and before he 
could be made to understand that he was a rich man. 

From this mueh of the story we may safely deduce this moral, 
— that, if & young gentleman gets into difficulijes, it is always as 
well for him to leave his address with hia friends j but, as young 
gentlemen in difficulties generally take particularly good care to 
remind their friends of their whereabouts, it follows that this 
story has been written to little or no purpose, — unless, indeed, 
the reader caa find for himself another moral or two ; and 1 am 
foo! enough to fancy that he may do that, if he cares to take the 
trouble. 

Casterton ia built on arches, with all sorts of offices and kitch- 
ens under what would naturally be the ground floor. The reason 
why Casterton was built on arches (that is to say, as far as you 
and I are concerned) ia this : That Charles, lying on the sofa in 
Lord Hainault'a study, could look over the valley and see the 
river, which, if it had been built on the ground, he could not 
have done. From this window he could see the great weirs 
spouting and foaming all day, and when he was carried up to 
bed by William and Lord Hainault, he could hear the roar of 
them rising and sinking, as the nighl^wind came and went, until 
they lulled him to sleep. 

He lay here one day, when the doctors came down from Lon- 
don. And one of them put a handkerchief over his face, which 
smelt like chemical experiments, and reminded him of Dr. Dau- 
beny. And he fell asleep ; and when he awoke, he was suffering 
pain in his left arm ; not the old, dull, grinding pain, but sharper ; 
which gradually grew less aa he lay and watched the weirs at 
Casterton. They had removed the splinters of bono from bis 

He did not talk much in thb happy, quiet time. William and 
Lady Ascot were with him all day. WiUiam, dear fellow, used 
to sit on a footstool, between his sofa and the window, and read 
the Tiines to him. William's education was imperfect, and he 
read very badly. He would read Mr. Russell's correspondence 
fill he saw Charles's eye grow bright, and hear hia breath quicken, 
and then he would turn to the list of bankrupts. If this was too 
Bad, he would go on to the share list, and pound away at that, till 
Charles went to sleep, which he generally did pretty quickly. 

About this time, — that is to say, well on liie spring, — 
Charles asked two questioBs; — The first was, whether or no he 
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might have Ihe window open; and next, whether Lord Hainanlt 
would lend him an opera-glass ? 

Both were answered in the afRrinative. The window was 
opened, and Lord Haioault and William came in, bearing, not an 
opera-glass, but a great brass telescope, on a stand, — a thing 
with an eight-inch object^lass, which had belonged to old Lord 
Hainault, who was a Cambridge man, and given to such vanities. 

This was very dehghtfuL He could turn it, with a move of 
his hand, on to any part of the weirs, and see almost every snail 
which crawled on the burdocks. The very first day he saw one 
of the men from the paper-mill come to the fourth weir, and pull 
up the paddles to ease the water. The man looked stealthily 
round, and then raised a wheel from, below the apron, full of 
spawning perch. And this was close time. Oho I 

Then, a few days after, came a tall, gray-headed gentleman, 
spinning a bleak for trout, who had with him a lad in top-boots, 
with a landing-net. And this gentleman sent his bait flying out 
here and there across the water, and rattled his line rapidly into 
the palm of his hand in a ball, like a cotisummate master, as he 
was. (King among fishermen, prince among gentlemen, you will 
read these lines, and you will be so good aa to understand that I 
am. talking of you.) And this gentleman spun all day and 
caught nothing. 

But he came the next day to the same place, and spun again. 
The great full southwesterly wind was roaring up the valley, 
singing among the budding trees, and carrying the dai-k, low, 
rainless clouds swiftly before it. At two, just as Lady Ascot and 
William had gone to luneh, and after Charles had taken his soup 
and a glass of wine ; he, lying there, and watching this gentle- 
man diligently, saw his rod bend and his line tighten. The lad 
in the top-boots and the landing-net leaped up from where he 
lay i there was no doubt about it now. The old gentleman had 
got hold of a fish, and a big one. 

The next twenty minutes were terrible. The old gentleman 
gave fiim the but, and moved slowly down along the camp-shuting, 
and Charles followed him with the telescope, although his hand 
was shaking with excitement. After a time, the old gentleman 
began to wind up his reel, and then the lad, top-boots, and landing- 
net, and all, slipped over the camp-shooting (will anybody tell me 
how to spell that word ? Gampskeading won't do, my dear sir, all 
things considered), and lifted the fish (he was nine poauds), up 
among the burdocks at the old gentleman's feet 

Charles had the whole group in the telescope, — the old gen- 
tleman, the great trout, and the dripping lad, taking off his boots 
and emptying the water out of them. But the old gentleman was 
looking to his right at somebody who was coming ; and immedi- 
ately there came into the field of the telescope a tall man in a 
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■velvet coat, with knee breeches and gaiters, and directly after- 
wards, from the other side, three children, and a young lady. 
The gentleman in the knee hreeches bowed to the young lady, 
and then they all stood looking at the trout. 

Charles could see them quite plainly. The gentleman in vel- 
veteen and small-clothes was Lord Ascot, and the young lady was 
Mary. 

He did not look through the telescope any more ; he lay back, 
and fried to think. Presently afterwards oId*Lady Ascot came 
in, and settled herself in the window, with her knitting. 

"My dear," she said, "I wonder if I fidget you with my 
knitting-needles. Tell me if I do, for I have plenty of other 

" Not at all, dear aunt ; I Uke if. Ton did nineteen rows this 
morning, and you would have done twenty-two if you had not 
dropped a stitch. When I get stronger I ahall take to it myself. 
There would be too much excitement and over exertion in it, ibr 
me to begin just now." 

Lady Ascot laughed ; she was glad (o see him trying even such 
a feeble joke. She said, — 

" My dear, Mr. Jackson has killed a trout in the weirs just now, 
nine pounds." 

" I know," said Charles ; " I did not know the weight, but I 
saw the flsh. Aunt, whei-e is Welter, — I mean. Ascot ? " 

" Well, he is at Eanford. 1 suppose you know, my dear boy, 
that poor Lord Saltire left hira nearly all his fortune. Nearly 
five hundred tiiousand pounds' worih, with Cottingdean and 
Markawoith together. All the Eanford mortgages are paid off, 
and he is going on very well, my dear. I think they ought to 
g^ve him his marquisate. James might have had it ten times 
over, of course, but he used to say, that he had made himself the 
most notorious viscount in England, and that, if he took an earl- 
dom, people would forget who he was." 

" I wish he would come to see me, aunt. I am very fond of 
Welter." 

I can't help it ; he said so. Eemember how near deaib's door 
he had been. Think what he had been through. How he had 
been degraded, and kicked about from pillar to post, like an old 
shoe ! and also remember the state he wasin when he said it. I 
firmly believe that he had at this time forgotten everything, and 
that he only remerabei'ed Lord Ascot as his old boy love, and 
his jolly college companioiL You must make the beat of it, or 
the worst of it for him, as you are inclined. He said so. And 
in a very short time Lady Ascot found that she wanted some 
more wool, and hobbled away to get it. 

After a time, Charles heai-d a man come into the room. He 
thought it was William ; but it was not. This man came round 
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the end of the sofa, and stood in the window before him. Loi-d 
Ascot. 

He was dressed as we know, having looked through Charles's 
telescope, in a velveteen coat, with knee breeches and leathern 
gaiters. There was not much change in him since the old times, 
only his broad, hairless face seemed redder, his lower jaw seemed 
coarser and more promineDt^ his great eyebrows seemed more 
lowering, his vast chest seemed broader and deeper, and alto- 
gether he looked rather more like a mighty, coarse," turbulent 
blackguard than ever. 

" Well, old cock," he said, " so you are on your back, hey ? " 

" Welter," said Charles, " I am so glad to see you again. If 
you would help rae up, I should like to look at you." 

" Poor old boy," said Lord Ascot, putting his great arm round 
him, and raising him. " So 1 there you are, my pippin. What a 
good old fellow you are, by Gad ! So you were one of the im- 
mortal six hundred, hey ? I thought you would turn up some- 
where in Queer Street, with that infernal old hook nose of yours. 
I wish I had taken to that sort of thing, for I am fond of fight- 
ing. I think, now I am rich and respectable, I shall subsidize a 
prize-fighter to pitch into me once a fortnight. I wish I had been 
respectable enough for the army ; but I should always have been 
in trouble with the commander-in-chief for dicing and brawling, 
I suppose. Well, old man, I am devilish glad to see you again. 
I am in possession of money which should have been yours. I 
did all I could for you, Charles ; you will never know how much. 
1 tried to repair the awful wrong I did you unconsciously. I did 
a thing in your favor I tremble to think of now, but which, God 
help me, I would do again. You don't know what I mean. If 
old Saltire had not died so quick, you would have known." 

He was referring to his having told Lord Saltire that he had 
seen Charles. In doing that, remember he bad thought that he 
was throwing half a million to the winds. I only tell you that he 
was -referring to this, for fear you should not gather it from his 
own bruial way of speaking. 

I wonder how the balance will stand against Lord Ascot at 
last ? Who ever could have dreamt that his strong animal affec- 
tion for his old friend could have led him to make a sacrifice 
which many a more highly organized man would have evaded, 
glossing over his conscience by fifty mental subterfuges ? 

" However, my dear fellow," he continued, " it comes to this : 
I Lave got the money ; I shall have no children ; and I shall make 
no will 1 therefore it all comes to you, if you outhve ine. About 
the title I can't say. The lawyera must decide about that. No 
one seems to know whether or not it descends through the female 
branch. By the by, you are not master of Ravenshoe yet, though 
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there seems no doubt that grandma is right, and that the marriage 
took place. However, whether the estate goes to you, or to Wil- 
liam, I offer the same adviee to holh of you. If you get ray 
money, don't spend it in getting the title. Tou can get iuto the 
House of Conmions easy enough, if you seem to care about that 
sort of fun ; and fellows I know tell me you get much better 
amusement there for your money than in the other place, I have 
never been to the House of Ijorda since the night I took my sea1~ 
It struck me as being slow. The fellows say that there ia never 
any chaff, or person alitiea, or calling to order, or Ihat sort of thing 
titere, which seem to me to be half the fun of the fair. But, of 
course, you know more about this than I." 

Charles, in a minute, when he had ineffectually tried to under- 
stand what Lord Ascot had been saying, collected his senses suf- 
ficiently to say, — 

" Welter, old boy, look here, for I am very stupid. Why did 
you say that you should have no children ? " 

" Of course I ean't ; have they told you nothing ? " 

" Is Adelaide dead, Welter? " asked Charles, plucking at the 
buttons of his coat nervously. 

"They ought to have told you, Ciiarles," said Lord Ascot, 
turning to the window. " Now tell me something. Have you 
any love left for her yet?" 

" Not one spark," said Charles, still buttoning and unbuttoning 
his coat " If 1 ever am a man again, I shall ask Mary Corby to 
marry me. I ought to have done so sooner, perhaps. But I love 
your wife, Welier, in a way ; and I should grieve at her death, 
for I loved her once. By Gad! yes ; you know iL When did 
she die ? " 

" She is not dead, Charles." 

" Now, don't keep me like this, old man ; I can't stand it. She 
is no more to me than my sister, — not so much. TeU me what 
is the matter at once ; she ean't he worse thsui what I think," 

" The truth is very horrible, Charles," said Lord Ascot, speak- 
ing slowly, " She took a fancy that I should buy back her 
favorite old Irish mare, ' Molly Aathore,' and I bought it for her ; 
and we went out hunting together, and we were making a nick, 
and I was getting the gate open for her, when the devil rushed it ; 
and down they came on it, together. And she broke her back, — 
O God ! God ! — and the doctor says she may live till seven- 
ty, but that she will never move from where she lies, — and just 
as I was getting to love her so dearly — " 

Charles said nothing ; for with such a great, brutal blackguard 
as Lord Ascot, sobbing passionately at the window, it was aa well 
to say nothing ; but he thought, " Here 's work to the fore, I fancy, 
after a life of laziness. I have been the object of all these dear 
souls' anxiety for a long time. She must take my place now." 
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CHAPTEK LXIII. 

CHAKLES ASKS FOE MAEY. 



That afternoon Charles said nothing more, but lay and looked 
out of the window at the rhododendrons just bursting into blooni, 
at tlie deer, at the rabbits, at the pheasants, and beyond ; where 
the park dipped down so suddenly, at the river which spouted 
and foamed away as of old ; and to the right at the good old town 
of CastertoQ, and at the blue smoke from its chimneys, drifting 
rapidly away before the soft southwesterly wind, — and ho lay 
and looked at these and thought. 

And before sundown an arch arose in the west, which grew 
and spread, — an arch of pale green sky. which grew till it met 
the sun, ami then the wet grass in the park shone out all golden, 
and the topmost cedar buughs began to blaze like bnrnished 

And then he spoke. He said, " William, my dear old iriead, — 
loved more deeply than any words can toll, — come here, for I 
have something to say to you." 

And good Wilham came and stood beside him. And "William 
looked at him and saw that his face was animated, and tliat his 
eyes were sparkling. And he stood and said not a word, but 
smiled and waited for him to go on. 

And Charles sEud, " Old hoy, I have been looking through that 
glen to-day, and I saw Mr. Jackson catch the trout, and I saw 
Welter, and I saw Mary ; and I want you to go and fetch Mary 

And William straightway departed ; and as he went up the 
staircase he met the butler, and he looked so happy, so radiant, 
and so thoroughly kind-hearted and merry, that the butler, a sol- 
emn man, found himself smiling as he drew politely aside to let 
him pass. 

I hope yoii like this fellow, William. He was, in reality, only 
a groom, say you. Well, that is true enough. A fellow without 
education or breeding, though highly bom. But stiU, I hope you 
like him. I was forgetting myself a little, though. At this time 
he is master of Eavenshoe, with certainly nine, and probably 
twelve, thousand a year, — a most eminently respectably pei-son. 
One year's income of hia would satisfy a man I know very well, 
and yet I am talking of him apologetically, liut then, we novel- 
writers have an unlimited command of money, if we could only 
realize it. 
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However, this great capitalist went up-atairs towards the nur- 
sery, — and here I must hreak otf, if joa please, and take «p the 
thread of my narrative in another place (I don't mean the House 
of Lords). 

la point of fact, there had been a shindy (I use the word ad- 
visedly, and will repeat it) — a shindy in the nursery that even- 
ing. The duly of a story-teller is to stick in a moral reflection 
wherever he can, and so at this place I pitchfork in this caution 
to young governesses, that nothing can be more incautious or 
reprehensible, than to give children books to keep them qiiiet 
without first seeing what these books are about. 

Mary was very much to blame in this case (you see I tell the 
truth, and spare nobody). Grus, Flora, and AJchy iiad been out 
to walk with her, as we know, and had come home in a very 
turbulent state of mind. They had demanded books as the soic 
condition on which they would be good; and Mary, being in a 
fidget about her meeting with Lord Ascot, over ihe Irout, and 
being not quite herself, had promptly supplied Gus with a num- 
ber of Blackwood's Magazine and Flora with a " Shakespeare." 

This happened early in the afternooa. Remember this ; for if 
we are not particular on our chronology, we are naught. 

Gus turned to the advertisements. He read among other 
things a testimonial to a great corn-cutter, from, a potentate who 
keeps a very small army and don't mean any harm : — 

(Translation.) 
"Professor Homherg has cut my corns with a dexterity ti'uly 
marvellous. 

(Signed) "Napoleon." 

From a country baronet t — • 

" I am aalisfled with Professor Homherg. 

(Signed) "PiTCHOROPT C0CKP01.E, Bart." 

From a Bishop in. the South Sea Islands ; — 

" Professor Homberg has cut my corns in a manner which does 
eq^ual honor to his head and his heart. 

(Signed) "Rangeiiaieta." 

(His real name is Jones, but that ia neither here nor there) ; 
and ia the mean time Flora had been studying a certain. part of 
" King Lear." 

Later in the afternoon it occurred to Gus, that he would like 
to be a corn-cutter and have testimonials. He proposed to cut 
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nur'ip'a coni'f but she declined assigning reasons. Failing here, 
hf leteimined to cut Floias doll>i corns, and, with this view, 
j (. PSied himself of hei person dur ng Flora's temporary ab- 

He began by snicking the comer of her foot off with nurse's 
■ic ssora Then he found that the sawdust dribbled out at the 
or li(,e Thii was verj delightful He shook her and it dribbled 
lister Then he cut the other foot off, and shook her again. 
And she not having any stitches put in about the knee (as all 
dolls should) lost not only the sawdust from her legs, but also 
from her stomach and body leaving nothing but collapsed calico 
and a bust with an undistuibed countenance of was above all. 

At this time Floia had rushed in to the rescue ; she felt the 
doll b body and she saw the heap of sawdust ; whereupon she, 
remembering her King Loai, turned on him and smd scorn- 
fully : — 

" Nero is an angler in the lake of darkness." At this awful 
taunt, Gus butted her in tlie stomach, and she got hold of him by 
the hair. Archy, excited for* the first time in his life, threw a 
box of ninepins at them, which exploded. Mary rushed in to 
separate them, and at the same moment in came William with a 
radiant face, and he quietly took Mary round the waist (like his 
impudence), and he said, " My dear creature, go down to Charles, 
and leave these Turks to me." 

And she left these Turks to him. And he sat on a chair and 
administered justice ; and in a very few minutes, under the influ- 
ence of that kind, happy, sunny face of his. Flora had kissed 
Gus, and Archy had cuddled up on his knee, and was sucking his 
thumb in peace. 

And going down to the hall, he found Lady Ascot hobbling up 
and down, taking her afternoon's exercise, and she said to him, 
" Ravenshoe, you best and kindest of souls, she is there with him 
now. My dear, wo had better not move in this matter any more. 
I tried to dispossess you before I knew your worth and goodness, 
but I will do nothing now. He is rich, and perhaps it is better, 
my dear, that Ravenshoe should be in Papist hands — at least, in 
such hands as youra." 

He said, "My dear madam, I am not Ravenshoe. I feel sure 
that you are right, "We must find Ellen." 

And Mary came out and came toward them; and she said, 
" Lady Ascot and Mr. Ravenshoe, Charles and I are engaged to 
be married." 
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CHARLES WELL AGAIN. 

How near the end we are getting, and yet so mucTi to come. 
Never mind. We wiO tell it all naturally and straightforwardly, 
and then there will he nothing to offend you. 

By and hy it became necessary that Charles should have air 
and esiercise. His arm was welL Every splinter had been taken 
out of it, and he must lie on the sofa no longer. 

So he was driven out through pleasant places, through the bud- 
ding spring, in one of Lord Hainault'a carriages. All the mead- 
ows had been bush-harrowed and rolled long ago, and now the 
orchises and fritillaries were beginning to make the grass look 
purple. Lady Hainault had a low carriage, and a pair of small 
cobs, and this was given up to Chai-les ; and Lady Hainault's 
first coachman declined to drive her ladyship out in the daytime, 
for fear that the second coachman (a meritorious young man of 
forty) should frighten Charles by a reckless and inexperienced 
way of driving, 

Consequentiy, Lady Hainanlt went a buying flannel petticoats 
and that sort of thing, for the poor people in Casterton and Hen- 
ley, driven by her second coachman, and Charles was trundled ail 
over the country by the first coachman, in a low carriage wifh 
the pair of cobs. But Lady Hainault was as well pleased with 
the arrangement as the old coachman himself, and so it is no 
business of ours. For lie curious thing was, that no one who 
ever knew Charles, would have hesitated for an instant in giving 
up to him hia or her bed, or dinner, or carriage, or any other 
thing in this world. For people are great fools, you know. 

Perhaps the reason of it was, that every one who made Charles's 
acquaintance knew by instinct that ho would have cut off hia 
right hand to serve them, I don't know why it was. But there 
is the fact. 

Sometimes Lady Ascot would go with him, and sometimes 
William. And one day, when William was with him, they were 
bowling quietly along a by-road on the opposite side of the water 
from Hurley. And in a secret place, they came on a wicked old 
gentleman, breaking the laws of his country, and catching perch 
in close time, out of a punt, with a chair, and a stone bottle, and a 
flaherman from Maidenhead, who shall be nameless, but who must 
consider himself cautioned. 
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The Rajah of Ahmednuggur lives close by there ; and he was 
reading the Times, whea Charles asked the coachman to pul! up, 
that he might see the sport. Tbe E^ah's attention was caught 
by seeing the carriage stop ; and he looked through a double- 
barrelled opera-^lasa, and not only saw CharloB and WiUiam in 
the carriage, but saw, through (he osiers, the hoary old profligate 
with his paternoster puUing the perch out as fast as he could put 
Ms line in. Fired by a virtuous indignation (I wish every gen- 
tleman on the Thames would do likewise), he ran in his breeches 
and slippers down the lawn, and began blowing up like Old 



The old gentleman, who was fishing, looked at the rajah's red 
brick house, and said, " If my face was as ugly as that house, I 
would wear a green veil " ; but he ordered the fisherman to take 
up the Zypecks, and he floated away down-stream. 

And aa Charles and William drove along, Charles said, " My 
dear boy, there could not be any harm in catching a few roach. 
I should so like to go about among pleasant places in a punt once 

When they got home, the head keeper was sent for. Charles 
told him that he would so much like to go fishing, and that a few 
roacli would not make much difference. The keeper scornfully 
declined arguing about the matter, but only wanted to know what 
time Mr. Baveiishoe would hke to go, adding that any one who 
made objections would be brought up uncommon short. 

So William and he went fishing in a punt, and one day Charles 
said, "I don't care about this punt-fishing much. I wish — I 
wish I could get back to the trout at Eavenahoe." 

" Do you really mean that ? " said William. 

" Ah, Willy ! " . ssud Charles. " If I could only see it again ! " 

" How I have been waiting to hear you say that ! " said Wil- 
liam. " Come to your home with me ; why, the people are 
wondering where we are. My darling bird will be jealous, 
if I stay here much longer. Come down to my wedding." 

" When are you to be married, William ? " 

" On the same day as yourself," said William sturdily. 

Said Charles, " Put the punt ashore, will yon ? " And they 
did. And Charles, with his nose in tJie air, and his chest out, 
walked beside William across the spring meadows, through the 
lengthening grass, through the calthas, and the orchises, and the 
ladies' slippers, and the cowslips, and the fritillaries, through the 
budding flower-garden which one finds in spring among the 
English meadows, a hale strong man. And when they had clomb 
the precipitous slope of the deer-park, Charles picked a rhodo- 
dendron flower, and put it in his button-hole, and turned round.to 
William, with the flush of healtli on his face, and said, — 
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" Brother, we will go to Bavenshoe, and you will be with your 
love. Shall we be married in London ? " 

"In St. Petersburgh, if you like, now I see yo« looking your 
old self again. Eat why?" 

" A fancy of mine. When I remember what I went through 
in London, tlux)ugh my own obstinacy, I should like to take my 
revenge on tlie place, by spending the happiest day of my life 
there. Do you agree ? " 

" Of course." 

" Ask Lady Ascot and Mary and the children down to Ra- 
venshoe. Lsidy Ilainault will come loo, but he can't. And have 
General Mainwaring and the Tiemays. Have as many of the 
old circle as we can get." 

" This is something like life again," said William. " Eemem- 
ber, Charles, I am not spending the revenues of Eavenshoe. 
They are yours. I know it. I am spending about iOOl. a year. 
When our grandfather's marriage is proved, you will provide for 
me and my wife, I know that. Be quiet. But we shall never 
prove that till we find Ellen." 

"Find Ellen!" exclaimed Charles, turning round. "1 will 
not go near EUen yet." 

" Do j'ou know where she is ? " asked William, eagerly. 

" Of course I do," said Charles. " She is at Hackney, Hornby 
told me so when he was dying. But let her be for a time." 

"I tell you," said William, "that I am sure that she knows 
everything. At Hackney 1" 

The allied powers, GSeneral Mainwaring, Lady Ascot, Lord 
Hainault, and William, were not long before they searched every 
hole and corner of Hackney, in and out. There was only one 
nunnery there, but, in that nunnery, there was no young lady at 
all resembling ECen. The priests, particularly Father Mack- 
worth's friend Butler, gave them every assistance in their power. 
But it was no good. 

As Charles and WiUiam were in the railway carriage going 
westward, Charles said, — 

" Well, we have failed to find Eilea. Mackworth, poor fellow, 
is still at Eavenshoe." 

" Yes," said William, " and nearly idiotic. All his fine-spun 
cobwebs east to the winds. But he holds the clew to this mystery, 
or I am mistaken. The younger Tiernay takes care of him. 
He probably won't know you. But Charles, when you come 
into Eavenshoe, keep a corner for Mackworth." 

" He ought to be an honored guest of the house as long as he 
lives," said Charles. " Tou still persist in saying that Eavenshoe 

"I am sure it is," said William. 
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And, at this same time, William wrote to two other people 
telling all about the state of affairs, and asking them to come and 
join the circle. And Jolm Marston came across into my room 
and said, "Let us go." And I said, "My dear John, wa ought 
to go. It is not every day tliat we see a man, and such a man 
as Charles Eavenshoe, risen from the dead." 

And so we went 



CHAPTER LXV. 

THE LAST OF FATHER MACKWOBTH. 

And so we went. At Ravenshoe were asscmlilcd Gennra! 
Mainwaring, Lady Ascot, Mary, Gus, Flora, Archy, and rnirse, 
William, Charles, Father Tiernay and Father Mm^agh Tieroay, 
John Marston, and Johnny Cruse from Clovelly, a little fisher- 
boy, cousin of Jane Evans's, — Jane Evans who was to be Mrs. 
Ravenshoe. 

It became necessary that Jane Evans should be presented to 
Lady Ascot She was only a flsherinan's daughter, but she was 
wonderfully beautiful, and gentle, and good. William brought 
her ioto the hall one evening, when every one was sitting round 
the fire ; and he said, " My dear madam, this is my wife that is 
(o be." Nothing more. 

And Ihe dear old woman rose, and kissed her, and said, " My 
love, how wonderfully pretty you are. You must learn to lovo 
rae, you know, and you must make haste about it, because I am 
a very old womau, and I sha'n't live verj' long." 

So Jane sat down by Mary, and was at home, though a little 
nervous. And Gleneral Mainwaring came and sat beside her, 
and made himself as agreeable as very few men beside him know 
how to. And the fSherboy got next to William, and stared 
about with his great black eyes, like a deer in a flower-garden. 
(You caught that face capitally, Mr. Hook, if you wiU allow me 
to say so, — best painter of the day!) 

Jane Evans was an immense success. She had been to school 
six months in Exeter, and had possibly been drilled in a few 
little matters : such as how to ask a gentleman to hold her fen ; 
how to sit down to the piano when asked lo sing (which she 
could n't do) ; how to marshal her company to dinner; how to 
step into the ear of a balloon ; and so on. Things absolutely 
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necesEary to know, of course, but which had nothing to do ■with 
her success in tliia case ; for she was so beautiful, gentle, and 
winimig, that slie might have done anything short of eating with 
her knifo, and it would have been considered graceful. 

Had she had a slight Devonshire accent ■' Well well ' Do 
yoQ know, 1 rather like it. I considei it a quality bO good with 
the Scotch, my dear. 

I cowld linger and linger on about thi'! pi a ant spnng at old 
Bavenshoe, but I must not. You have been my companion to 
long that I am right loth to part with yo i B t the end is veiy 

Charles had hia revenge upon the tiout The flr'ft day after 
he had recovered from his journey, he and Wilham went out and 
did most terrible things. William would not ci rj a lod but 
gave his to the servant, and took the hndiHj, upt That Ra 
venahoe stream carries the heaviest fish m Deionshiie. Charles 
worked up to the waterfall, and got nineteen, weighing fourteen 
pounds. Then they walked down to the weir above the bridge, 
and then Charles's evil genius prompted hini to say, " William, 
have you got a salmon-fly in your book ? " And Wilham told 
him that he had, but solemnly warned him of what would happen. 

Charles was reckless and foolish. He with a twelve foot trout 
rod, and thirty yards of line, threw a small salmon fly under 
the weir above the bridge. ' There was a flash on the water. 
Charles's poor little reel began screaming, and the next moment 
the line came "flick" home across his fee e, and he said, "By 
gosh, what a fool I was," and then he looked up to the bridge, 
and there was Father Mackworth looking at him, 

" How d' ye do, my dear sir," said Charles. " Glad to see you 
out. I have been trying to kill a salmon with trout tackle, and 
have done quite the other thing." 

Father Mackworth looked at him, but did not speak a word. 
Then he looked round, and young Murtagh Tiernay came up 
and led him away ; and Charles got up on the road and watched 
the pair going home. And as he saw the tall, narrow figure of 
Father Mackworth creeping slowly along, dragging his heels as 
he went, he asud, "Poor old fellow, I hope he will live to forgive 
me." 

Father Mackworth, poor fellow, dragged his heels homeward ; 
and when he got into his room in the priests' tower, Mnrtagh 
Tiemay said to him, " My dear friend, you are not angry with 
me. I did not tell you that ho was come back, I thought it 
would agitate you." 

And Father Mackworth said, slowly, — for all hia old decisive 
utterance was gone, — "The Virgin bless you; you are a good 
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And Father Mswjkwocth spoke trutL Both the Hernaya were 
good feiiows, thougli Papists. 

" Let me help you off with your coat," said Murtagh, for 
Maekworih was standing in deep thought. 

"Thank you," said Mackworth. "Now, while I sit here, go 
and fetch your brother." 

Murtagh Tiernay did as ho waa told. In a few minutes our 
good, jolly old Irish friend was leaning over Mackworth's chair. 

" Ye 're not angry ihat we did n't (eli ye tkere was company ? " 
he said. 

" No, no," said Mackworth. " Bon't speak to me, that 's a good 
man. Don't confuse me. I am going. You had better send 
Murtagh out of the room." 

Father Murtagh disappeared, 

" I am going," said Mackworth. " Tiemay, we were not al- 
ways good friends, were we ? " 

" We are good friends, any way, now, brother," said Tiemay. 

" Ay, ay, you are a good man. I have done a wrong. I did 
it for the sake of the Church, partly, and partly — well, I was 
veiy fond of Cuthbert. I loved that boy, Tiemay. And I spun 
a web. But it has all got confused. It is on this left side, which 
feels so heavy. They should n't make one's braia in two halves, 
should they ? " 

"Begorra, no. It's a burain' shame," said Father Tiernay, 
determiiiiag, like a tme Irishman, to agree with every word said, 
and find out what was coming. 

"That being the case, my dear friend," said poor Mackworth, 
" give me the portfolio and ink, and we will let our dear brother 
Butler know, de profundis damavi, that the time is come." 

Father Tiernay said, "That will be the proper course," and 
got bun pen and ink, fully assured that another fit was coming 
on, and that he was wandering in hia mind, but still watching to 
see whether he would let out anything. A true It^shmaa. 

Mackworth let out nothing. He wi-of« as steadily as he could 
a letter of two lines, and put it ih an envelope. Then he wrote 
another letter of about three lines, and enclosed the whole in a 
larger envelope, and closed it. Then he said to Father Tiemay, 
" Direct it to Butler, will you, my dear friend ; you quite agree 
that I have done right?" 

Father Tiemay said thaX he had done quite right, but won- 
dered what the dickens it was all about. "We'sooa found out. 
But we walked, and rode, and fished, and chatted, and played 
billiards, and got up charades with LaJJy Ascot for an audience, 
— not often thinking of the poor paralytic priest in the lonely 
tower, and Httle dreaming of the mme which he was going to 
spring under our feet. 
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The rows (there is no other expression) ihat used to go on be- 
tween Father Tiemay and Lady Ascot were as amusing as any- 
thing I ever heard, I must do Tieniay the justice to Bay that he 
was always perfectly weL-hred, and, also, that Lady Ascot began 
it. Her good temper, her humor, and her shrewdness were like 
herself! I can say no more. Tiemay dodged, and shuffled, and 
went ftom pillar to post, and was as witty and good-humored as 
an Irishman can be ; but I, as a stanch Protestant, am of opinion 
that Lady Ascot, though nearly ninety, had the best of it. I 
dai'esay good Father Tiernay don't agree with me. 

The younger Tiemay was always in close attendance on 
Mackworth. Every one got very fond of this young priest. We 
used to wait until Father Mackworth was reported to be in bed, 
and then he waa sent for. And generally we used to make an 
excuse to go into the chapel, and Lady Ascot would come, defiant 
of rheumatism, and we would get him to tie organ. 

And then, — Lord ! how he would make that organ speak, 
and plead, and pray, till the prayer was won. And then, how he 
would send aggregated armies of notes, marching in vast battal- 
ions one after another, out into space, to die in confused melody ; 
and then, how he could souud the trumpet to recall them, and get 
no answer but the echo of the i-oof. Ah well I I hope you are 
fond of music, reader. 

But one night we sent for him, and he could not come. And 
later we sent ngeia, but he did not come ; and the man we had 
sent, being asked, looked uneasy, and said he did not know why. 
By this time the ladies had gone to bed. General Mainwaring, 
Charles, William, John Marslon, and myself, were sittiog over 
the Are in the hall, smoking, and little Tommy Cruse was stand- 
ing between William's knees. 

The candies and the Are were low. There waa light outside 
from a clouded moon, so that one could see the gleam of the sea 
out of the mullioned windows. Charles was stooping down, 
describing the battle of the Alma on tie hearth-rug, and William 
was bending over, watching him, holding the boy between his 
knees, as I smd. General Mainwaring was puffing his cigar, and 
saying, " Tes, yes ; that 's right enough ; " and Marston and I 
were, like William, looking at Charles. 

Suddenly the boy gave a loud cry, and hid his face in Wil- 
liam's bosom. I thougb-t he had been taken with a fit. I looked 
up over General 'Mainwaring's head, and I cried out, "My Godl 
what is this ? " 

We were all on our legs in a moment, looking the same way. 
At the long, low mullioned window which had been behind Gen- 
eral Mainwaring. The clouded moonlight outside showed us the 
shape of it. But between us and it there stood three black fig- 
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ures, and as we looked at them we drew one towards tlie other, 
for we were frightened. The General took two steps forward. 

One of the figures advanced noiselessly. It was dressed in 
black, and its face was shrouded in a black hood. In that light, 
with that silent, even way of approaching, it was the most awful 
figure I ever saw. And from under its hood came a woman's 
voice, the sound of which made the blood of more than one to 
stand still, and then go madly on again. It said, — 

"I am Ellen Ravenshoe, My sins and my repentance are 
known to some here. I have been to the war, in the hospitals, 
till my health gave way, and I carae iiome but yesterday, as it 
were, and I have been summoned here. Charles, I was beautiful 
once. Look at this." 

And she threw her hood back, and we looked at her in the dim 
hgbt. Beautiftil once I Ay, but never so beautiful as now. 
The complexion was deadly pale, and the features were pinched, 
but she was more beautiful than ever. I decliire, I believe that 
if we had seen a ring of glory round lier head at that momeat 
none of us would have been surprised. Just then her beauty, 
her nun's dress, and the darkness of the hall, assisted the illu- 
sion, probably; but there was really something eaint-like and 
romantic about her, for an instant or so, which made us aU stand 
silent. Alas ! there was no ring of glory round her head. Poor 
Ellen was only bearing the cross, she had not won the crown. 

Charles was the first who spoke or moved, he went up to her 
and kissed her, and said, " My sweet sister, I knew that if I ever 
saw you again, I should see jou in these weeds. My dear love, 
X am so glad to see you. And O my sister, how much more 
happy to see you dressed like that — " 

(Ctf course he did not use exactly those words, but words to 
that effect, only more passionate and less grammatical. I am not 
a short-hMid writer. I only give you the substance of conversa- 
tions in the best prose I can command.) 

" Charles," she said, " I do right to wear weeds, for I am the 
widow of — [never mind what she said ; that sort of thing very 
properly jars on Protestant ears}. I am a sister of the Society 
of Mercy of St. Bridget ; and I have been to the East, as I told 
you ; and more than oace I must have been into the room where 
you lay, to borrow things, or talk with English Catholic ladies, 
and never guessed you were there. After Hornby had found me 
at Hackney, I got leave from Father Butler to join an Irish 
sisterhood ; for our mother was Irish in speech and in heart, you 
remember, though not by birth. I have something to say, — 
something very important. Father Mackworth, will you come 
here? Are all here intimate friends of the family? Will you 
ask any of them to leave the hall, Charles ? " 
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" Not one," said Charles. " Is one of those dark figures 'which 
have Mghtcned us so much Father Mackworth ? My dear sir, 
I am so sorry. Come to the Are ; and who is the other ? " 

" Only Murtagh Tiemay," said a soft voice. 

"Why did you stand out there these few minutes? Father 
Mackworth, your arm." 

"William and Charles helped him in towards the fire. He 
looked terribly ill and ghastly. The dear old Genera! took him 
from them, and sat him down in his own chair by the fire ; and 
there he sat, looking curiously around him, with the light of the 
wood-fire and the candles strong on his face, while Ellen stood 
behind him, with her hood thrown back, and her white hands 
folded on her bosom. If you have ever seen a stranger group 
than we were, I should be glad to hear of it. 

Poor Mackworth seemed to think that it was expected of him 
to speak. He looked up to General Mainwaring, and he said, — 

" I hope you are the better of your wound, sir. I have had a 
sharp stroke of paralysis, and I have another coming on, sir, and 
my memory is going. When you meet my lord Saltire, whom 
I am surprised to find absent fo-night, will you tell him that I 
presented my compUments, and thought he had used me very 
well on the whole. Had she not better begin, sir ? or it may bo 
too late, — unless you would like to wait for LoM Saltire." 

Father Murtagh Tiernay knelt down, and whispered to him. 

" Ay, ay I " he said ; " dead ? Ay, so ho is ; I had forgotten. 
We shall all he dead soon. Some of us will to hell, General, 
and some to heaven, and all to purgalory. I am a priest, sir. I 
have been bound, body and sou^ to the Church from a cliild ; and 
I have done things which the Church will disapprove of when 
they are told, though not while they are kept secret ; and I tell 
them because the eyes of a dead man, of a man who was drowned 
bathing in the bay, haunt me day and night, and say. Speak out ! 
— Murtagh ! " 

Little Tiemay was kneeling beside him, and called his atten- 

" You had better give me the wine ; for the end is getting very 
near. Tell her to begin." 

And while poor Mackworth was taking some wine (poor fel- 
low, it was little enough he had taken in his lifetime), Ellen 
began to speak. I had some notion that we should know every- 
thing now. We had guessed the truth for a long while. We 
had guessed everything about Petre Eavenshoe's marriage. We 
believed in it. We seemed to know all about if, from Lady 
Ascot. No link was wanting in the chain of proof, save one, — 
the name of the place in which that marriage took place. That 
had puzzled every one. Lady Asfot declared it was a place in 
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the north of Hampshire, as you will remember ; but every register 
had been searched there, without result. So conceive how we 
all stared at poor Ellen, when she began to speai, wondering 
whether she knew as much as ourselves, or even more, 

" I am Miss Ravenshoe," she .said, quietly, " My brother 
Charles there is heir to this estate ; and I have come here to- 
night to tell you so." 

There was nothing new here. "We knew aU about that. I 
stood up and put my bjtu through Charles Eavenahoe'a, and "Wil- 
liam came and laid his hand upon my shoulder. The General 
stood before the fire, and Ellen went on. 

" Petre Eavenshoe was married in 1778 fo Maria Dawson, 
and his son was James Ravenshoe, my father, who was called 
Horton, and was Densil Eavenshoe's gamekeeper. I have proof 
of this." 

So had we. Wo knew all this. "Wiat did she know more ? 
It was intolerable that she was to stop just here, and leave the one 
awful point unanswered. I forgot my good manners utterly ; I 
clutched Charles's arm tighter, and I ciied out, — 

" We know about the marriage. Miss Savenshoe ; we have 
known of it a long while. But where did it lake place, my dear 
young lady f "Where ? " 

She turned on me, and answered, wondering at my eagerness. 
I had brought out the decisive words at last, the words Uiat we 
had been dying to hear for six montlia ; she s^d, — 

" At Finchampstead, in Berkshire ; I have a copy of the certi- 
ficate with me." 

I let go of Charles's arm, and fell back in my chair. My con- 
nection witli this story is over (except the trouble of telling it, 
which I beg you won't mention, as I have been paid, in cash, for 
doing so ; and that, if you look at it in a proper pomt of view, is 
no more than is right, for very few men have a friend who has 
met with such adventures as Charles Eavenshoe, who will tell 
them about it afterwards). 1 fell back in my chair, and stared at 
poor Father Mackworth as if he were a copper disk, and I was 
trying toget into a sufficiently idiode state to be electrobiolc^zed. 

" I have very little more to tell," said Ellen. " I was not aware 
that you knew so much. From Mr. William Marston's agitation, 
I conclude that I have supplied the only link which was missing. 
I think that Father Mackworth wishes to explain to you why he 
sent for me to come here to-night. If he feels himself able to do- 
ao now, 1 shall be glad to he dismissed." 

Father Mackworth sat up iu his chair, and spoke at once. He 
had gathered himself up for the eifort, and went thi-ough with it 
well, though with halting and difficult speech. 

" I knew of Petre Eavenshoe's marriage from Father Clifford, 
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with ali the particulars. It had been confeseed to him. He told 
it fo me the day Mrs. Eavenshoe died, after Densil Eavenshoe 
had told me that his second son was to be brought up to the Prot- 
estant faith. I went to him in a furious passion, and he loid me 
about this previous marriage which had been confessed to him, to 
quiet me. It showed me, that if the worst were to happen, and 
Cuthbert were to die, and Eavenshoe go to a Pivatestant, I could 
still bring in a Cathohe as a last i-esource. For if Cuthbert had 
died, and Norah had not confessed about the changing of the 
children, I should liave brought in James, and after him Wilhara 
both CathoUcs, believing William to be the son ot James and 
Norah, Do you understand? 

" Why did I not ? I loved that boy Cuthbert, and it wis told 
under seal of coufessioD, and must not be used save in deadly e^. 
tremity, and WiUiam was a turbulent boy. Whiib would hive 
been the greater crime at that time ? It was only a choiu; of 
evils, for the Church is very dear to me. 

" Then Norah confessed to me about the change of children, 
and then I saw, that by speaking of Petre Eavenshoe's marriage 
I should only bring in a Protestant heir. But I saw also, that by 
using her confession only, I could prove Charles Eavenshoe to be 
merely a gamekeeper's son, and turn him out into the world. 
And so I used it, sir. Tou used to irritate and insult me, sir," he 
said, turning to Charles, " and I was not so near death then as 
now. If you can forgive me, in God's name say so." 

Charles weut over to him, and put his arm round him. " Foi-- 
give you ? " he said ; " dear Mackworth, can you forgive me ? " 

" "Well, well! " he continued, "what have I to forgive, Charles? 
At one time, I thought if I spoke that it would be better, because 
Ellen, the only daughter of llie house, would have had a great 
dower, as Eavenshoe girls have. But I loved Cuthbert too well. 
And Lord Welter stopped my even thinkii^ of doing so, by com- 
ing to Eavenshoe. And — and — we .were all gentlemen here. 
The day that you hunted the black hare, I had been scolding her 
for writing to him. And William and I made her mad between 
ua, and she ran away to him. And she is with the army now, 
Charles. I should not fetch her back, Ciiarles. She is doing 
very good work there." 

By this time she had drawn the black hood over her face, and 
was standing behind him, motionless. 

" I will answer any more questions you will like to-morrow. 
Petre Eavenshoe's marriage took place at Findiampstead, re- 
member^ Charles, my dear hoy, would you mind lassing me? 
I think I always loved you, Charles. Murtagh Tiernay, take me 

And so he went tottering away through the darkness. Charles 
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opened the door for Lim, Ellen stood with her hood over her 
fa«e, motionless. 

"I can speak like this, with my face hidden," she said. " It ia 
easy for one who has heen through what. I have to speak. What 
I have heen you know, what I ajn now is — (she used one of 
those Eoman Catholic forms of expressioD, which are hest not 
repeated too often). I have a httlo to add to his statement. 
"William was cruel to me. Ton know you were. You were 
wrong. I will not go on. You were awfully unjust — you were 
horribly unjust. The man who has just left the room had some 
slight right to upbraid me. You liad none. Yon were utterly 
wrong, Maekworth, in one way, is a very high-minded, honorable 
man. You made me hate you, Willia.m. God forgive me. I 
have for^ven you now." 

" Yes ; I was wrong," said WiUiani, " I was wrong. But 
Ellen, Ellen ! before old friends, only with regard to the per- 
son." 

" When you treated me so ill, I was aa innocent as your moth- 
er, sir. Uet us go on. Tliis man Maekworth knew more than 
you. We had some terrible scenes together about Lord Welter. 
One day he lost his temper, and became iheatrical. He opened 
his desk, and showed me a bundle of papers, which he waved in 
Ihe air, and said that they contained my future destiny. The 
next cUiy, I went to the carpenter's shop and tflok a chisel. I 
broke. open his desk, and possessed myself of them. I found the 
certificate of Pelre Ravenshoe's marriage. I knew tiiat you, 
William, as I thought, and I were the elder children. But I 
loved Cuthbert and Charles better than you or myself, and I 
would not speak. When, afterwards, Father Butler fold me, 
while I was with Lord Welter, before I joined the sisters, of the 
astounding fact of the change of childi-en, I still held my peace, 
because I thought Charles would be the better of penance for a 
year or so, and because I hesitated to thi'ow the jrower of a house 
like this into heretic Lands, though it were into the hands of my 
own brother. Maekworth and Eutler were to some extent 
enemies, I think ; for Butler seems not to have told Maekworth 
that I was with him for some time, and 1 hardly know how he 
found it out at last. Three days ago I received this letter from 
Maekworth, and after some hesitation I came. For I thought 
that the Church could not be helped by wrong, and I wanted 
to see that he concealed nothing. Here it is. I shall say no 

And she departed, and I have not seen her since. Perhaps 
she is best where she is. I got a sight of the letter from Father 
Maekworth. It ran thus, — 

" Come here at ouce, I order you, I am going to tell the 
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trath. Charles has come back. I will not bear tlie responsibility 
any longev." 

Poor Mackworth I He went back to his room, attended by the 
kind-hearted young pncst, who had left his beloved organ at 
Segur, to come and attend to him. Lord Segur pished and 
pshawed, and did something more, and his lordship's profane 
oaths, which we won't talk about, for which he had to get absolu- 
tion. But Murtagh Tiernay stayed at Ravenshoe, defying his 
lordship, and making the Eavenshoe organ talk to Father Maek- 
worth about quiet churchyards and silent cloisters ; and sometimes 
raging on until the poor paralytic priest begun to see the great 
gates rolled hauk, and the street of the everlasting city beyond, 
crowded with glorious angels. Let us leave these two to their 
music. Before we went to town for the wedding, we were sitting 
one night, and playing at loo, in the hall (Not guinea unlimited 
loo, as they used to play at Lord Welter's, but penny loo, Kmited 
to eighteen pence.) General Mainwariag had been looed in miss 
four times running, making six shillings (an almost impossible 
circumstance, but true), and lady Ascot had been teughing at 
him so, that she had to take off her spectacles and wipe them, 
when Murtagh Tiernay came into the hall, and took away 
Charles, and his brother. Father Tiernay. 

The game was dropped soon after this. At Eavenshoe there 
was an old-fashioned custom of having a great supper brought 
into the hall at ten. A silly old custom, seeing that every one 
had dined at seven. Supper was brought in, and every one sat 
down lo table. All sorts of things were banded to one by the 
servants, but no one ate anythmg. JJo one ever did. But the 
head of the table was empty. Charles was absent. 

After supper was cleared away, every one drew, in a great 
drcle, round the Are, in the charming old-fashioned way one sees 
very seldom now, for a talk before we went to bed. But nobody 
talked much. Only Lady Ascot said, " I shall not go up-stairs 
till he comes back. Gteneral, you may siooke your cigar, but 
here I sit." 

Genei-al Mainwaring would not smoke his cigar, even up the 
chimney. Almost before he had time to say so, Charles and 
Father Tiernay came into the room without saying a word, and 
Cliarles, passing through tiie cirele, pushed the logs on the hearth 
together with his foot 

" Charles," said Lady Ascot, " has anything happened ? " 

" Yes, aunt." 

" Is he dead ? " 

" Tes, aunt." 

" I thought so," said Lady Ascot, " I hope he Las forgiven me 
any hard thoughts I had of him. I could have been brought to 
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love that man in time. ■ Tliere were a great many worse men 
than ho, sir," she added in her old clear, ringing tones, trailing to 
Father Tieraay, " There were a great many worse laert than 
he." 

" There were a great many worse men, Lady Ascot," said 
Fatter Tiemay. "There have been many worse men with 
better opportunities. He was a good man brought up in a bad 
schooL A good man spoilt. General Mainwaring, you who 
are probably more honored than any man in England juat now, 
and are worthy of it ; you who can't stop at a street comer with- 
out a crowd getting together to hurrah to you ; you, the very 
darling of the nation, are going to Oxford to be made an hon- 
orary Doctor of Laws. And when you go into that theatre, and 
hear the maddening music of those hoys' voices cheering you ; 
then, General, don't get insane with pride like Herod, but think 
what you might have been with Mackworth's opportunities." 

I think we all respected the Ii'ishman for speaking up for his 
friend, although his speech might be extravagant. But I am. 
sure that no one respected him more sincerely than our valiant, 
hiimble old friend. General Mainwarmg. 



CHAPTER LXVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

CHABLBa's purpose of being married in London held good. 
And I need not aay that William's held good too. 

Shall I insult your judgment by telling you that the whole 
slory of Petre Eaveashoe's marriage at Finchampstead was 
true? I iiink not. The register was found, the lawyers were 
busy down at jKavenshoe,,ibr every one was anxioQs to get up to 
London, and have the two marriages over before the season was 
too far advanced. 

The memorabilia about this time at Kavcnshoe were, — The 
weather was glorious. (I am not going to give you any more 
about the two capes, and that sort of tHng, You have had those 
two capes often enough. And I am reserving my twenty-ninth 
description of the Ravcnshoe scenery for the concluding chapter.) 
The weather, I say, was glorious. And I was always being 
fetched in from the river, smelling fishy, and being made to wit^ 
nesa deeds. I got tired of writing my name. I may have signed 
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away the amount of the national debt in triplicate, for anything I 
know (or care. For you can't get blood out of a stone). I signed 
some fifty of them, I think. But I signed two which gave me 

The first was a rent-charge on Eavensboe of two thonsand a 
year, in favor of WilUam Eavenshoe. The second was a similar 
deed of five hundred a year in ftitor of Miss Ravenshoe. We 
will now have done with aH this sordid business, and go on. 

The ladies bad all left for town, to prepare for the ceremony. 
There was a bachelors' house at Ravenshoe for the last time. 
The weather was hot Charles Ravenshoe, General Mainwar- 
iiig, and the rest were all looking out of the dining windows 
towards the sea, when we were astonished by aeemg two people 
ride up on to the terrace, and stop before the porch. 

A noble -looking old gentleman, in a blue coat and brass but- 
tons, knee-breeebes and gaiters, on a cob, and a beautiful boy of 
sixteen on a horse. / knew well enough who it was, and I said. 
Ho I But the others wondered. WUliam would have known, 
had he been looking out of window just then, bnt by the time be 
got there, the old gentleman and the boy were in the porch, and 
two of Charles's men were walking the horses up and down, 

" Now, who the deuce is this ? " said Charles. " They have n't 
come far ; but I don't know them. I seem to know the old man, 
somehow ; but I can't remember." 

"We heard the old gentleman's heavy step along the hail, and 
then the door was thrown open, and the bntler announced, Uke a 
true Devonshire man, — 

" Mr: Humby to Hele ! " 

The old gentleman advanced with a frank smOe and took 
Charles's hand, and said, " Welcome home, sir ; welcome to your 
own ; welcome to Eavenshoe. A Protestant at Ravenshoe at 
last. After so many centuries," 

Everybody had grown limp and faint when they* heard the 
awful name of Humby, that is to say, every one but me. Of 
course, I had nothing to do with fetching him over. Not at all. 
This was the first time that a Humby had had friendly communi- 
cation with a Eavenshoe for seven hundred and eighty-nine years. 
The two families had quarrelled in 1066, in consequence of John 
Humby having pushed against Kempion Eavenshoe, in the grand 
rush across die Senlac, at the battle of Hastings. Kempion 
Eavenshoe bad asked John Humby where he was shoving to, 
and John Humby had expressed a wish to punch Kempion 
Ravenshoe's head (or do what went for the same thing in those 
times. I am no antiquarian). The wound was never healed. 
ITie two families located themselves on adjoining estates in 
Devonshire immediately after the conquest, but never spoke till 
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1529, when Lionel Humby bit his thumb at oor old friend, 
Akred Ravenshoe, in Cardinal Wolaey's antechamber, at Hamp- 
ton, and Alured Kavenshoe asked him, what the devil he meant 
by that. They fought in Twickenham meadow, but held no rela- 
tions for two hundred and fourteen years, that is to say, till 1745, 
when Chichester Humby squeezed an orange at Ambrose Eavens- 
hoe, at an election dinner in Sfonnington, and Boddy Fortescue 
went out as second to Chichester Humby, and Lord Segur to 
Ambrose Ravenshoe. After this the families did not speak again 
for one hundred and ten years, that is te say, till the time we are 
speaking of, the end of April, 1855, when James Humby to 
Hele frightened us all out of our wita, by coming into the dining- 
room at Kavenshoe, in a blue coat and brass buttons, and shaking 
hands with Charles, and saying, beside what I have written 
above, — 

"Mrs. Humby and my daughters are in London for the season, 
and I go to join them the day after to-morrow. There has been a 
slight cloud between the two houses lately," (that is to say, as we 
know if, for seven hundred and eighty-nine years. But what is 
time ?) " and I wish to remove it. I am not a very old man, but 
I have my whimsies, my dear sir. I wish my daughters to ap- 
pear among Miss Corby's bridesmaids, and do you know, I fancy, 
when you get to London, that you will find the whole matter 
arranged." 

Who was to resist this ? Old Hutaby went np in the train 
with all of us the next day but one. And if I were asked to 
pick out the most roystering, boisterous, jolly old county member 
in England, Scotland, or Ireland, I should pick out old Humby 
of Hele. What fun he made at the stations where the express 
stopped ! Tbe way he allowed himself to be fetched out of the 
refreshment i-oom by the guard, and then, at the last moment, 
engaged him in a general conversation about the administration 
of the line, until the station-master was mad, and an accident 
imminent, was worthy of a much younger man, to say the least 
But then, in a blue coat and brass buttons, with drab small 
clothes, you may do anything. They are sure to take you for a 
swell. If I am ever old enough, tuid fat enough, and rich enough, 
I shall dress like that myself, for reasons. If my figure does not 
develop, I shall try black br — ch — s and gaiters, with a shovel 
hat, and a black silk waistcoat buttoned up under ray throat. 
That very often succeeds. Either are better than pegtops and a 
black bowlei' hat, which strike no awe into the beholders. 

When we all got to town, we were, of course, very busy. 
There was a gr^at deal of milbnery business. Old Humby in- 
sisted on lielping at it. One day he went to Madame Tulle's, in 
Conduit Street, with his wife and two daughters, and asked me to 
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come too, for whicli I was sorry at first, for he behaved very 
badly, and made a great noise. "We were in a great suit« of 
rooms on tiie first floor, full of crinolines and that sort of tiling, 
and ftere were a great nrany people present. I was trying to' 
keep him qnie^ for he was cutting a good many clumsy jokes, as 
ao old-fashioned country squire will. Everybody was amused 
with him, and thoroughly appreciated his fun, save his own wife 
and daughters, who were annoyed ; so I was trying to keep him 
quiel, when a tall, brown-feced, handsome young man c^me up to 
me and said, — 

" I beg a thousand pardons ; but is not your name Marston ? " 

I said, " Tes." 

" You are a first cousin of Joha Marslon, are you not ? — of 
John Marston, whom I used to meet at Casferton?" 

I said, "Tesi that John Marston waa my cousin." But I 
could n't remember my man, for all that. 

" You don't remember me ! I met yoa once at old Captain 
Archer's, at Lashbrook, for ten minutes. My wife has come hero 
to buy fal-lals for Charles Eaveashoe's wedding. He is going to 
marry my cousin. My name is George Corby. I have married 
Miss Ellen Blockstrop, daiaghter of Admii-al Blocksti-op. Her 
elder sister married young Captain Archer of the merchant ser- 

I felt very faint, but I congratulated him. The way those 
Australians do business shames na old-country folk. To get over 
a heavy disappointment and get married in two months and a 
week is very creditable. 

" We bushmen are rough fellows," he said. (His manners 
were really charming. I never saw them beaten.) " But you 
old-country fellows must excuse us. Will you give me the pleas- 
ure of your acquaintance? I am sure you must be a good 
fellow, for your cousia is one of the best feUows I ever knew." 

"I should be delighted." And I spoke the truth. 

" I will introduce you to my wife directly," he said ; " but the 
fact h, she is just now having a row witb Madame Tulle, the 
milliner here. My wife is a deuced economical woman, and she 
wants to show at the Ravcashoe wedding in a white moire- 
antique, which will only cost fifty guineas, and which she says 
will do for an evening dross in Australia afterwards. And the 
IVenchwoman won't let her have it for the purpose, because she 
says it is incorrect. And I hope to Gad the Frenchwoman will 
win, because my wife will get quite as good a gown to look at for 
twenty guineas or so." 

Squire Humby begged to be introduced ; which I did. 

" I am glad, sir," he said, " that my daughters have not heard 
your conversation. It would have demoralized them, sir, for the 
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rest of their lives. I hope tbey have not beard (te argument 
about tbe fifty-guinea gown. If they have, I am a ruined man. 
It was one of you Australians who gave twelve hundred guineas 
for the bull ' Master Butterfly,' the day before yesterday ? " 

" Well, yes," said George Corby, " I bought the bull. He '11 
pay, sir, haodBomely, in our part of the world." 

"The devil he will," said Squire Humby. "Ton don't know an 
opening for a young man of sisty-five, with a blue coat and brass 
buttons, who understands his business, in your part of the coun- 
try, do you ? " 

And so on. The weddings took place at St. Petei-'s, Baton 
Square. If the ghost of the little shoeblack had been hovering 
round the wall where he had played fives wilh the brass button, 
he might have almost heard the ceremony performed. Mary and 
Charles were not a handsome couple. The entliusiasm o£ the 
population was reserved for William and Jane Evans, who cer- 
tainly were. It is my nature to be a Jack of all trades, and so I 
was intrusted with old Master £vans, Jane's father, a magnificent 
old sea-king, whom we have met before. We two pi'eferred to 
go to church quietly before the otliers ; and he, refusing to go 
into a pew, found himself a place in the free seats, and made 
himself comfortable. So I went out into the porch, and waited 
till they came. 

I waited till the procession had gone in, and then I found that 
the tail of it was composed of Lord Charles Herties's children, 
Gus, Flora, and Archy, wifli their nurse. 

If a bachelor is worlii his salt^ he will make himself useful. I 
saw that nurse was in distress and anxious ; so I stayed with her. 

Archy was really as good as gold till he met with his accident. 
He walked up the steps with nurse as quiet as possible. But 
even at first I began to get anxious about Gus and Flora. They 
were excited, Gus would n't walk up the st«ps, but he put his 
two heels together, and jumped up them one at a time, and Flora 
■walked backwards, looking at him sarcastically. At the top 
step but one Gus stumbled, whereupon FJora said, " Goozlemy, 
goozlemy, goozlemy." 

And Gus said, " You wait a minute, my lady, till we get into 
church," after which awful speech I felt as if 1 was smoking in a 
powder-magazine. 

I was put into a pew with Gus and Flora and Archy. Nurse, 
in her modesty, went into the pew behind ue. 

I am sorry to say that these dear children, with whom I had had 
no previous acquaintance, were very naughty. The ceremony 
began by Archy getting too near the edge of his hassock, falUng 
off, pitching against the pew-door, bursting it open, and flying out 
among the free seats, head foremost. Nurse, a nunble and dex- 
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terous woraan, dasiied out, and caught him up, and actually got 
him out of the church-door before he had time to fetch his breath 
for a s«ream, Gus and Flora were lell alone with me. 

Flora had a great scarlet and gold church service. As soon as 
she opened it, she disconcerl^d me by saying aloud, to an imagi- 
nary female friend, " My dear, there is going to be a collection ; 
and I have left my purse on the piano." 

At this time, also, Gus, seeing that the business was well 
begun, removed to the further end of the pew, sat down on the 
hassock, and took from his trousers' pocket a large tin trumpet. 

I broke out all over in a cold perspiration as I looked at him. 
He saw my distress, and putting it to his lips, puffed out his 
cheeks. Flora administered comfort to me. She smd, " You are 
looking at that fooUsh boy. Perhaps he won't blow it, after all. 
He may n't if you don't look at him. At all events, he probably 
won't blow till tlie oi^an begins; and then it won't matter so 

Matters were so hopeless with me that I looked at old Master 
Evans. He had bent down his head on to the rail of the bench 
before him. His beaatiful daughter had been his only compan- 
ion at home for* many years, for his wife had died when Jane was 
a little bare-legged thing, who paddled in the surf. It had been 
a rise in life for her to marry Mr. Charles Eavenshoe's favorite 
pad-groom. And just now she had walked calmly and quietly 
up the male, and had slopped when she came to where he sat, 
and had pushed the Honiion-lace veil from her forehead, and 
kissed his dear old cheek ; and she would walk ba«k directly as 
Mrs. "William Eavenshoe. And so the noble old privateer skip- 
per had bent down, and there was nothing to be seen there, but a 
gray head and broad shoulders, which seemed to shake. 

And so I looked up to the east end. And I saw the two 
couples kneeling before the clergyman. And when I, knowing 
everything as I did, saw Charles kneeling beside Mary Corby, 
with Lord Ascot, great, buily, brutal giant, standing behind him, 
I s^d something whi^h is not in the marriage service of the 
Church of England. After it all, to see him tuid her kneeling so 
quietly there together! We were all happy enough that day. 
But I don't think any one was much happier than I. For I 
knew more than any one. And also, thi-ee months from that 
time, I married my present wife, Eliza Humby. And the affair 
had only been arranged two days. So I was in good spirits. 

At least I should have been, if it had not been for Lord 
Charles Herries's children. I wish those dear children (not 
meaning them any barm) had been, to put it mildly, at play on 
the village green that blessed day. 

When I looked at Gus again, he was still on the hassock. 
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threatening propriety with his trumpet. I lioped for the best. 
Flora had her prayer-book open, and was playing the piano on 
ea«h side of it, witJi her fingers. After a time she looked up at 
me, and said out loud, — "I suppose you have heard that Archy'a 
cat has kittened ? " 

I said, " No," 

" O yes, it has," she said. " Archy harnessed it to his meai- 
cart, which turns a mill, and plays music when the wheels go 
round ; and it ran down-ataira with the cart ; and we heard the 
music playing as it went; and it kittened in the wood-hasket im- 
mediately afterwards ; and Alnright says she don't wonder at it ; 
and no more do I ; and the steward's-room hoy is going to drown 
some. But you must n't tell Archy, because, if you do, he won't 
say his prayers ; and if he don't say>his prayers, he wiU, &c., &c," 
Very emphatically, and in a loud tone of voice. 

This was very charming. If' I could only answer for Gus, 
and keep Flora busy, it was wildly possible that we might pull 
through. If I had not been a madman, I should have noticed 
that Gus had disappeai-ed. 

He had. And the pew door had never opened, and I was 
utterly imconscious. Gua had crawled "up, on all fours, under 
the seat of the pew, until he was opposite the calves of his sis- 
ter's legs, against which calves, horresco referens, he put his trum- 
pet and blew a long, shrill blast. Flora behaved very well and 
courageously. She onlj4 gave one long, wild shriek, as from a 
lunatic in the padded cell in Bedlam, and then, hurling her 
prayer-book at him, she turned rouad and tried to kick him in 
the face. 

This was the culminating point of my misfortunes. After 
this, they behaved better. I represented 1» them that every one 
was just corning out of the vestry, and that they had better fight 
it out in the carriage, going home. Gus only made an imperti- 
nent remark about Flora's garters, and Flora only drew a short, 
but trenchant, historical parallel between Gus and Judas Iscariot ; 
when the brides and bridegrooms came down the aisle, and we 
aU drove off to Charles's house in Eaton Square. 

And so, for the first time, I saw all together, with m.y own 
eyes, the prindpal characters in this story. Only one was absent, 
— Lord Saltu'e. I had seen him twice in my life, and once had 
the honor of a conversation witii him. He was a man about five 
feet nine, very broad-shouldered, and with a very deep chest. 
As far as the animal part of him went, I came to the conclusion, 
from close and interested examination for twenty minutes, that he 
had, fifty or sixty years before, been a mau with whom it would 
have been pleasanter to argue than to box. Hia make was mag- 
nificent. Phrenologically speaking, he had a very high, square 
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head, Tery flat at the aides ; and, when I saw him, when he waa 
nearly eighty, he was the handsomest old man I had ever seen. 
He had a florid, pure complexion. His face was without a wrin- 
kle. His eyehrows were black, and his hair seemed fo refuse to 
be gray. There was as much black as gray in it to the last. 
His eye was most extraordinaiy, — a deep blue-gray. I can look 
a man as straight in the fece as any one ; but when Lord SaUiro 
turned those eyes on me three or four times in the course of our 
interview, I felt that it was an effort to meet them. I felt that I 
was in the presence of a man of supei-ior vitality to my own. 
We were having a talk about matters connected with Charles 
Eavenshoe, which I have not mentioned, because I want to keep 
myself, William Maraton, as much out of this story as possible. 
And whenever this terrible old man looked at me, asking a ques- 
tion, I felt my eyebrows drawing together, and knew that 1 waa 
looking deJUmib/ at him. He was the most extraordinary man I 
ever met. He never took office after he was forty. He played 
with politics. He was in heart, I believe (no one knows), an 
advanced whig. He chose to call himself a tory. He played 
the radical game very deep, early in life, and, I think, he got dis- 
gusted with party politics. The last thing the old Radical athe- 
ist did in public life, was to rally up to the side of the Duke in 
opposition to the Keforni Bill. And another fact about him is, 
that he had always a strong personal affection for Sir Francis, — 
(I mean Glory Whig). 

He waa a man of contradictions, if one judges a man by 
whig and tory rules; but he was a great Joss to the public busi- 
ness of the country. He might have done almost anything in 
public life, with his calm, clear brain. My cousin William thinks 
that Lord Barkham's death was the cause of his retirement. 

So much about Lord Saltire. Of the other characters men- 
tioned in this story I will apeak at once, just as I saw them sitting 
round the table at Charles and William Eavenshoe's wedding. 

I sat beside Eliza Humby. She was infinitely the most beau- 
tiful, clever, and amiable being that the world ever produced. 
(But that is my business, not yours.) Charles Ravenshoe sat at 
the head of the table, and I wiU leave Mm alone for a minute. 
I will give you my impressions of the other characters in thia 
story, as they appeared to me. 

Mary was a very charming-looking little person indeed, very 
short, and with very small features. I had never seen her be- 
fore, and had never heard any one say that she waa pretty. I 
thought her very pretty indeed. 

Jane Evans was an exceedingly beautiful Devonshire ^rl. 
My eye did not rest very long on her. It came down the table 
to William, and there it stopped. 
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I got Eliza Humby fo speak to tim, and engage him in con- 
veraatioa whiie I looked at him. I wanted to see whether there 
was anything remarkahle in his face ; for a more remarkable in- 
staac« of disinterested good-will, than his det«rmimiig to find 
Charles and ruin himself, X never happened fo have iieard o£ 

Well, he was very handsome and pleasing, with a square, de- 
termined look about the mouth, such as men brought up among 
horses generally have. But I couldn't understand it, and so I 
spoko to him across Lizzie, and I said, casting good manners to 
the winds, " I should think that the only thiag you regretted to-day 
was, that you had not been alongside of Charles at Balaclava" ; 
and then I understood it ; for when I mentioned Charles and 
Balaclava, I saw for one instant, not a groom, but a poet Al- 
though, being a respectable and weD-conductud man, he has never 
written any poetry, and probably never wiU. 

Then I looked across the tahJe at Lady Ascot. They say that 
she was never handsome. I can quite believe that. She was a 
beautiful old woman certainly, but then all old wora.en are beauti- 
fiil. Her fece was very square, and one could see that it was 
capable of very violent passion ; or could, knowing what one did, 
guess so. Otherwise there was nothing very remarkable about 
her, except that she was a remarkably charming old lady. She 
was talking to Genei-al Mainwarii^, who was a noble-lookJng old 
soldier. 

Nothing more. In fact, (he whole group were less remark- 
able and tragical-looking than I thought they would have been. 
I was disappointed, until I came to Lwd Ascot, and then I could 
not take my eyes off him. 

There was tragedy enough there. There was coarse brutality 
and passion enough, in all conscience. And yet that man had 
done what he had done. Here was a puazle with a vengeance. 

Lord Ascot, as I saw him now, for the first time, was simply a 
low-bred and repulsive-looking man. In stature he was gpgantic, 
in every respect save height. He was about five feet nine, ter- 
ribly broad and deep about the chest. His* hair was rather dark, 
cut close. His face was very florid, and perfectly hairless. His 
forehead was low. His eyes were small and close tt^ether, his 
eyebrows were heavy and met over his nose, which was short 
and square. His mouth was lai^;e, and when you came (o hia 
mouth you came to the first tolerable feature in his face. When 
he was speaking to no one iu particular, the under lip was set, 
and the whole face, I am very sorry to say, was the sort of face 
which is quite as often seen in the dock, as in the witness-box, 
(unless Bome gentleman has turned Queen's evidence). And this 
was the man who had risked a duke's fortune, because " There 
were some things a fellow can't do, you know." 
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It was very puzzling till h& began to apeak fo Ma grand- 
mother, and then his lower lip pouted out, Iiis eyebrows raised, 
hia eyes went apart, and he looked a different man. Is it pos- 
sible that if he had not been brought up to cock-fighting and 
horse-raoing, among prize-fighters and jockeys, that he might have 
been a different maa? I can't say, I am sure. 

Lord and Lady Hiunault were simply a very high-bred, verj' 
handsome, and very charming pair of people. I never had the 
slightest personal acquaintance with either of them. My cousin 
knows them both very iniimafely, and he says there are not two 
better people in the world. 

Cliarles Eavenshoe rose to reply to Genera! Mainwaring's 
speech proposing the brides and bridegrooms, and I looked at him 
very curiously. He waa pale, from his recent illness, and he 
never was handsome. But his &ce was the face of a man whom 
1 should fency moat people would get very fond of. When we 
were schoolfellows at Shrewsbury, he was a tall, dark-haired 
boy, who waa always laughing and kicking up a row, and giving 
his things away to other fellows. Now he was a tall, dark, mel- 
ancholy-looking man, wjfh great eyes, and lofty eyebrows. His 
vivacity, and thai carriage which comes from the posseaaion of 
great physical strength, were gone ; and while I looked at him I 
telt ten years older. Why should I try to describe him further ? 
He is not so remarkable a man as either Lord Ascot or Wilham. 
Bat he was the best man I ever knew. 

He said a few kind, hearty words and sat down, and then Lord 
Ascot got up. And I took hold of Lizzie's hand with my left ; 
and I put my right elbow on the table and watched him intonsely, 
with my hand shading my face. He had a coat buttoned over 
hia great chest, and as he spoke he kept on buttoning and un- 
buttouiug it with liis great coarse hand. He said, — 

" I ain't much hand at this sort of thing. ' I suppose those two 
Marsions, confound them, are saying to themselves that I ought to 
be, because I am in the House of Lords. That John Marston is a 
most impudent beggtCr, and I shall expect fo see his friend to- 
moiTow morning. He always was, yon know. He has thwarted 
me all through my life. I wanted Charles Kaveoslioe to go to the 
deuce, and 1 '11 be hanged if he 'd let him. And it is not to be 
borne," 

There was a general laugh at this, and Lord Ascot stretched 
his baud across General M^nwaring, and shook hands with my 

" Ton men just go out of the room, will you ? " (The servants 
departod, and Lord Ascot went to the door to see they were not 
listening, I thought some revelation was comiug, but 1 was mis- 
taken.) " You see I am obliged to notice strangers, because a 
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fellow may say things among old friends wWcli be don't exactly 
care to before servants. 

" It ia all very well fa say I am a foo]. That is very likely, 
and may be taken for granted. But I am not such a fool as 
not to ^ow that a very strong prejudice exists against me in the 
jiresent society." 

Every one ciied out, "No! no!" Of all the great wedding 
breakfasts that season this was certainly the most remarkable. 
Lord Ascot went on. He was getting tie savage look on his face 

" Well, well I let tliat pass. Look at that man at the head of 
the table, — the biidegroom. Look at him. You wonder that I 
did what I did. Ill tell you why. I love that fellow. He is 
wliat I call a man, General Mainwaring. I met that fellow at 
Twyford yeare ago, and he has always been (he same to me since, 
Tou say I served him badly onee. That is true enough. Yon 
insulted me once in public about it, HainaulL You were quite 
right. Say you, I should not talk about it lo-day. But when we 
come to think how near hell's gates some of us have been since 
then, you will allow that this wedding-day has somethhig very 
solemn about it. 

" My poor wife has broken her back across that infernal gate, 
and so she could not come. I must ask you all to think kindly of 
that wife of mine. Yott have all been very kind to her since her 
awful accident. She has asked me to thank you. 

" I rose to propose a toast, and I have been ca;med away by 
a personal statement^ which, at every other wedding breakfast I 
ever heard of, it would be a breach of good manners to make. 
It is not so on this occasion. Terrible things have befallen every 
one of us here present. And I suppose we must try all of us 
to — bey I — to — hah I — well, to do better in futnre. 

" I rose, I said, to propose a toast. 1 rose to propose the most 
blameless and excellent woman I ever knew. I propose that we 
drink the health of my grandmother, Lady Ascot." 

And oh ! but we leapt to our feet and drank it. Manners to 
the winds, after what we had gone through. There was that 
solemn creature, Lord Hainault, with his champagne-glass in his 
hand, behaving like a schoolboy, and ^ving us the time. And 
then, when her dear gray head was bent down over the table, 
buried in her hands, my present father-in-law, Squire Humby, 
leapt to his feet like a young giant, and called out for three times 
three for Lord Ascot And we had breath enough left to do 
that handsomely, I warrant you. The whole thing was inco]> 
rect in the highest degree, but we did it. And I don't know that 
any of us were ashamed of it afterwards. 

And while the carriages were getting ready, Charles said, would 
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we wulk across the squsire. And we all came with him. And he 
took us to a piece of dead white wall, at the east end of St. 
Peter's Church, opposite the cab-atand. And then he fold us 
the story of the lit(le shoeblack, and how his comical friendship 
for that boy had saved him from what it would not do to taUi 
about. 

But there is a cloud on Charles Ravenshoe'e face even now. 
I saw him last summer, lying on the sand, and playing with his 
eldest boy. And the cloud was on him then. There was no 
mOroseness, no hardness in the expression; but the face was not 
the merry old &ce I knew so well at Shrewsbury and Oxford. 
There is a dull, settled, dreaming melancholy there still. The 
memory of those few terrible months has cast its shadow upon 
him. And the shadow will be, I fancy, upon that forehead, and 
will dim those eyes, until the forehead is smoothed in the sleep 
of death, and the eyes have opened to look upon eternity ! 

Good-by. 
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A WoKDER-BooK EOK GiRLS AND BoTS. 75 cenla. 

Tanglewood Tales. 88 cents. 

Edwin P. Whipple. 

Bssats and Eeviews. 2 vols, $2,00. 
Lectures on Literature and Life, 63 cents, 
Washington and the Revolution. 20 cents. 



Charles Kingsley. 



Two Tears Ago. A New Novel. 81.25. 

Amtas Leigh. A Novel. S1.25. 

Glaucus ; OR, the Wonders oe the Shore. 50 c 

Poetical Works. 75 cents. 

The Heroes ; ok, Gheek Fairy Tales. 75 cents. 

Andromeda and other Poems. 50 cents. 

Sir Walter Raleigh and nis Time, &c. $1.25. 

Hew Miscellanies. 1 vol. $1.00. 
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Mrs. Howe. 

Passion Flowees. 76 cents. 

WoKDB rOK THE Hour. 75 centa. 

The World's Own, 60 cents. 

A Trip to Cuba. 1 vol. IGmo. 75 cents. 

George S. Hillard. 

Six Mokths is Italy, 1 vol, 16mo. S1.60. 
DiKGEKS AND DoTiBS OP THE Mercantile Fropes- 

Selbctions ekom the Wkitinqs op Walter Savaob. 

Lanboe. 1 vol. Itimo. TB cents. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Elsie VKNNRR:aEomanceofDestmy. 2 vols. Cloth. 81.75. 

FOEMS. Witli fine Portrait. Clotli. $1.00. 

A8tr«a. Fancy paper. 25 cents. 

The Autocrat op the Breakfast Table. With H- 
iHstrations by Hoppin. 16nio. SI, 00. 

The Same. Large Paper Edition. 8vo. Tinted paper, fS.OO. 

The Propebsor at the Beeakbast Table. 16mo, 
tl.0O. 

The Same. Large Paper Edition. 8vo, Tinted paper. $3.00, 

Songs in Many Keys. A new volume. 81.23. 

Currents and Counter-Currents, and other Medi- 
cal Ebsays. 1 vol. Cloth, S1.25. 

Border Lines in somb Frovikces of Medical Sci- 

BHCB. 1 vol. Cloth. 50 COntB. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Essays. 1st Series, 1 vol Sl.OO. 

Essays, 2d Series, i vol. f 1.00. 

M S E NIE 1 vol, fl.OO. 

Ee re bn b Men, 1 vol. 31.00. 

Eng h Tr s. 1 vol. $1.00. 

P M 1 Sl.OO. 

C Life. 1 vol. fl.OO, 
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Goethe. 

WiLHELM Meistbb. Translated by Car?ye. 2 vols. f2.50. 
Fau9T. Translated by Hayroard. 75 cents. 
Faust. Translated by Charles T. Brooks, f 1.00. 
Correspondence with a Child. Beldna. I vol. 12mo. 
Sl,26. 

Henry Giles. 

Lectures, Essays, Sic. 2 vols. $1.50. 

Discourses on Life. 75 cents. 

Ii LUSTRATIONS OF Genius. Clotb. fl.OO. 

John G. Whittier. 

Pocket Edition op Poetical Works. 2 vols. 81.60. 

Old Portraits and Modern Sketches. 75 nenta. 

Margaret Smith's Journal. 75 cents. 

Songs op Labor, and other Poems. Boards. 60 cts. 

The CnAPEL of the Hermits. Clotb. 50 cents. 

LiTEHAHY Eecreations, &c. ClotL fl.OO. 

The Panorama, and other Poems. Clotb. 50 centa. 

Home Ballads and Poems. A new volume. 75 cents. 

Capt. Ma3me Reid. 

The Plant Hunters. Witb Plates, 75 cents. 

The Desert Home ; OR, The Adventures op a Lost 

Family in the Wilderness. Willi fina Plates. »I.OO. 
The Boy Hunters. Witb fine Plates. 75 cents. 
The Tounq Voyage uk s ; or, The Boy Hunters in 

THH NoUTH. With Plates. 7B cents. 
The Forest Exiles. Witb fine Plates. 75 cents. 
The Bush Boys. With fine Plates. 75 cents. 
The Toung Yagers. With fine Plates. 75 cents. 
Ran Away to Sea : An Autobiogeapht for Boys. 

With fine Plates. 76 cants. 
The Boy Tar: A Voyage in the Dark. A New 

Book. With fine Plates. T6 cants. 
Odd People. With Plates. 75 cents. 
The Same, Cheap Edition. With Plates. 50 cents. 
Bruin ; oh. The Grand Bear Hunt. With Plates. 75 cts. 
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Rev. F. W. Robertson. 

Sbrmoks. First Series, Jl.OO. 

" Second " $1,00, 

" Third " $1.00. 

" Fourth " $1.00. 

Lectt:ee8 and Addkesses on Litehary and Si 
Topics. fl.OO. 

Mrs. Jameson. 

Charaotekibtics of Women. Blue and Gold. 75 
Loves of the Poets. " 

DiAJtY Off an ENNTjrfE. " 

Sketches of Art, Sic. " " 76 eenta. 

Studies and Stories. " " 75 cents. 

Italian Painters. " " 75 cents, 

Legehus op the Madonna. " 

Sisters of Chamtt. 1 vol. 16ioo. 75 cents. 

Grace Greenwood. 

Greenwood Leaves. 1st and 2d Series. Sl-25 each. 
Poetical Works. With fine Portrait 75 cents. 
History or mt Pets. With six flne Engravings. Scarlet 

oloth, BOoanta. 

Recollections of my Childhood, With six fine Ed- 

graringa. Scarlet cloth. BO cents. 

Haps astd Mishaps of a Tour in Europe. $1.25. 

Merrie England. 75 cents, 

A Forest Tragedy, and other Tales. $1.00. 

Stobibs and Legends. 75 cents. 

Stories from Famous Ballads. lUuafrated. 60 cents. 

Bonnie Scotland. Illustrated. 76 cents. 

Henry D. Thoreau. 

Walden. 1 vol 16mo. Sl.OO. 

A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Givers. 

1 Tol. lamo. S1.25. 
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Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

The Peael of Okk's Island. 1 vol. $1.35, 
Agnes op Sorebnto, I toI. $1.25. 

Samuel Smiles. 

LiFH OB Geoegb Stephenson, Enginebk, $1.00. 
Self Help ; with Illusteations of Chabactbb and 

Conduct, With PovtrBit. 1 vol. 76 cents, 

BniEF BioGEAPHiES, With Plates, SI. 25. 

Theodore Winthrop. 

Cecii. Dheeme. 1 vol. Cloth. $1.00. 
Joan Brent. 1 vol. Clolh. $1.00. 

Miss Cummins. 

El FuEEiDia. By the Author of " The Lamplighter," &c. 

SI ,00. 

Thomas Hughes. 

ScnooL Days at Rugby. By An Old Boy. 1 voh 16mo. 

$1.00. 
The Same, Illustrated edition. $1.50. 
Thb Scouking of the White Horse, ok the Long 

VacjItioh Holiday os a Londos Clehk. By The Author 
of " School Days ai Eagby." 1 vol, 16mo. SI, 00, 
Tom Beowm at Oxford. A Sequel to School Days at 
Rugby. 2 vols. 16mo. With fine Steel Portait of tiie Author. 

82.00. 

Mrs. Mowatt. 

AtTTOBIOGKAPHY OP AN AcTEESS, $1.25, 

Plays. Aemand and Fashion. 50 cents. 

MiMio LiPB. 1 vol, $1.25. 

The Twin Roses. 1 vol. 75 cents. 

Bayard Taylor. 

Poems op Home and Teavel. Cloth. 75 cents. 
Poems of the Orient. Cloth. 75 cents. 
A Poet's Journal. In Press. 
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R. H. Dana, Jr. 

To Cuba and Back, a Vacation Voyage, by the Author of 

" Two Years before the Mast." 76 cunts. 

Miscellaneous Works. 

Alfoed's (Henry) Poems. 1 vol. IGmo. Clott. Sl.OO, 
Angel in thr House : The Betrothal. 1 vol. I6mo. 

Cloth. 75 cents. 
" " The Espotjsalb. 1 vol. I6mo. 

Cloth. 75 cents. 
Aknold's (Matthew) Poems. 1 vol. 75 cents. 
Aytoun's Bothwell. A Narrative Poem. 1 vol. 75 

Bailey's (P. J.) The Mystic. 1 vol. IGmo. Cloth. 

" " The Age. 1 vol. IGmo. Cloth. 75 

Barry Cornwall's English Songs anb other 
Poems. 1 vol. 81,00. 
" " Dkamatic Poems. ] vol, $1.00. 

Boker'8 Plays and Poems. 2 vols. IGmo. Cloth. 

$2.00, 

Brooks's GBRMArT Lyrics. 1 vol. $1.00. 

" Faust. A new Translation, 1 vol. $1.00. 

Browning's (Eodert) Poems. 2 vols. $2.00. 

" " Meh and Women. I voL $1.00. 

Gary's (Alice) Poems. 1 vol. $1.00. 
Gary's (Ph(ebe) Poems and Parodies. 1 vol. 75 els. 
Fresh Hearts that Failed, By the Author of " The 

New Priest," 1 vol. 60 cents, 

Hatne's Poems. 1 vol. 63 cents. 

" Avolio and other Poems. 1 vol. IGmo. 
Cloth. 76 cents. 
Hunt's (Leigh) Poems. 2 vols. Blue and Gold. $1.50. 

" " Rimini. 1 vol, 50 cents. 

Hymns of the Ages. 1 vol. Enlarged edition, SI, 25. 
Htmns of the Ages, 2d Series. 1 vol. $1.25. 
Tlie Same. 8vo, Bevelled boards. Each volume, $3.00. 
Johnson's (Rosa V.) Poems. 1 vol. $1.00. 
Kemble's (Mrs.) Poems. 1 vol. $1.00. 
Lukt's (Geo,) Lteic Poems. 1 vol. IGmo, Cloth. 

" " Julia. 1 vol. 50 cents. 
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LoCKnAftT's (J. G.) Spanish Ballads. With Portrait. 

Mackay's Poems. 1 vol. ftl.OO. 

Massby's (Gerald) Pobms. I toI, Blue and Gold. 76 

Memory and Hope. A Collection of Consolatory Pieces. 

ivol. S2.00. 
Motherwell's Poemb. 1 vol. Blue and Gold. 75 ota. 

" MlNSTKELSY, AnCIENT AND MoDEBS'. 

2 vols. 31. BO. 
Muloch's (Miaa) Poems. (By Author of " Joim Hali- 
fnx."] 1vol. 75oenis. 

OwTEN Meredith's Poems. 1 vol. Blue and Gold. 75 cts. 
Parsons's Poems. 1 vol. $1.00. 

" Dakte's Inferno. Translated. In Press. 

Percival's Poems. 2 vols. Blue and Gold. $1.75. 

Quinoy'b (J. P.) CaAKiCLES. A Dramatic Poem. 1 vol. 

EO cants. 

" " Lyteria: a Dramatic Poem. 50 cents. 

Re;ad'6 (T. Buchanan) Poems. New and complete edi- 

Oon. 2 vols. f2.00. 

Bgjected Addresses. By Horace and James Smith. 

New edition. 1 vol. 63 cents. 
Saxe's (J. G-) Poems. With Portrait. 1 vol. 75 cents. 
" " The Money King and other Poems. 

With new Portrait. lvol._ 75 cents. ^ 
" " Poems — the two foregoing vola. in one. 

$1.2E. 
" " Poems. Complete in Blue and Gold, With 

Portrait. J6 cents. 
Smith's (Alexander) Life Drama. 1 vol. 60 cents. 
" " City Poems. 1 voL 63 cents. 

" " Edwin op Dbira. With Por- 

Stoddasd's (R. H.) Poems, i vol. 63 cents. 

" " Songs of Summer. 1 vol. 75 cts. 

Spraque'b (Charles) Poetical and Probe Works. 

With Portrait. 1 vol. 88 oentB. 
Thacserat's Ballads. 1 vol. 75 cents. 
Thalatta. a Book for the Seaside, 1 vol, 75 cents. 
Waereniaha. 1 vol. 63 cents. 

[PROSE.] 

Allbton's Monaldi. A Tale. 1 vol. 16mo. Cloth. 

Asago's (Francois) Biographies of Distinguished 

Scientific Men. 3 vols. I6rP0. ta.OO. 
Arnold's (Dr. Thomas) Life and Correspondence. 

Baited by A. P. Stanley. 3 vols. lamo. Cloth. fa.OO. 
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Arnold's (W. D.) Oakfield. A Novel, 1 vol. ifimo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

Almost a Hbroinb. By the Author of " Charles Au- 
oheater." 1 vol. 16mo. Clolh. $1.00. 

Arabian Days' Entertainment. Translated from the 
German, by H. P. Curijs. Illustrated. 1 vol. SI.2B. 

Addison's Sir Rogbe de Coverlet. From the " Spec- 
tator." 1 vol. IBmo. Cloth. TB cents. 

The Same. 1vol. 16mo. Cloth, gilt edge. Si. 25. 
Akgel Voices ; ok. Words op Counsel for Oveb- 

! WoHLD. 1 vol. lOmO. Cloth, gilt, 38; gilt 

ition. Tinted paper. 50 centa, 
American Institcte of Ihstkuction. Lectures deliv- 
ered before the Institute in J840-41-42-43-44-45-i6-lT-46-19- 
50_61_52-63-B4-fi5-66-57-5a-59-fl0. 21 vols. IZmo. Sold in 
separate volumes, each 60 oeiits. 
Bacon's (Delia) the Shaksperian Problem Solved. 

With au IntroduodoQ by Mathanial Hawihome. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Cloth. tS.OO. 

Bartol's Church and Congregation. 1 vol. l6mo. 

Cloth. $1.00. 

Bailey's Essays on Opinions and Truth. 1 vol. 

16mo. Cloth. fl.OO. 
Barry Cornwall's Essays and Tales in Prose, 

a vola. fl.BO. 
Boston Book. Being Specimens of Metropolitan Litera- 
ture. Cloth, il.2B; gilt edge, $1.75; full gilt, $2.00. 

Buckingham's (J. T.) Personal Memoirs, With Por- 
trait, 2 vols. lOmo. Cloih. $1.50. 

Channino's (E. T.) Lectures on Rhetoric and Ora- 
Channing's (Dr. Walter) Physician's Vacation, 

1 vol. 12mo. Cloth. SI. SO. 

Coalb's (Dr. W. E.) Hints on Health. 1 vol. 16mo. 

Cloth. 63 oanta. 
COMBB ON THB CONSTITUTION OF MaN. 30th odltioQ. 

lamo. Cloth. 76 cents. 
Chapel Liturgy. Book of Common Prayer, aotording 

to the use of King's Ciinpel, Boston. 1 vol. Svo. Sheep, $2,00; 

Bheep, extra, $2.60; sheep, extra, gilt edge, S3.00; moroooo, 

S3. BO; do. gilt edge, i4.00; do. extra gilt edge, $4.50. 

The Same. Cheaper edition. 1 vol. 12mo. Sheep, $1.50. 
Crosland's (Mrs.) Ltdia r A Woman's Book. 1 vol. 

" " English Tales and Sketches. 

1 vol. 81.00. 
Crosland's (Mrs.) Memorable Women. Illustrated. 

1 vol. $1.00. 
Dana's (E. II.) To Cura and Back. 1 vol. 16nio. 

Cloth. 76 cents. 
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Dttffbrin's (Lord) Yacht Voyage. 1 vol. 16mo. 

Cloth. $1.00. 
El FuBeiDIS. By the author of " The Lajaplighter." 
1 vol. 16mo. Cloth. tl.OO. 

Ernest Carroll ; or, Aktist Life in Italy. 1 vol. 

16mo. Cloth. S8 cents. 
Fremont's Life, Explorations and Pcblic Sek- 

VICES. Rt C. W. Upham. WiEh Ulnatratiuns 1 vol 16mo. 

Cloth. 75 cents. 
Gaseell's (Mbs.) Kuth. A Novel 8vo Paper. 33 cts, 
GuESSRS AT Trcth. Bj Two Brothers 1 voL I2mo. 

Sl.Bt 



axtm gilt edge, 52.60. 
" HisTOBV OF THE King's Chapel, Bos- 

TOH. lamo. Cloth. 60 cents. 

HoDSON'a Soldier's Life in India. 1 vol. 16mo. Cloth. 

51.00, 
Howitt's (William) Land, Labor, and Gold. 2 vols. 

S2,00. 

" " A Boy's Adventures in Austra- 

Howitt's (Anna Mary) An Art Student in Munich. 

$1,25. 

" " A School of Life. A Stoiy. 

Hufeland's Art of Pkoloncing Life. 1 vol. IGrao. 
Cloth, recants. 

Jerrold's (Douglas) Life. By his Soc. 1 vol. 16mo. 
Cloth, 51.00. 
" " Wit. By his Son. 1 vol. 16mo. 

Cloth. 75 cants. 
Judson's (Mhs. E. C.) Alderbrooe. By Fanny For- 
rester. 2 vols. 51.75. 
" " The Kathayan Slave, and 

OTHER Fafees. 1 vol. 6S cents. 
" " My two Sisters ; A Sketch 

FROM Mehokt. EO cants. 
Kavanagh's (Julia) Seven Tears. Bvo. taper. 30 

Kingslf.y's (Henry) Geoppry Hamlyn. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Ctolh. 51.25. 
Kbapf's Travels and E,kse arches in Eastern 

Africa. I vol. 12mo. Cloth. 51.25. 

Leslie's (C. R.) Adtobiographjcai. Recollections. 

Editedhy Tom Taylor. With Portrait. 1 vol. 12 mo. Cloth. 
«1.25. 
Lake House. From the German of Fantiy Lewald, 
1 vol. lemo. Cloth. 75 cents. 
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Lowell's {Rev. De. Chahles) Pkactical S 

1 TOL 12mo. Cloth. 
tl.35. 

" " OccAsioHAL Sermons. 

With fine Porlnilt. 1 
vol. 12mo. Cloth. 81.26. 

Light on the Dark Eiver; or, Memoirs op Mns, 

Hamlin. 1 vol. IBmo. Gioth. Sl.OO. 
Tha Same. 16mo. Cloth, gilt edge. $1.50. 
Longfellow (Ret. S.) and Johnson (Ret. S.) A book 

of HymDB for Publio and Private Devotion, fith edition. 

Labok and Love. A Tale of English Life. 1 vol. 16mo. 
aoth. BO cants. 

Lee's (Mks. E. B.) Memoie oe the Buckmiksters. 

ffil,2o. 

" " Florenob, tee Parish Orphan. 

" " Parthenia. ! Tol. IGmo. $1.00. 

Lunt's (GtORGE) Three Eras in the History of 

NewEhglahd. iTOl. Sl.OO. 

Mademoiselle Mori: A Tale of Modern Kome. 1 vol 

12nio. Cloth, S1-2B. 

M'Clintock's Narrative op the Search fob Sir 

John FeAkkUM. Libnuy edition. With MEips and IlluBtra- 

tinns. 1 vol. Enmll 8vo. 81,60. 
The Same. Popular Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 75 cents. 
Makn's (Horace! Thoughts for a Young Man. 

Ivol. 25 cents. 

" " Sermons. 1 vol. Kl-OO. 

Mann's (Mrs. Horace) Physiological Cooker y-Book. 

1 vol. lemo. Cloth. 63 cents. 
Meltille's Holmby House. A Novel. 8yo. Paper. 

60 cents, 

Mitfobd's (Miss) Our Village, Illustrated. 2 vola. 
lemo. 92.60. 
" " Athkbton, and other Stoeies. 

1 vol. 16nio. $1,25, 

Morlet's Life of Palissy the Potter. 2 vols. 16mo. 

Cloth. S1.50. 
Mountfobd's Thorpe. 1 voL I6mo. Cloth. $1.00. 
Norton's (C. E.) Travel and Study in Italy. 1 vol. 

IBmo. Cloth. 75 cents. 

New Testament. A ■very handsome edition, fine paper 

and clear tvpa. 12mo. Sheep binding, plain, Sl.OO; roan, 
plain, fl.60; calf, plain, 91.75; calf, gilt edge, S2.(I0( Turkey 
morocco, plain, 82.60; do. gilt edge, *a.OO. 

Otis's (Mrs. H. G.) The Babclays of Boston. 1 vol 

Cloth. S1.2B. 
pARSONs's (Theophilus) Life. By his Son. 1 vol. 12mo 

Cloth. $1.50. 
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